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ADrEBTIS£M£NT. 



The preaent publication is for the most part a re-prut of 
Toltunes i. and ii. of the Literary Hemaius, first published by tny 
late hosband in 1836. It conuela in great measure of notes on 
poetry and dramatic literature, either written by my lather's own 
hand, or taken down by others from his lectures. Of matter re- 
lating to the dramft, and to poetry, however, theru v.ai not quite 
enough to fill a second volume ; I have therefore added to the 
remarks on Sbalispe&re and contemporary dramatists, Dante, 
Uilton, and other poet«, some misceUaneous pieces, which, as 
being critical or on literary Bubjecls, agree generally with the 
main contents of the volumes. Some of the lectures themselves, 
though purporting to be on the drama, appear misceUaneous. 
An old reviewer of the Literary Remains inquired how Asiatic 
and Greek Mythology, the Kabeiri, and the Samothracian Hys- 
teriss came to be treated of in the same discourse with Robinson 
Crusoe ? — a question which would not have been asked by one 
who had been acquainted with the author's excursive habits of 
thought and of speech. His practice in this respect has been 
several times explained and, in some respects, vindicated by in- 
telligent disciples, who had perceived the subtle logic of his " ex- 
haustive and cycUcal mode of diacouraing." 

The " Selections from Hr. Coleridge's Literary Correspon- 




Viii ADVERTISEMENT. 

deuce," with the " Historie and Gestes of Maxilian/' are repub- 
lished by permission of the Messrs. Blackwood, to whose Maga- 
zine they were contributed on their first appearance. Notes of 
the late Editor are signed Ed., those of the present S. C. The 
Preface of the original Editor of the Literary Remains is re-print- 
ed, with the exception of a passage not applicable to the present 
publication. 




PREFACE. 



Ur. Coleridge by hii will, dated in September, 1829, author- 
ized his executoi, if he should think it expedient, to pubhsh any 
of the notes or writing made by him (Mr. C.) in his books, or any 
other of his manuscripts or writings, or any letters which should 
thereafter be collected from, or supplied by, his friends or corres- 
pondents. Agreeably to this authority, aa arrangement was 
made, under the auperinlendence of Mr, Green, for the collection 
of Coleridge's literarj- remains ; and at the same time the prep- 
aration for the press of such part of the materials as should con- 
gist of criticiam and general literature, was intrusted to the care 
of the present Editor. The volume now offered to the public 
is the first result of that arrangement. It must in any case 
stand in need of much indulgence from the ingennoua reader ; — 
mulla sunt condonanda in opere postumo ; but a short state- 
ment of the difficulties attending the compilation may serve to 
explain some apparent anomalies, and to preclude some unneces- 

The materials were fragmentary in the extreme — Sibylline 
leaves ; — notes of the lecturer, memoranda of the investigator, 
outpourings of the solitary and self-communing student. The fear 
of the press was not in them. Numerous as they were loo, they 
came to light, or were communicated, at different times, before 
and after the printing was commenced ; and the dates, the occa- 
sions, and the references, in most instances remained to he dis- 
covered or conjectured. To give to such materials method and 
continuity, as far as might be — to set them forth in the least dis- 
advantageouB manner which the circumstances would permit — 
was ft delicate and perplexing task ; and the Editor is painAiUy 
sensible that he could bring few qualifications for the undertak- 
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ing, but such as were involved in a many years* intercourse with 
the author himself, a patient study of his writings, a reverential 
admiration of his genius, and an afiectionate desire to help in ex- 
tending its beneficial influence. 

The contents of this volume are drawn from a portion only 
of the manuscripts intrusted to the Editor : the remainder of the 
collection, which, under favorable circumstances, he hopes may 
hereafter see the light, is at least of equal value with what is 
now presented to the reader as a sample. In perusing the fol- 
lowing pages, the reader will, in a few instances, meet with dis- 
quisitions of a transcendental character, which, as a general rule, 
have been avoided : the truth is, that they were sometimes found 
so indissolubly intertwined with the more popular matter which 
preceded and followed, as to make separation impracticable. 
There are very many to whom no apology will be necessary in 
this respect ; and the Editor only adverts to it for the purpose of 
obviating, as far as may be, the possible complaint of the more 
general reader. But there is another point to which, taught by 
past experience, he attaches more importance, and as to which, 
therefore, he ventures to put in a more express and particular 
caution. In many of the books and papers, which have been 
used in the compilation of these volumes, passages from other 
writers, noted down by Mr. Coleridge as in some way remark- 
able, were mixed up with his own comments on such passages, 
or with his reflections on other subjects, in a manner very em- 
barrassing to the eye of a third person undertaking to select the 
original matter, after the lapse of several years. The Editor 
need not say that he has not knowingly admitted any thing 
that was not genuine. It is possible that some cases of mistake 
in this respect may have occurred. There may be one or two 
passages — they can not well be more — ^printed in this volume 
which belong to other writers ; and if such there be, the Editor 
can only plead in excuse, that the work has been prepared by 
him amidst many distractions, 8Lnd hope that, in this instance at 
least, no ungenerous use .will be made of such a circumstance to 
the disadvantage of the author, and that persons of greater read- 
ing or more retentive memories than the Editor, who may dis- 
cover any such passages, will do him the favor to commimicate 
the fact. 

To those who have been kind enough to communicate books 
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and manuscripts for the purpose of the present pnblieation, the 
Editor Bud, through him, Mr. Coleridge's executor return their 
grateful thanks. In most caiBes a apecific acknowledgment has 
been made. Bui, above and independently of all olheia, it is to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to Mr Green himself, that the pub- 
lic are indebted for the preservation and use of the principal part 
of the contents of this volnnie. The claims of those respected 
individuals on the gratitude of the friends and admiren of Cole- 
ridge and his works are already well known, and in due season 
those claims will receive additional conGrmation. 

With these remarks, siacerely conscioni of hia own inadequate 
execution of the task assigned to him, yet confident withal of the 
general worth of the contents of the following pages — the Bditor 
commits the reliques of a great man to the indnlgMit contiden- 
tton of the Public. 




L'ENVOY. 

He waB one who with long and large arm still collected pie- 
ciouB armfub in whatever direction he pressed forward, yet still 
took up so much more than he could keep together, that those 
who followed him gleaned more from his continual droppings 
than he himself brought home ; — nay, made stately corn-ricks 
therewith, while the reaper himself was still seen only with a 
strutting armful of newly-cut sheaves. But I should misinform 
you grossly if I left you to infer that his .cQllections were a heap 
of incoherent miscellanea. No ! the very contrary. Their va- 
riety, conjoined with the too great coherency, the too great both 
desire and power of referring them in systematic, nay, genetic 
subordination, was that which rendered his schemes gigantic and 
impracticable, as an author, and his conversation less instructive 
as a man. Auditarem inopem ipsa copia fecit. — Too much was 
given, all so weighty and brilliant as to preclude a chance of its 
being all received — so that it not seldom passed over the hearer's 
mind like a roar of many waters. 
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LITERARY REMAINS. 



Extract from a Letter written by Mr. Coleridge, in February. 
1918, to a gentleman who attended tke course of Lectures 
given in the spring of that year. See tke Canterbury Mag- 
azine, September, 1834.— Ed. 

My next Friday's lecture will, if I do not grossly flatter-blmd 
myself, be inteiesting, and the points of view not only original, 
but new to the audience. I make this distinction, because six- 
teen or rather seventeen years ago, (a)* I delivered eighteen lec- 
tures on Shakspeaie at the Royal Institution ; three fourths of 
which appeared at that time startling paradoxes, although they 
have since been adopted even by men, who then made use of 
them as proofs of my flighty and paxadoxical turn of mind ; all 
to prove that Shakspcare's judgment was, if possible, still more 
wonderful than his genius ; or rather that the cod tea distinction 
itself between judgment and genius rested on an utterly false 
theory. This, and its proofe and grounds have been — I should 
not have said adopted, but produced as their own legitimate chil- 
dren by some, and by others the merit of them attributed to a 
foreign writer, whoso lectures were not given orally till two years 
after mine, rather than to their countryman ; though I dare ap- 
peal to the most adequate judges, as Sir George Beaumont, the 
Bishop of Durham, Mr, Sotheby, and aflorwards to Mr. Rogers 
and Lord Byron, whether there is one single principle in Schlcgel's 
work (which is not an admitted drawback from its merits), that 
was not established and applied in detail by me. Plutarch t«lls 
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us, that egotiBm is a venial fault in the unfortunate, and ju8tifi&- 

ble in the calumniated, &c. 

******* 



Extract from a Letter to J. Briton, Esq. 

28th Feb., 1819, Higbgate. 
Dear Sir, — First permit me to remove a very natural, indeed 
almost inevitable, mistake, relative to my lectures : namely, that 
I fuivc them, or that the lectures of one place or season are in 
any way repeated in another. So far from it, that on any point 
that I had ever studied (and on no other should I dare discourse 
— I mean, that 1 would not lecture on any subject for which I 
had to acfjuire the main knowledge, even though a month's or 
three mouths* previous time were allowed me ; on no subject 
that had not employed my thoughts for a large portion of my 
life since earliest manhood, free of all outward and particular 
purpose) — on any point within my habit of thought, I should 
greatly prefer a subject 1 had never lectured on, to one which I 
had repeatedly given ; and those who have attended me for any 
two seasons successively will bear witness, that the lecture given 
at the London Philosophical Society, on the Romeo and Juliet^ 
for instance, was as different from that given at the Crown and 
Anchor, as if they had been by two individuals who, without any 
communication with each other, had only mastered the sam» 
principles of philosophic criticism. This was most strikingly evi- 
denced in the coincidence between my lectures and those of 
Schlegel ; such, and so close, that it was fortunate for my moral 
reputation that I had not only from five to seven hundred ear- 
witnesses that the passages had been given by me at the Royal 
Institution two years before Schlegel commenced his lectures at 
Vienna, but that notes had been taken of these by several men 
and ladies of high rank. (6) The fact is this ; during a course of 
lectures, I faithfully employ all the intervening days in collecting 
and digesting the materials, whether I have or have not lectured 
on the same subject before, making no difference. The day of 
the lecture, till the hour of commencement, I devote to the con- 
sideration, what of the mass before me is best fitted to answer 
the purposes of a lecture, that is, to keep the audience awake 
and interested during the delivery, and to leave a sting behind, 
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that is, a dispoBitioa to study the subject anew, under the light 
of a new principle. Several times, however, paitly from appre- 
henfiion respecting my health and animal spirits, partly from the 
wish to possess copies that might afterwards be marketable among 
the pnblishere, I have previously written the lecture ; but before 
I had proceeded twenty minutes, I have been obliged to push the 
US. away, and give the subject a new turn. Nay. this was so 
notorious, that many of my auditors used to threaten me, when 
they saw any number of written papers upon my desk, to steal 
them away ; declaring they never felt so secure of a good lecture 
as when they perceived that I had not a single scrap of writing 
before me. 1 take fat, far hiotg pains than would go to the set 
composition of a lecture, both by varied reading and by medita- 
tion ; but for the words, Ulustrations, kc, I know almost as little 
as any one of the audience (that is, those of any thing hke the 
same education with myself) what they will be five minutes be- 
fore the lecture begins, f^ucK is my way, for such is my nature ; 
and in attempting' any otiter, I should only torment myself in or- 
der to disappoint my auditors — torment myself during the deliv- 
ery, I mean ; for in all other respects it would be a much shorter 
and easier task to deliver them from writing. I am anxious to 
preclude any semblance of afleclation ; and have therefore trou- 
bled you with this lengthy preface before I have the hardihood to 
assure you, that you might as well ask me what my dreams 
were in the year 1614, as what my course of lectures was at the 
Surrey Institution. Fuitnus Troes. 



OF POETET. 

PoETRT is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. 
Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. The proper 
and immediate object of science is the acquirement, or commu- 
nication, of truth ; the proper and immediate object of poetry is 
the communication of immediate pleasure. This definition is 
useful ; but aa it would include novels and othei vtnVt q1 W 
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tion, which yet we do not call poems, there must be some addi- 
tional character by which poetry is not only divided from oppo- 
sites, but likewise distinguished fh>m disparate, though similar, 
modes of composition. Now how is this to be effected ? In 
animated prose, the beauties of nature, and the passions and ac- 
cidents of human nature, are oflen expressed in that natural 
language which the contemplation of them would suggest to a 
pure and benevolent mind ; yet still neither we nor the wiiten 
call such a work a poem, though no work could deserve that 
name which did not include all this, together with something 
else. What is this ? It is that pleasurable emotion, that pecu- 
liar state and degree of excitement, which arises in the poet 
himself in the act of composition ; — and in order to understand 
this, we must combine a more than ordinary sympathy with the 
objects, emotions, or incidents contemplated by the poet, conse- 
quent on a more than common sensibility, with a more than or- 
dinary activity of the mind in respect of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. Hence is produced a more vivid reflection of the 
truths of nature and of the human heart, united with a constant 
activity modifying and correcting these truths by that sort of 
pleasurable emotion, which the exertion of all our faculties gives 
in a certain degree ; but which can only be felt in perfection 
imder the full play of those powers of mind, which are sponta- 
neous rather than voluntary, and in which the eflbrt required 
bears no proportion to the activity enjoyed. This is the state 
which permits the production of a highly pleasurable whole, of 
which each part shall also communicate for itself a distinct and 
conscious pleasure ; and hence arises the definition, which I trust 
is now intelligible, that poetry, or rathei^ poem, is a species of 
composition, opposed to science, as having intellectual pleasure 
for its object, and as attaining its end by the use of language 
natural to us in a state of excitement, — ^but distinguished from 
other species of composition, not excluded by the former criterion, 
by permitting a pleasure from the whole consistent with a con- 
sciousness of pleasure from the component parts ; — and the per- 
fection of which is, to communicate from each part the greatest 
immediate pleasure compatible with the largest smn of pleasure 
on the whole. This, of course, will vary with the diiTerent modes 
of poetry ; — and that splendor of particular lines, which would be 
worthy of admiration in an impassioned elegy, or a short indig- 
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Mnt ntire. vwild b« & UmbuIi mi proof vJ' tU« t«»ti> in * Intfrnly 



irords hu impiinl all whicli li>r the purpiMM «!' iMinv di>iin>M k|»- 
pteheiuioo. which at firat muat be tKiw^iianNl tti iurd<i<r t» li<> iti*- 
tinct, I hare endearored to ilevelop in a {Mwisv ami ttriv'tly «i)i<- 
quate definition. Sp«akin^ ul' pwtn'. he >«>'*. a» iu a )vin>ath*«ti>, 
" which IB simple, wnttious, )iBssionat<*. " Huw awftil i» ihf 
power of words ! — fearftil oAen in their coawt)iH«ct« wlien ttM>n<l,v 
felt, not undentood ; but most awthl whrn buth Ivlt and uutl<i<r> 
stood ! — Had these three wnrdi udy been ptu(iwrty uuiler>tti(>t by. 
and present iu the minda of. general reader*. iH>t only ahntot a 
library of false poetr)- would ba»e been wther pm-hide»l iwt »l»H- 
boni, but. what is of more roiisequt'uce. work* truly exwllenl and 
capable of enlarging the uudfrelaiidiii(r. ^<l'anuiuJ^ and I'lirilyitix 
the heart, and placing in the rentiv of the whole U<iu^ the 
gernis of noble and manlike actions, would havp bwn the com- 
mon diet of the intellect instead. For the Rnt coiuliti.'tt. oiui- 
plicity, — while, on the one hand, it distingui$ho# {avtrv iK'iu iho 
arduous processes of science, laboriiu: towards «u eud not n't 
arrived at, and supposes a smooth and .finis hiil rvmd. i>u which 
the reader ia to walk onward easily, with streams intiiuiuring 
by his side, and trees and (lowers and human dwi>llin}r» to make 
his journey as delightful as the object of it is desirablo. instead 
of having to loi! with the pioneers, aiid |>ainfnlly make the road 
on which others are to travel, — precludes, on the other hand, 
every affectation aad morbid peculiarity : — the second condition. 
Eensuonsness, insures that framework of objectiviir. that detiuit^ 
nese and articulation of imagery, and that modilicalion of the 
images themselves, without which poetry becomes fattened into 
mere didactics of practice, or evaporated into a haiy, unthought- 
ful day-dreaming ; and the third condition, passion, provides that 
neither thought not imagery shall be simply objective, but that 
the passio vera of humanity shall warm and animate both. 

To return, however, to the previons definition, this most gen- 
eral and distinctive character of a poem originates in the poetic 
genius itself; and though it comprises whatever can with any 
propriety be called a poem (unless that word be a mete lazy 
■jnoaynw tot a composition in metre), it yet becoroes a jost, 
and not merely discriminative, but full and iulM^xu.tg. &«%:a^C«to. 
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of poetry in its highest and most peculiar sense, only so Ba as ths 
distinction still results from the poetic genius, which sustains and 
modifies the emotions, thoughts, and vivid representaticniB of tiie 
poem by the energy without efibrt of the poet's own mind, — liy tiie 
spontaneous activity of his imagination and fancy, and by whaterer 
else with these reveals itself in the balancing and recondling of 
opposite or discordant qualities, sameness with difierence, a sense 
of novelty and freshness with old or customary objects, a moie 
than usual state of emotion with more than usual order, selPpos- 
session and judgment with enthusiasm and vehement feeling, — 
and which, while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the 
artificial, still subordinates art to nature, the manner to the 
matter, and oiur admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the 
images, passions, characters, and incidents of the poem : — 

Doubtless, this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to tpirit by sublimation strange. 
As fire ctmverts to fire the things it bums — 
As we our food into our nature change ! 

From their gross matter she abstracts ifuir forms. 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things. 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings 1 

Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 
Which then reelothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro' our senses to our minds* 
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It is truly singular that Plato, — ^whose philosophy and religion 
were but exotic at home, and a mere opposition to the finite in 

* Sir John Davies on the Immortality of the Soul, sect. iv. The words 
and lines in italics are substituted to apply these verses to the poetic ge- 
nius. The greater part of this latter paragraph may be found adopted, 
with some alterations, in the Biographia Literaria^ III. p. 374; but I have 
thought it better in this instance and some others, to run the chance 
of bringing a few passages twice over to the recollection of the reader, 
than to weaken the force of the original argumenl by breaking the connec- 
tion. — Ed. 

f The Notes to this Essay, to which the numbers refer, are placed at the 
end of the volumei 
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tary restraint of its activity in consequence ; the opposite, theie- 
ibre, lies in the apparent abandonment of all definite aim or end, 
and in the removal of all bounds in the exercise of the mind, — 
attaining its real end, as an entire contrast, most perfectly, the 
greater the display is of intellectual wealth squandered in the 
wantonness of sport without an object, and the more abundant 
the life and vivacity in the creations of the arbitrary will. 

The later comedy, even where it was really comic, was doubt- 
less likewise more comic, the more free it appeared firom any fixed 
aim. Misunderstandings of intention, firuitless struggles of absurd 
passion, contradictions of temper, and laughable situations there 
were ; but still the form of the representation itself was serious ; 
it proceeded as much according to settled laws, and used as much 
the same means of art, though to a different purpose, as the 
regular tragedy itself. But in the old comedy the very form it- 
self is whimsical ; the whole work is one great jest, comprehend- 
ing a world of jests within it, among which each maintains its 
own place without seeming to concern itself as to the relation in 
which it may stand to its fellows. In short, in Sophocles, the 
constitution of tragedy is monarchical, but such as it existed in 
elder Greece, limited by laws, and therefore the more venerable, — 
all the parts adapting and submitting themselves to the majesty 
of the heroic sceptre : — in Aristophanes, comedy, on the contrary, 
is poetry in its most democratic form, and it is a fimdamental 
principle with it, rather to risk all the confusion of anarchy, than 
to destroy the independence and privileges of its individual con- 
stituents, — place, verse, characters, even single thoughts, con- 
ceits, and allusions, each turning on the pivot of its own itee 
will. 

The tragic poet idealizes his characters by giving to the spir- 
itual part of our nature a more decided preponderance over the 
animal cravings and impulses, than is met with in real life : the 
comic poet idealizes his characters by making the animal the 
governing power, and the intellectual the mere instrument. But 
as tragedy is not a collection of virtues and perfections, but takes 
care only that the vices aind imperfections shall spring from the 
passions, errors, and prejudices which arise out of the soul ; — so 
neither is comedy a mere crowd of vices aind follies, but whatever 
qualities it represents, even though they are in a certain sense 
amiable, it still displays them as having their origin in some de- 
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pendence on oar lower nature, accompanied with ti defect in truo 
freedom of spirit and eelf-subBiBtence, and Bubject to that unoon- 
nection by contradictiooB of the inward being, to which all fbtly 
is owing. 

The ideal of earnest poetry conBiste in the union And harmoni- 
ous melting down, and fusion of the Benaual into the apiritual, — 
of man as an animal into man as a power of reason and self- 
government. And this we have represented to us most cloady 
in the plastic art, or statuary ; where the perfection of outward 
form is a symbol of the perfection of an inward idea ; where the 
body is wholly penetrated by the soul, and tpiritualizod oven to a 
state of glory, and like a transparent substance, the matter, m 
its own nature darkness, becomes altogether a vehicle and iixure 
of light, a mean of developing its beauties, and unfolding its 
wealth of varioua colors without disturbing its unity, or causing 
a division of the parts. The sportive ideal, on the contrary, eon- 
siels in the perfect harmony and concord of the higher nature 
with the animal, as with ils ruling principle and itif acknowl- 
edged regent. The understanding and practical reason are rep- 
resented as the willing slaves of tlie senses and appetites, and 
of the passions arising out of them. Hence wo may ailinjt the 
appropriateness tn the old comedy, as a work of defined art, of 
allusions anil descriptions, which morality can never justify, and, 
only with reference to the author himself, ami only as beinK the 
elfcct or rather the cause of the circumstances in whii^h hi; wrote, 
can consent even to palhate, (1) 

The old comedy rose to its perlecliuti in Aristophanes, and in 
him also it died with the freedom of Greece. Then afoso a 
species of drama, more fitly callcl, dramatic entertainment than 
comedy, but of which, nevcrthelesH, nur modern uiine<fy (Wiak- 
spcarc's alto^ther cxri>pte<l) is the genuine d'?wv.'ndant. Kiiri- 
pides had already brought tragedy lower down and by many 
steps nearer to the real world tlian his predect-nsorn had ev-r 
done, and the passionate admiration which Menandur and I'hiln 
mon expressed for him, and their opt-n avowals that lie wiu ihiir 
great master, entitle us to consider their drainan as "f a nii'tilh! 
species, between tragedy and comedy, — not the tragi-ewnwly. or 
thing of heterogeneous parts, but a completn wboli. biuiuM i/n 
principles of its own. Throughout we finil th« drama ii( Mnuui- 
dcr distinguiiluiii; itaeirfrom tragedy, but lUfl. as ttw! ifKaaam M 
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comedy, eontrmstiiig with, and opposiog it. Tragedy, indeed, 
carried the thon^ts iato the mythologic world, in order to rmiw 
the emotions, the fears, and the hopes, which conrince the in- 
most heart that their final cause is not to be discovered in the 
limits of mere mortal life, and force ns into a presentiment, how- 
ever dim, of a state in which those struggles of inward ftee will 
with outward necessity, which form the true subject of the trage- 
dian, shall be reconciled and solved ; — the entertainment or new 
comedy, oa the other hand, remained within the circle of experi- 
ence. Instead of the tragic destiny, it introduced the power of 
chance ; even in the few fragments of Menander and Philemon 
now remaining to us, we find many excl^unations and reflectiona 
concerning chance and fortune, as in the tragic poets oonceniing 
destiny. In tragedy, the moral law, either as obeyed or violated* 
above all consequences — ^its own maintenance or violation c<HiSti- 
tuting the most important of all consequences — ^forms the ground ; 
the new comedy, and our modem comedy in general (Shakspeare 
excepted as before), lies in prudence or imprudence, enlightened 
or misled self-love. The whole moral system of the entertain- 
ment exactly like that of fable, consists in rules of prudence, with 
an exquisite conciseness, and at the same time an exhaustive ful- 
ness of sense. An old critic said that tragedy was the flight or 
elevation of life, comedy (that of Menander) its arrangement or 
ordonnance. (5) 

Add to these features a portrait-like truth of character, — not 
so far indeed as that a bona fide individual should be described 
or imagined, but yet so that the features which give interest and 
permanence to the class should be individualized. The old tra- 
gedy moved in an ideal world, — the old comedy in a fantastic 
world. As the entertainment, or new comedy, restrained the 
creative activity both of the fancy and the imagination, it in- 
demnified the understanding in appealing to the judgment for the 
probability of the scenes represented. The ancients themselves 
acknowledged the new comedy as an exact copy of real life. 
The grammarian, Aristophanes, somewhat afiectedly exclaimed : 
" life and Menander, which of you two imitated the other ?" 
In short, the form of this species of drama was poetry, the stuflT 
or matter was prose. It was prose rendered delightful by the 
blandishments and measured motions of the muse. Yet even this 
was not universal. The mimes of Sophron, so passionately admired 
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by Plkto, were v-ritteD in prote, and w«re Kenn out of' fal life 
conducted in dialo^e. ThepxquiBJte Fuaiit of AAuna{3,'vifttKii(<tini 
tj -^Soirii-euaui) in Thcocritu*. vi- art- UJ. with mniie ulti<-iH ol' 
fais eriogiicfl, were close iinitatiotii of certain iiiium ul' Kujibruii— 
free transUtioni of the prose into hexairieU-ra. {('•) 

It ^ill not be improper, in thi* plifre. u> make a fvw r(.-iiiarki 
on the remarkable character and fuiicliutii of the diurua in the 
Urcek tragic drama. 

The chorua entered from below, clute by tiiu vri'hi.iilrii, atid 
there, pacing to and fro durinjc the choral odi.-K, ))<^ri•'nll•''l lh<-ir 
eolcmn meaBured dance. In Ihc wutre of the or'IfiJin. din-'ily 
over against the middle of the xrnu-, tbi-n: rtocrl nu I'li'vtiUoii 
with steps in (he (hape of a larcc allar bh hi^'li as lli<- bxat'ln <A' 
the logeion or movable stairv Thin i-l<.v«l i.,(j wai. iiurn.'l ih./ 
tkijmcle (Ovuilti). and served In rwalJ tin- >inj;io un'I iifif>iiiiil 
purpo^ of the clinniK, an an altar-wiiifr jn h^uor ») iln- |iii-Mitiiif> 
deity- Here, and on thci* u\e\<», tti- iM-rw.jii- ni t),.- . K'.jnr m'l' 
eollcctiveiy, when th'.-y wt-n.' nut (ijn'jn;' : all-Nilm." i., iln ilu, 
logne as spectators, and actiii<r uk fwhnt in trnlh tln-y vxir^ iLi- 
ideal representative! rif the reul un'li'-nn-. uud •,[' ilir j>'><-i Iniu 
self in his own charairti'r. aKhuiuini' i)ji- ri'|i|i'iM^'l jiujmi-im'hip 

made hy the druma, in unl'^r X<. d l hikI ml.- iI,.-im I'.mi 

when the chorun ilw.-lf ivriwi yuri "I Un- ■ln.l.y.i,. i|„.|, i|i.- 
leader of the hand, the i'lnmau or 'f„</f,livu.- us-^-ii-Ir-l, ». 
some think, the level Burtiinit ol ih-- tliifauU, tu >„-U-r Ui •-.•lut 
mand the Btage, or, jierbajm, the whol^- •■li-iru, u'lvnii':..! [., iln 
front of the orclie^lra. and thni' jiot Ui'Tuw-ivi't in I'U'ui <..,i,i,.. 
tion, an it were, with th>- dnniuUn furv/iur W,,-,,- i,.i,„j. 'j i,„ 

thymeU- was in lie; centre uf thu wh'.l- ■■'liii.a-, i,;i 1J„ „„. 

ments were r.-ilr-nlaH-'l. and th"^ hi-iiii--ii'li; ■>( U,.. «riij>(,pii,.,.i.. 
was drawn, from ihik point Jl hud a d<i.il,j>- <.m u >»■. I-.:-i 

purpose : it conrtantly reniiiidwJ thi' ►(^^■-iiitoir <J ili. ,„,y ) 

tra^y at a rehiriouit mtvi':>;. an-f 'I-'Imh"! iIm-ii «, ii„ i'li«l 
represeolative d' the iiu'ti<'ii':'- try jiiivin;- I'r |.Iii'i •-...■■Hj m 'Ih 

point, to which aU the ra'Jii jioin li>>- 'Ijii m u,.i,.,i l^u-iur 

eonverped. <7) 

In this douhle charactirr, at ';oo»:itt-uiirt jj»ri», mvl yi i>' '!» 
■ame time as spectator*, o) llji; dimna. »i»- • li"*!'!*- i^mlil lu/t inii 
tend to enfuree the tuuty of pl«« , •""' "" ""■ •""' -I f'f •«|i 
posed iroprobaUhty. which Uw iuMl«ia>«itd>titL u 
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might detect in a change of place ; — but because the eenses them- 
selves put it out of the power of any imagination to conceive a 
place coming to and going away from the persons, instead of the 
persons changing their place. Yet there are instances in which, 
during the silence of the chonis, the poets have hazarded this by 
a change in that part of the scenery which repn?sented the more 
distant objects to the eye of the spectator — a demonstrative proof, 
that this alternately extolled and ridiculed unity (as ignorantly 
ridiculed as extolled) was groimded on no essential principle of 
reason, but arose out of circumstances which the poet could not 
remove, and therefore took up into the form of the drama, and 
co-organized it with all the other parts into a living whole. (S) 

The Greek tragedy may rather be compared to our serious 
opera than to the tragedies of Shakspeare ; nevertheless, the 
diflerence is far greater than the likeness. Li the opera all is 
subordinated to the music, the dresses and the scenery ; — ^the 
poetry is a mere vehicle for articulation, and as little pleasure is 
lost by ignorance of the Italian language, so is little gained by 
the knowledge of it. But in the Greek drama all was but as in- 
stnunents and accessories to the poetrj* : and hence we should 
form a better notion of the choral music from the solemn hvnms 
and psalms of austere chiurch music than from any species of 
theatrical singing. A single flute or pipe was the ordinary ac- 
companiment ; and it is not to be supjwsed, that any display of 
musical power was allowed to obscure the distinct hearing of the 
words. On the contrary, the evident purpose was to render the 
words more audible, and to secure by the elevations and pauses 
greater facility of imderstanding the poetry. For the choral 
songs are, and ever must have been, the most difficult part of 
the tragedy ; there occur in them the most involved verbal com- 
pounds, the newest expressions, the boldest images, the most rec- 
ondite allusions. Is it credible that the poets would, one and 
all, have been thus prodigal of the stores of art and genius, if 
they had known that in the representation the whole must have 
been lost to the audience, — at a time too when the means of 
after-publication were so difficult and expensive, and the copies 
of their works so slowly and narrowly circulated ? (9) 

The masks also must be considered — ^their vast variety and 
admirable workmanship. Of this we retain proof by the marble 
masks which represented them ; but to this in the real mask we 




|ii2!&t!eii wiih a sdzifk' o|%eiutt^ kj) ^\r tW |ni)vil <i( ih« 4i«M«\r^« 

F^^jJh*, I iviU ik4^ down tbo^ fxtihiAitK^^i^d ^.h4iiiioitvni«iik«« 

ciHMnLllT, bwi whkii more" w^vcijilly »|\|^i^^dur in |mHwiiWMio<» in 

em re^xs td paLinUnjr> In iho tii^l th^'it^ i^ a |%i\Hl«viuiuAiio^ «vf 
Tii3rthm suid melody* in iW «yy>4id <\( hxnwxMxy Aiid *\Hiw<>rtr\v\ini . 
The Greei^ idoli&xi tho tutito. iuid thoreJvMx* wvitv Ui<* i\u*<t»r* t\i 
ai] gnci\ eie«att<\\ Jm>}x^^ti*Ml, f;tno\\ d^jiuiy. nii^j<>«jy— <^^f whsil^ 
ever, in &2K>rt. is C3i(\able oC Iviiur *leiiiuloJy <\miv\i*\xh! hy d<>(iii<Hl 
iorms cvr thoiurhu ; iho nuxioru* rt>vojv the inCiiule. nuti «»ir<H>i ihe 
indediiito as a rohicieof the infuuJe; — luMuv Uioir jv^ikmou*. thou* 
obscure hojvs and fear^. their WAudeiiujj tlm^ujjh the uukiiewii. 
their grander moral leeliuir*. tlieir uum* nui;\t«t eeueepueu et \\\M\ 
as man, their futuiv ratlier than t!u>-ir pai»t — in a \vxn>l. their i»uh 
hmity.(ll) 

riux^uf:s8 of tuk ouama, 

Let two persons join in the K-iine Hoheiue to riihoiile n thihl, 
and either take tidvnntnjre o{\ or invent, Konio nlory lor ihttt |hii^ 
pose, and mimiory will have alrirttly pituluoetl a mnt ol' imh* 
comedy. It becomo« an invitni^ treat to the |H)|Mil4tut. nmt 
gains an additional /est nnd hnrloMine hy iollowin^ the tiliottily 
established plan of tragedy ; nnd tlie (iiitt man of f^onniH who 
seizes the idea, and rednoei« it into iorui> — into a work oi nit, 
by metre and music, ig the AriKto])han(*ii til' the* oonntiy 

How just this aceonnt in will appear IVom the lai*! that hi iho 
first or old comedy oi* tlio AtlioniaiiH. tiKmt ol tho tihitHitfii* f*f^t 
sarue were living oharacton* intriuliHHMl iimhT thoh' •»>mi naiiu>ii , 
and no doubt, their oniinary iIvohh, inntiiu*r. poi««»ii ami Vnl«»ii 
were closely mimickod. In le»»»* ravurahjo utatoB nl •im»Ii»1v, im 
that of England in the mithllo apoM, iho JtoginnltiH' i>l i>oiiiiMly 
would bo constantly taking place lioiii Ihti iniMio«ii ami ■atMliMil 
minstrels; but from want ul lUt^l tthinhs |»o|Milar (tovtHWvvwAvVx 
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and the toocetfiYa attendance of the tame anditon, it would stfll 
remain in embryo. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to obeerre 
that this remark is not without importance in explaining the es- 
sential difierences of the modern and ancient theatres. 

Phenomena, similar to those which accompanied the origin of 
trage<ly and comedy among the Greeks, would take place among 
the Rxnonans much more slowly, and the drama would, in any 
case, hare much longer remained in its first irregular form from 
the character of the people, their continual engagements in wart 
of conquest, the nature of their government, and their rapidly 
increasing empire. But, however this might have been, the 
conquest of Greece precluded both the process and the necessity 
of it ; and the Roman stage at once presented imitations or trans- 
lations of the Greek drama. This continued till the i>erfect es- 
tablishment of Christianity. Some attempts, indeed, were made 
to adapt the persons of Scriptural or ecclei^iaKtical history to the 
drama ; and sacred plays, it is probable, were not unknown in 
Constantinople under the emperors of the Ea.st. The first of the 
kind is, I believe, the only one preserved, — namely, the X^»aro^ 
yjda/ctfy, or " Christ in his sufTerings," by Gregory Nazian2sen, — 
possibly written in consef|ucnce of the prohibition of profane liter- 
ature to the Christians by the apostate Julian.* In the West, 
however, the enslaved and debauched Roman world became too 
barbarous for any theatrical exhibition.s more refined than those 
of pageants and chariot-races ; while the spirit of Christianity, 
which in its most corrupt form still breathed general humanity, 
whenever controversies of faith were not concerned, had done 
away the cruel combats of the gladiators, and the loss of the dis- 
tant provinces prevented the possibility of exhibiting the engage- 
ments of wild beasts. 

I pass, therefore, at once to the feudal ages which soon suc- 
ceeded, confining my observation to this country ; though, indeed, 
the same remark with very few alterations will apply to all the 
other states, into which the great empire was broken. Ages of 
darkness succeeded ; — not, indeed, the darkness of Russia or of 
the barbarous lands unconquered by Rome ; for from the time of 
Honorius to the destruction of Constantinople and the consequent 
introduction of ancient literature into Europe, there was a contin* 

* A.D. 868. Bat I believe the preroiling opinion amoo^t scholars now 
I, that th« XptcTdf Uaox*^ i* i^ genuine.— JSdL 
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genuine antecessors of Harleqnin and the Clown, were necessaiy 
component parts. I have myself a piece of this kind which I 
transcribed a few years ago at Helmstadt, in Germany, on the 
education of £ve*s children, in which after the fall and repent- 
ance of Adam, the offended Maker, as in proof of his reconcilia- 
tion, condescends to visit them, and to catechize the children, — 
who with a noble contempt of chronology are aU brought together 
from Abel to Noah. The good children say the ten Command- 
ments, the Belief and the Lord's Prayer ; but Cain and his rout, 
after he had received a box on the car for not taking off his hat, 
and afterwards offering his left hand, is prompted by the devil 
so to blunder in the Lord's Prayer as to reverse the petitiona and 
say it backward !* 

Unaffectedly I declare I feel pain at repetitions like these, 
however innocent. As historical documents they are valuable ; 
but I am sensible that what I can read with my eye with perfect 
innocence, I can not without inward fear and misgivings pro- 
nounce with my tongue. 

Let me, however, be acquitted of presumption if I say that I 
can not agree with Mr. Malone, that our ancestors did not per- 
ceive the ludicrous in these things, or that they paid no separate 
attention to the serious and comic parts. Indeed his own state- 
ment contradicts it. For what purpose should the Vice leap 
upon the Devil's back and belabor him, but to produce this sepa- 
rate attention ? The people laughed heartily, no doubt. Nor 
can I conceive any meaning attached to the words " separate at- 
tention," that is not fully answered by one part of an exhibition 
exciting seriousness or pity, and the other raising mirth and loud 
laughter. That they felt no impiety in the affair is most true. 
For it is the very essence of that system of Christian polytheism, 
which in all its essentials is now fully as gross in Spain, in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, as it ever was in England in the days of 
Henry VI. — (nay, more so, for a "VVicliffe had not then appeared 
only, but scattered the good seed widely), it is an essential part, I 
say, of that system to draw the mind wholly from its own inward 
whispers and quiet discriminations, and to habituate the con- 
science to pronounce sentence in every case according to the es- 
tablished verdicts of the church and the casuists. I have looked 

♦ See pp. 288, 239, where this ir told more at lon/i^h and attributed to 
Hons SooLb. — Ed, 
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through volume afler volume of the moat approved casuistB, — 
Biid Btill I find diKquinlions whether this or that act is right, and 
under what ctrcumBtancee, to a minuteness that makes reaBontng 
ridiculous, and of a callous and unnatuiaJ immodesty, to which 
none but a monk could harden himgelf, who has been stripped of 
all the tender charities of life, yet is goaded on to make war 
against them by the unsubdued hauntings of our meaner nature, 
even as dogs are said to get the hydroplwbia from excessive thiist. 
I fully beheve that our ancestors laughed as heartily, as their 
posterity do at Grimaldi ; — and not having been told that they 
would be punished for laughing, they thought it very innocent ; 
and if their priests had left out murder in the catalogue of their 
prohibitions (as indeed they did under certain circun^atances of 
heresy), tbe greater part of them, — the moral instincts oommon 
. to all men having been smothered and kept from development, — 
would have thought as little of murder. 

However this may be, the necessity of at once instructing and 
gratifying the people produced the great distinction between the 
Greek and tbe English theatres ; — for to this we must attribute 
the origin of tragi-comedy, or a representation of human events 
more lively, nearer the truth, and permitting a larger field of 
moral instructioD, a more ample exhibition of the recesses of the 
human heart, under all the trials and circumstances that most 
concern us, than was known or guessed at by Jischylua, Sophocles, 
or Euripides ; — and at the same time we learn to account for, and 
— relatively to the author — perceive the necessity of, the Fool or 
Clown, or both, as the substitutes of the Vice and the Devil, 
which our ancestors had been so accustomed to see in every ex- 
hibition of the stage, that they could not feel any performance 
perfect without them. Even to this day in Italy, every opera — 
(even Metastasio obeyed the claim throughout) — must have six 
characters, generally two pairs of cross lovers, a tjTant and a con- 
fidant, or a father and two confidauts, themselves lovers ; — and 
when a new opera appears, it is the universal fashion to ask — 
which is the tyrant, which the lover ? &c. 

It is the especial honor of Christianity, that in its worst and 
most corrupted form it can not wholly separate itself from 
morality ; — whereas the other religions in their best form (I do 
not include Mohammedanism, which is only an anomalous corrup- 
tion of Christianity, like Swedenborgianism), have no ixrawaATO^ 
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with it. The very impersonation of moral evil under the name 
of Vice, facilitated all other impersonations ; and hence we see 
that the Mysteries were succeeded hy Moralities, or dialogues and 
plots of allegorical personages. Again, some character in real 
history had become so famous, so proverbial, as Nero for instance, 
that they were introduced instead of the moral quality, for which 
they were so noted ; — and in this manner the stage was moving 
on to the absolute production of heroic and comic real characters, 
when the restoration of literature, followed by the ever-blessed 
Reformation, let in upon the kingdom not only new knowledge, 
but new motive. A useful rivalry commenced between the me- 
tropolis on the one hand, the residence, independently of the 
court and nobles, of the most active and stirring spirits who had 
not been regularly educated, or who, from mischance or other- 
wise, had forsaken the beaten track of preferment, — and the 
universities on the other. The latter prided themselves on their 
closer approximation to the ancient rules and ancient regularity 
— ^taking the theatre of Greece, or rather its dim reflection, the 
rhetorical tragedies of the poet Seneca, as a perfect ideal, without 
any critical collation of the times, origin, or circumstances ; — 
whilst, in the meantime, the popular writers, who could not, and 
would not abandon what they had found to delight their coun- 
trymen sincerely, and not merely from inquiries first put to the 
recollection of rules, and answered in the affirmative, as if it 
had been an arithmetical sum, did yet borrow from the scholais 
whatever they advantageously could, consistently with their own 
peculiar means of pleasing. 

And here let me pause for a moment's contemplation of this 
interesting subject. 

We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove both 
transcendently beautiful. As absurd as it would be to institute 
a comparison between their separate claims to beauty from any 
abstract rule common to both, without reference to the life and 
being of the animals themselves, — or as if, having first seen the 
dove, we abstracted its outlines, gave them a false generalization, 
called them the principles or ideal of bird-beauty, and then pro- 
ceeded to criticize the swan or the eagle ; — not less absurd is it to 
pass judgment on the works of a poet on the mere ground that 
tliey have been called by the same class-name with the works of 
other poets in other times and circumstances, or on any gronnd. 
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indeed, save that of their iD&ppropnatene» to their own' end and 
being-, their want of significance, ae Bymbole or physiognomy. 

1 few have there been among critics, who have ToUowed with 
the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever wandering 
spirit of poetry through its various melempeychoee*, aod conse- 
qtient 'metamorphoses; or who have rejoiced io the light of clear 
perception at beholding with each new birth, with each rare 
avatar, the human race frame to itself a new body, by assimila- 
ting materials of nourishment out of its new circumstances, and 
work for itself new organs of power appropriate to the new 
epheru of its motion and activity 1 {d) 

1 have before spoken of the Romance, or the language formed 
out of the decayed Roman and the Northern tongues ; and com- 
paring it n'ith the Latin, we find it less perfect in simplicity and 
relation — the privileges of a language formed by the mere attrac- 
tion of homogeneous parts ; — but yet more rich, more eipressive 
and various, as one formed by more obscure affinities out of a 
chaos of apparently heterogeneous atoms. As more than a 
metaphor, — as an analogy of this, t have named the (rue genu- 
ine modem poetry the romantic ; and the works of Shakspeare 
are romantic poetry revealing ilself in the drama. If the trage- 
dies of Sophocles are in the strict sense of the word tragedies, and 
the comedies of Aristophanes comedies, we must emancipate our- 
selves from a false association arising from misapplied names, 
and lind a new word for the plays ol Shakspeare. For they are, 
in the ancient sense, neither tragedies nor comedies, nor both in 
one, — but a diSereut genui, diverse in kind, and not merely dif- 
ferent in degree. They may be called romantic dramas, or 
dramatic romances, (e) 

A deviation from the simple forms and unities of the ancient 
stage is an essential principle, and, of course, an appropriate ex- 
cellence, of the romantic drama. For these unities were to a 
great extent the natural form of that which in its elements was 
homogeneous, and the representation of which was addressed pre- 
eminently to the outward senses ; — and though the fable, the lan- 
guage and the characters appealed to the reason rather than to 
the mere understanding, inasmuch as they supposed an ideal state 
rather than referred to an existing reality — yet it was a reason 
which was obliged to aerammodate itaelf to the seniei, and lofar 
became a tart of num elcratad nndeivtanding. On the other 
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hand, the romantic poetry — ^the Shaksperian drama — appealed 
to the imagination rather than to the senses, and to the reason as 
contemplating our inward nature, and the workings of the pas- 
sions in their most retired recesses. But the reason, as reason, is 
independent of time and space ; it has nothing to do with them : 
and hence the certainties of reason have been called eternal 
truths. As for example — the endless properties of the circle ; — 
what connection have they with this or that age, with this or 
that country ? — The reason is aloof from time and space ; the 
imagination is an arbitrary controller over both ; — and if only the 
poet have such power of exciting our internal emotions as to make 
us present to the scene in imagination chiefly, he acquires the 
right and privilege of using time and space as they exist in itaia- 
gination, and obedient only to the laws by which the imagination 
itself acts (/). These laws it will be my object and aim to point 
out as the examples occur, which illustrate them. But here let 
me remark what can never be too often reflected on by all who 
would intelligently study the works either of the Athenian dram- 
atists, or of Shakspeare, that the very essence of the former con- 
sists in the sternest separation of the diverse in kind and the dis- 
parate in the degree, whilst the latter delights in interlacing, by 
a rainbow-like transfusion of hues, the one with the other. 

And here it will be necessary to say a few words on the stage 
and on stage-illusion. 

A theatre, in the widest sense of the word, is the general term 
for all places of amusement through the ear or eye, in which men 
assemble in order to be amused by some entertainment presented 
to all at the samfe time and in common. Thus, an old Puritan 
divine says : — " Those who attend public worship and sermons 
only to amuse themselves, make a theatre of the church, and 
turn God*s house into the deviFs. Tlicatra ades diaboicla- 
tricce'^ The most important and dignified species of this genus 
is, doubtless, the stage (res theatralis histriofnca), which, in ad- 
dition to the generic definition above given, may be characterized 
in its idea, or according to what it does, or ought to, aim at, as a 
combination of several or of all the flue arts in an harmonious 
whole, having a distinct end of its oimi, to which the peculiar end 
of each of the component arts, taken separately, is made subordi- 
nate and subservient — that, namely, of imitating reality — wheth- 
er external things, actions, or pa.ssions — ^imder a semblance of re- 
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ulitf , Thus, Claude imitates a landscape at aiinset, but only ai 
a picture ; while a forest-scene is not presented to the spectaton 
as a picture, bnt as a forest; and though, in the full tense of the 
word, we are no more deceived hy the one than b; the other, yet 
are oar feelings very diflerently afleeted ; and the pleasure de- 
rived from the one is not composed of the same elements as that 
afibrded by the other, even on the supposition that the gvantvm 
of both were equal. In the former, a picture, it is a condition of 
all geniune delight that we should not he deceived ; in the latter, 
stage-scenery (inasmuch as its principal end .is not in or for itself, 
as is the case in a picture, hut to be an assistance and means to 
an end out of itself), its very purpose is to produce as much illu- 
sioa as its nature permits. These, and all other stage presenta- 
tions, are to produce a sort of temporary half-fatth, which the 
spectator encourages in himself and supports by a voluntary con- 
tribution on his own part, because he knows that it is at all times 
in his power to see the thing as it really is. I have often ob- 
served that little children are actually deceived by stage-scenery, 
never by pictures \ though even these produce an effect on their 
impressible minds, which they do not on the minds of adults. 
The child, if strongly impressed, does not indeed positively think 
the picture to be the reality ; but yet he does not think the ron- 
trary. As Sir George Beaumont was showing me a very fine 
engraving from Rubens, representing a, storm at sea without any 
vessel or boat introduced, my hltle boy, then about five years 
old, came dancing and singing into the room, and all at once (if I 
may so say) tumbled in upon the print. He instantly started, 
stood silent and motionless, with the strongest expression, first of 
wonder and then of grief in hia eyes and countenance, and at 
length said, " And where is the ship ? But that is sunk, and the 
men are all drowned I" still keeping his eyes fixed on the print 
Now what pictures arc to little children, stage illusion is to men, 
provided they retain any part of the child's sensibility ; except, that 
in the latter instancy the suspension of the act of comparison, 
which permits this sort of negative belief, is somewhat more as- 
, sistcd by the will, than in that of a child respecting a picture. 
The true stage -illusion in this and in all other thinR* consists— 
not in the mind's judging it to bea forest, but, in its remission of 
the judgment that it is not a forest. And this subject of itago- 
illuaion is so important, and so many practical errors and fatso 
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criticisms may arise, and indeed have arisen, either from reaaon- 
ing on it as actual delusion (the strange notion, on which the 
French critics built up their theory, and on which the French 
poets justify the construction of their tragedies), or from denying 
it altogether (which seems the end of Dr. Johnson's reasoning, 
and which, as extremes meet, would lead to the very same conse- 
quences, by excluding whatever would not be judged probable by 
us in our coolest state of feeling, with all our faculties in even 
balance), that these few remarks will, I hope, be pardoned, if 
they should serve either to explain or to illustrate the point. 
For not only are we never absolutely deluded — or any thing like 
it, but the attempt to cause the highest delusion possible to beings 
in their senses sitting in a theatre, is a gross fault, incident only 
to low minds, which, feeling that they can not aflect the heart 
or head permanently, endeavor to call forth the momentary afieo- 
tions. There ought never to be more pain than is compatible 
with co-existing pleasure, and to be amply repaid by thought. 

Shakspeare found the infant stage demanding an intermixtuie 
of ludicrous character as imperiously as that of Greece did the 
chorus, and high language accordant. And there are many ad- 
vantages in this ; — a greater assimilation to nature, a greater 
scope of power, more truths, and more feelings ; — the eiiects of 
contrast, as in Lear and the Fool ; and especially this, that the 
true language of passion becomes sufficiently elevated by your 
having previously heard, in the same piece, the lighter conversa- 
tion of men under no strong emotion. The very nakedness of 
the stage, too, was advantageous — for the drama thence became 
something between a recitation and a re-presentation ; and the 
absence or paucity of scenes allowed a freedom from the laws of 
unity of place and unity of time, the observance of which mast 
either confine the drama to as few subjects as may be counted on 
the fingers, or involve gross improbabilities, far more striking 
than the violation would have caused. Thence, also, was pre- 
cluded the danger of a false ideal — of aiming at more than what 
is possible on the whole. What play of the ancients, with refer- 
ence to their ideal, does not hold out more glaring absurdities than 
any in Shakspeare ? On the Greek plan a man could more easily 
be a poet than a dramatist ; upon our plan more easily a drama- 
tist than a poet 
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THE DBAMA GENERALLY. AND PUBLIC TASTE. 

UNACCfBTOKED to address Euch an audience, and having lost 
by a long: interval of confinement the advantages of my former 
short schooling, 1 had miBcalculated in my last Lecture the pro- 
portion of ray matter to my time, and by bad economy and un- 
skilful management, the several heads of my discourse failed in 
making the entire performance correBpotid with the promise pub- 
licly circulated in the weekly annunciation of the subjects, to be 
treated. It would indeed have been wiser in me, aud perhaps 
better on the whole, if 1 had caused my Lectures to be announ- 
ced only as continuations of the msin subject. But if I be, as 
perforce 1 must be, gratified by the recollection of whatever has 
appeared to give you pleasure, I am conscious of something bet- 
ter, though less flattering, a. sense of unfeigned gratitude for your 
forbearance with my defects. Like aifectionate guardians, you 
see without disgust the awkwardness, and witness with sympathy 
the growing pains, of a youthfiil endeavor, and look forward with 
a hope, which is its own reward, ta the contingent results of 
practice — to its intellectual maturity. 

In my last address 1 defined poetry to be the art. or whate%-er 
better term our language may afford, of representing external 
nature and human thoughts, both relatively to human aJTections, 
so as to cause tbo production of as great immediate pleasure in 
each part as is compatible with the largest possible sura of pleas- 
ure on the whole. Now this definition applies equally to paint- 
ing and music as to poetry ; and iu truth tlie term poetry is alike 
applicable to all three. The vehicle alone constitutes the differ- 
ence ; and the term ' poetry' is rightly applied by eminence to 
measured words, only because the sphere of their action is far 
wider, the power of giving permanence to them much more cer- 
tain, and incomparably greater the facility, by which men, not 
defective by nature or disease, may be enabled to derive habitual 
pleasure and instruction from them. On my mentioning these 
considerations to a painter of great genius, who had been, from 
a most honorable enthusiasm, eitolling his own art, he was so 
struck with their truth, that he exclaimed, '■ I want no other ar- 
gumenU ; — poetry, that is, verbal poetry, must be the greatest ; 
all that proTM fin*! eaosaa in the world, proves thli ', k-^w^^ 
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be shocking to tliink otherwise !" — And in truth, deeply, ! hi 
more than woHb cut express, as 1 vcaemte the Lost Jadgment 
and the Prophets of Michel Angelo Buonaroti, — ^j-et the tbij 
pain which I repeatedly felt as I lost myself in gazing npoa 
them, the painful consideration that their having been painted in ' 
fresco was the sole cause that they had not been abandoned to 
all the accidents of a dangerons transportation to a distant capi- 
tal, and that the some caprice which made the NeapoUtaa sol- 
diery destroy all the exquisite masterpieces on the walla of the 
church of the Trimtado Monte, uAer the retreat of their ontag- 
onist barbariaDs, might as easily have made vanish the rooms 
and open gallery of Rafiael, and the yet more unapproach&ble 
wonders of the sublime Florentine in the Sixtine Chapel, forced 
upon my mind the reflection '. How grateful the human race 
ought to be that the works of Buchd, Newton, Plato, UUtoo, 
Shakspeare, arc not subjected to similar contingencies, — that 
they and their fellows, and the great, though inferior, peerage of 
undying intellect, are secured ; — secured even from a second 'a- 
Tuption of Golbs and Vandals, in addition to many other safe- 
guards, by the vast empire of English language, laws, and ralir 
gion founds in America, through the overflow of the power and 
the virtue of my country ; — and that now the great and certain 
works of genuine fame can only cease to act for mankind, vhen 
men themselves cease to be men, or when the planet on which 
they exist, shall have altered its relations, or have ceased to be. 
Lord Bacon, in the language of the gods, if I may use an Ho- 
meric phr3se,'has cxprcEscd a similar thought : — 

Lastly. IvBviog the Tulgnr nr^iu^Dt^ llmt by leamiDg man ezccUetli 
mail In tUnt irbvrciii 01.111 eicollcdi beasts : tlint by Ipamiiig man aMcnlfth 
ti> tlic hcareoB and Ihcir niotlona. wlicre in biKly he «aii not cnni«^ and the 
llko : let ii« KiQcIude with th« dimity nod cxcellvncy of bnosledge ud 
li'arnini; in that nbereunlo num'd nalurf doth most aspirin, irhich is, im- 
niortnlity or coutiouaiice ; Tor to Ihi^ icuJolh generation, aotl raising bouMS 
oud famibes; to Ibis tend builiiiogST fouDilatioiu. and monuments; to tbis 
lendctb (be desire of nuaiiiry, fame, and eelvbratioii. and io effect th« 
streDiflb of all other bumau dei-trei. VTe sec Ibcn hoir fiir the mooument* 
of idt and learning ar« more <lurable than the mouanients of pover, or of 
the hands. For bare not the verses of Uonier continued (wenty-fire bon- 
dred years, or more, wilbout the loss of a Bvllablc or letter ; during vhich 
tun*, infinite pukces. tfmplcs. ea^-tles. cities, luive been decayed and dnuol- 
ishedt It is not possible to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cniaar ; no, nor of tlie kiai^ or preat p 
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jtan ; for the origmala can not last, ami the eojHC* on oK bat loae uT (he 
lili) aod tmth. But the imagea of men's wita sncl knowledge remain in 
hooka, exuapted from the vrong of time, and capable of perpetoaj reoora' 
lion. Neither are they fitlj to be oiled images, because thej gtnentt 
■till, and east their seeds in the minds of othen. prorokiag and camiog in- 
finite actioDi and apiniana in Bocceedlug ages : so that, if the inTenlioo lA 
the ahip ma llioogbt so noble, which eurieth riches and cammudities from 
place to place, and eonsocdateth the most remote regions ia participatiuo of 
their trnits; how much more are letters to be magnified, which, as ships, 
pass through the vast stat of time, and make tget *o distant to participate 
«r the wisd«n, illuminatiotis, and InTentioos, the one of the other )* 

But let OS now consider what the drama ehould be. And 
first, it is not a copy, but an imitation, of nature. This is the 
univerBal principle of the fine arte. In all well laid out grounds 
what delight do we feel from that balance and antithesis of feel- 
ings and thoughts .' How natural ! we say ; — but the very won- 
der which caused the exclamation, imphes that we perceived 
Bft at the same moment. Vi'e catch the hint from nature itself. 
Whenever in motmtains or cataracts we discover a. likeness to any 
thing artificial which yet we know is not artificial — what pleas- 
ure ! And so it ig in appearances kno'nit to be artificial, which 
appear to be natural. This applies iu due degrees, regulated by 
steady good sense, from a clump of trees to the Paradise Lost or 
Othello. It would be ea^y to apply it to painting, and even, 
though with greater abstraclion of thought, and by more subtle 
yet equally just analogies — to music. But this belongs to others ; 
■uffice it that one great principle is common to all the fine arts, 
a principle which probably is the condition of aU consciousness, 
without which we should feel and imagine only by discontinuous 
moments, and be plants or brute animals instead of meu ; — 1 
mean that ever-varying balance, or balancing, of images, no- 
tions, or feelings, conceived as in opposition to each other ; — in 
short, the perception of identity and contrariety ; the least de- 
gree of which constitutes likeness, the greatest absolute differ- 
ence ; but the infinite gradations between these two form all the 
play and all the interest of our intellectual and moral being, till 
it leads us to a feeling and an object more awful than it seems 
to me compatible with even the present subject to utter aloud ; 
though I am most desirous to suggest it. For there alone are all 
things at once different and the same ; there alone, as tbe prin- 

* Advac ei B wi t of Learning, book I. tatjlne. 
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ciple of all things, does distinction exist unaided by diyisi<m ; 
there are will a«d reason, succession of time and oninoving eter- 
nity, infinite change and ineiTable rest I — 

Return, Alpheus I the dread voice is past 
Which shrunk thy streams I 

Thou honor'd flood. 



&mooth-Jl(noing Avon, crown'd with vooal re^df. 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood 1*- 
But now my voice proceeds. 

We may divide a dramatic poet's characteristics before we 
enter into the component merits of any one work, and with refei^ 
ence only to those things which arc to be the materials of all, 
into language, passion, and character ; always bearing in mind 
that these must act and react on each other, — ^the language in- 
spired by the passion, and the language and the passion modified 
and differenced by the character. To the production of the high- 
est excellences in these three, there are requisite in the mind of 
the author ; — good sense ; talent ; sensibility ; imagination ; — 
and to the perfection of a work we should add two faculties of 
lesser importance, yet necessary for the ornaments and foliage of 
the column and the roof — fancy and a quick sense of beauty. 

As to language ; — it can not be supposed that the poet should 
make his characters say all that they would, or that, his whole 
drama considered, each scene, or paragraph should be such as, 
on cool examination, we can conceive it likely that men in such 
situations would say, in that order, or with that perfection. And 
yet, according to my feelings, it is a very inferior kind of poetry, 
in which, as in the French tragedies, men are made to talk 
in a style which few indeed even of the wittiest can be supposed 
to converse in, and which both is, and on a moment's reflection 
appears to be, the natural produce of the hot-bed of vanity, 
namely, the closet of an author, who is actuated originally by a 
desire to excite surprise and wonderment at his own superiority 
to other men, — instead of having felt so deeply on certain sub- 
jects, or in consequence of certain imaginations, as to make it 
almost a necessity of his nature to seek for sympathy, — no doubt, 
with that honorable desire of permanent action which distin- 
guishes genius. — Wliere then is the diflerence ? — In this, that 
each part should be proportionate, though the whole may be per- 
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hapt imponible. At all events, it should be compatible with 
sound sense and logic in the mind of the poet himself. 

It is to be lamented that we judge of books by books, instead 
of referring what we read to our own experience. One great use 
of books is to make their contents a motive for observation. The 
German tragedies have in some respects been justly ridiculed. 
In them the dramatist often becomes a novelist in his directions 
to the actors, and thus degrades tragedy into pantomime. Yet 
still the consciousness of the poet's mind must be diffused over 
that of the reader or spectator ; but he himself, according to his 
genius, elevates us, and by being always in keeping, prevents us 
from perceiving any strangeness, though we feel great exultation. 
Many diflerent kinds of style may be admirable, both in difierent 
men, and in different parts of the same poem. 

See the different language which strong feelings may justify in 
Shylock, and learn from Shakspeare's conduct of that character 
the terrible force of ever)' plain and calm diction, when known 
to proceed from a resolved and impassioned man. 

It is especially with reference to the drama, and its character- 
istics in any given nation, or at any particular period, that the 
dependence of genius on the public taste becomes a matter of the 
deepest importance. I do not mean that taste which springs 
merely from caprice or fashionable imitation, and which, in fact, 
genius can and by degrees will, create for itself ; but that which 
arises out of wide-grasping and heart-enrooted causes, which is 
epidemic, and in the ver}' air that all breathe. This it is which 
kills, or withers, or corrupts. Socrates, indeed, might walk arm 
and arm with Hygeia, whilst pestilence, with a thousand furies 
running to and fro, and clashing against each other in a com- 
plexity and agglomeration of horrors, was shooting her darts of 
fire and venom all around him. Even such was Milton ; yea, 
and such, in spite of all that has been babbled by his critics in 
pretended excuse for his damning, because for them too profound 
excellences, — such was Shakspeare. But alas I the exceptions 
prove the rule. For who will dare to force his way out of the 
crowd, — not of the mere vulgar, — but of the vain and banded 
aristocracy of intellect, and presume to join the almost supernat- 
ural beings that stand by themselves aloof? 

Of this diseased epidemic influence there are two forms es- 
pecially preclusive of tragic worth. The first is the necessary 
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growtbof a sense and love of the Indicrous, and a morbid sensibility 
of the assimilative power, — an inflammation produced by cold 
and weakness, — ^which in the boldest burst of passion will lie in 
wait for a jeer at any phrase, that may have an accidental coin- 
eideuce in the mere words with something base or trivial. For 
instance, — ^to express woods, not on a plain, but clothing a hiU, 
which overlooks a valley, or deU, or river, or the sea, — ^the trees 
rising one above another, as the spectators in an ancient theatre, 
— 1 know no other word in our language (bookish and pedantic 
terms out of the question) but h<i?iging woods, the sylvtB super- 
impendentes of CatuUus ;* yet let some wit call out in a slang 
tone, — '' the gallows !'' and a peal of laughter would damn the 
play. Uence it is that so many dull pieces have had a decent 
run, only because nothing unusual above, or absurd below, medi- 
ocrity furnished an occasion, — a spark for the explosive materials 
collected behind the orchestra. But it would take a volume of 
no ordinary size, however laconically the sense were expressed, 
if it were meant to instance the efiects, and unfold all the causes, 
of this disposition upon the moral, intellectual, and even physical 
character of a people, with its influences on domestic life and in- 
dividual deportment. A good document upon this subject would 
be the histor}' of Paris society and of French, that is, Parisian, 
literature from the commencement of the latter half of the reign 
of Louis XIV. to that of Bonaparte, compared with the preceding 
philosophy and poetry even of Frenchmen themselves. 

The second form, or more properly, perhaps, another distinct 
cause, of this diseased disposition is matter of exultation to the 
philanthropist and philosopher, and of regret to the poet, the 
painter, and the statuar}- alone, and to them only as poets, painters, 
and statuaries ; — namely, the security, the comparative equability, 
and ever increasing sameness of human life. Men axe now so 
seldom thro>^Ti into wild circumstances, and violences of excite- 
ment, that the language of such states, the law^ of association of 
feeling with thought, the starts and strange far-flights of the 
assimilative power on the slightest and least obvious likeness 
presented by thoughts, words, or objects, — ^these are aU judged 
of by authority, not by actual experience, — ^by what men have 

* Confestim Poneos adest, Yiri<ljuitia Tempe, • 

Tompaj, quje cina^mt sylvaj superimpeiideotes. 

KpHh. /v. 1^ Th, 28«. 
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been accustomed to regard as symbols of these states, and not 
the natural symbols, or self-manifestations of them. 

Even so it is in the language of man, and in that of nature. 
The sound sun, or the figures s, u, «, are purely arbitrary modes 
of recalling the object, and for visual mere objects they are not 
only sufficient, but have infinite advantages ifrom their very 
nothingness per se. But the language of nature is a subordinate 
Logos, that was in the beginning, and was with the thing it 
represented, and was the thing it represented. 

Now the language of Shakspeare, in his Lear for instance, is a 
something intermediate between these two ; or rather it is the 
former blended with the latter, — ^the arbitrary, not merely recall- 
ing the cold notion of the thing, but expressing the reality of it, 
and, as arbitrary language is an heirloom of the human race, 
being itself a part of that which it manifests. What shall I de- 
duce from the preceding positions ? Even this, — the appropriate, 
the never to be too much valued advantage of the theatre, if only 
the actors were what we know they have been, — a delightful, yet 
most eflectual remedy for this dead palsy of the public mind. 
What would appear mad or ludicrous in a book, when presented 
to the senses under the form of reality, and with the truth of na- 
ture, supplies a species of actual experience. This is indeed the 
special privilege of a great actor over a great poet. No part was 
ever played in perfection, but nature justified herself in the hearts 
of all her children, in what state soever they were, short of abso- 
lute moral exhaustion, or downright stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions, or to pass judgments ; we are taken by 
storm, and, though in the histrionic art many a clumsy counter- 
feit, by caricature of one or two features, may gain applause as a 
fine likeness, yet never was the very thing rejected as a counter- 
feit. I when I think of the inexhaustible mine of virgin treas- 
ure in our Shakspeare, that I have been almost daily reading him 
since I was ten years old, — that the thirty intervening years have 
been unintermittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the study 
of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish and German bdle 
lettristSj and the last fifteen years in addition, far more intensely 
in the analysis of the laws of life and reason as they exist in man, 
— and that upon every step I have made forward in taste, in ac- 
quisition of facts from history or my own observation, and ip 
knowledge of the difierent laws of being and their apj: 
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ceptions, from accidental collision of disturbing forces,*— 4ihat at 
every new accession of information, afler every successful exercise 
of meditation, and every fresh presentation of experience, I have 
unfailingly discovered a proportionate increase of wisdom and in- 
tuition in Shakspeare ; — ^when I know this, and know too, that 
by a conceivable and possible, though hardly to be expected, ar- 
rangement of the British theatres, not all, indeed, but a large, a 
very large, proportion of this indefinite all — (round which no 
comprehension has yet drawn the line of circumscription, so as to 
say to itself, ' 1 have seen the whole*) — ^might be sent into the 
heads and hearts — into the very souls of the mass of mankind, to 
whom, except by this living comment and interpretation, it must 
remain forever a sealed volume, a deep well without a wheel or 
a windlass ; — it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm to steal 
away from sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in the 
fairy world of possibility ! Yet even in the grave cheerfulness of 
a circumspect hope, much, very much, might be done ; enough, 
assuredly, to furnish a kind and strenuous nature with ample 
motives for the attempt to effect what may be efiected. 



SHAKSPEARE, A POET GENERALLY. 

Clothed in radiant armor, and authorized by titles sure and 
manifold, as a poet, Shakspeare came forward to demand the 
throne of fame, as the dramatic poet of England. His excellen* 
ces compelled even his contemporaries to seat him on that throne, 
although there were giants in those days contending for the same 
honor. Hereafter I would fain endeavor to make out the title of 
the English drama as created by, and existing in, Shakspeare, 
and its right to the supremacy of dramatic excellence. But he 
had shown himself a poet, previously to his appearance as a dra- 
matic poet ; and had no Lear, no Othello, no Henry IV., no 
Twelfth Night ever appeared, we must have admitted that 
Shakspeare possessed the chief, if not every, requisite of a poet, — 
deep feeling and exquisite sense of beauty, both as exhibited to 
the eye in the combinations of form, and to the ear in sweet and 
appropriate melody ; that these feelings were under the command 
of his own will ; that in his very first productions he projected 
his mind out of his own particular being, and felt, and made 
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others feel, on subjects no way connected with himself, except by 
force of Contemplation and that sublime faculty by which a great 
raind becomes that, on which it meditates. To this must be 
added that afiectionate love of nature and natural objects, with- 
out which no man could have observed so steadily, or painted so 
truly and passionately, the very minutest beauties of the external 
world : — 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch ; to overshoot bis troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care, 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles ; 
The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foe& 

Sometimes be runs among the flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 
Danger deviseth shifts, wit waits on fear. 

For there his smell with others' being mingled. 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, till they have singled. 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out, 
Then do they spend their mouths ; echo replies. 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

By this poor Wat far ofl^ upon a hill. 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear. 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore-sick, that hears the passing bell. 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way : 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratofa. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 
For misery is trodden on by many. 
And being low, never relieved by any. 

Venui and Adcni*, 
Axid the preceding description : — 

But lo 1 from forth a copse that neigfabort by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, Ae. 

is much more admirable, but in parts less fitted for quotation. 
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Moreover Shakspeare had shown that he possessed fancy, oon- 
sidcred as the faculty of bringing together images dissimilar in 
the main by some one point or more of likeness, as in such a pas- 
sage as this : — 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prisoned in a jail of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band : 

So white a friend ingirts so white a foe ! — Jb, 

And still mounting the intellectual ladder, he had as unequivo- 
cally proved the indwelling in his mind of imagination, or the 
power by which one image or feeling is made to modify many 
others, and by a sort of fusion to force many into one ; — that 
which aflerwards showed itself in such might and energy in 
Lear, where the deep anguish of a father spreads the feeling of 
ingratitude and cruelty over the very elements of heaven ; — and 
which, combining many circumstances into one moment of con- 
sciousness, tends to produce that ultimate end of all human 
thought and human feeling, unity, and thereby the reduction of 
the spirit to its principle and fountain, who is alone truly one. 
Various are the workings of this the greatest faculty of the hu- 
man mind, both passionate and tranquil. Li its tranquil and 
purely pleasurable operation, it acts chiefly by creating out of 
many things, as they would have appeared in the description of 
an ordinary mind, detailed in unimpassioned succession, a one- 
ness, even as nature, the greatest of poets, acts upon ua, when we 
open our eyes upon an extended prospect. Thus the flight of 
Adonis in the dusk of the evening : — 

Look I how a bright star shootcth from the sky ; 
So glides be in the night from Venus* eye ! 

How many images and feelings are here brought together 
without effort and without discord, in the beauty of Adonis, the 
rapidity of his flight, the yearning, yet hopelessness, of the enam- 
ored gazer, while a shadowy ideal character is thrown over the 
whole I Or this power acts by impressing the stamp of humani- 
ty, and of human feelings, on inanimate or mere natural objects: — 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty. 
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Who doth the world so gloriotulj behold. 
The cedar-top0 and hills seem bamish'd gold. 

Or again, it acts by so carrying on the eye of the reader as to 
make him ahnost lose the consciousness of words, — ^to make 
him see every thing flashed, as Wordsworth has grandly and ap- 
propriately said, — 

FTtuhed apon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitade ; — 

and this without exciting any painful or laborious attention, 
without any anatomy of description (a fault not uncommon in 
descriptive poetry) — ^but with the sweetness and easy movement 
of nature. This energy is an absolute essential of poetry, and 
of itself would constitute a poet, though not one of the highest 
class ; — ^it is, however, a most hopefid sjrmptom, and the Venus 
and Adonis is one continued specimen of it. 

In this beautiful poem there is an endless activity of thought 
in all the possible associations of thought with thought, thought 
with feeling, or with words, of feelings with feelings, and of 
words with words. 

Even as the sun, with purple-color'd Coce, 
Had ta'en bis last leave of the woeping morn, 
Roee-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase : 
Hmiting he loved, but love he laughed to soora. 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him. 
And like a bold-iaoed suitor 'gins to woo him. 

Remark the humanizing imagery and circumstances of the first 
two lines, and the activity of thought in the play of words in the 
fourth line. The whole stanza presents at once the time, the ap- 
pearance of the morning, and the two persons distinctly charac- 
terized, and in six simple verses puts the reader in possession of 
the whole argument of the poem. 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 
Under the other was the tender boy, 
Who blush'd and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy, 
She red and hot, as ooals of glowing fire. 
He red for shame, bat frosty to desire : — 

This stanza and the two following aflbrd good instances of that 

VOL. IV. C 
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poetic power, which I mentioned ahove, of making every thing 
present to the imagination — hoth the forms, and the pasdons 
which modify those forms, either actually, as in the representar 
tions of love, or anger, or other human affections ; or imagina- 
tively, by the different manner in which inanimate oljects, or ob- 
jects unimpassioned themselves, are caused to bo seen by the 
mind in moments of strong excitement, and according to the kind 
of the excitement, — ^whether of jealousy, or rage, or love, in the 
only appropriate sense of the word, or of the lower impulses of 
our nature, or finally of the poetic feeling itself. It is, perhaps, 
chiefly in the power of producing and reproducing the latter that 
the poet stands distinct. 

The subject of the Venus and Adonis is unpleasing ; but the 
poem itself is for that very reason the more illustrative of Shake- 
peare. There are men who can write passages of deepest pathos 
and even sublimity, on circumstances personal to themselves, and 
stimulative of their own passions ; but they are not, therefore, on 
this account poets. Read that magnificent burst of woman's pa- 
triotism and exultation, Deborah's song of victory ; it is glorious, 
but nature is the poet there. It is quite another matter to be- 
come all things and yet remain the same, — ^to make the change- 
ful god be felt in the river, the lion and the flame ; — ^thls it is, 
that is the true imagination. Shakspeare writes in this poem, 
as if he were of another planet, charming you to gaze on the 
movements of Venus and Adonis, as you would on the twinkling 
dances of two vernal butterflies. 

Finally, in this poem and the Rape of Lucrece, Shakspeare gave 
ample proof of his possession of a most profound, energetic, and 
philosophical mind, without which he might have pleased, but 
could not have been a great dramatic poet. Chance and the 
necessity of his genius combined to lead him to the drama his 
proper province : in his conquest of which we should consider 
both the difficulties which opposed him, and the advantages by 
which he was assisted. 



SHAKSPEARE S JUDOIENT EQUAL TO HIS GENIUS. 

Thus then Shakspeare appears, from his Venus and Adonis and 
Rape of Lucrece alone, apart from all his great works, to have 
possessed all the conditions of the true poet. Let me now pro- 
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oeed to destroy, as far as may be in my power, the popular notion 
that he was a great dramatist by mere instinct, that he grew im- 
mortal in his own despite^and sank below men of second or 
third-rate power, when he attempted aught beside the drama — 
even as bees construct their cells and manufacture their honey to 
admirable perfection ; but would in vain attempt to build a nest. 
Now this mode of reconciling a compelled sense of inferiority with 
a feeling of pride, began in a few pedants, who having read that 
Sophocles was the great model of tragedy, and Aristotle the in- 
fallible dictator of its rules, and finding that the Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, and other master-pieces were neither in imitation of 
Sophocles, nor in obedience to Aristotle, — and not having (with 
one or two exceptions) the courage to affirm, that the delight 
which their country received from generation to generation, in de- 
fiance of the alterations of circumstances and habits, was wholly 
groundless, — took upon them, as a happy medium and refuge, to 
talk of Shakspeare as a sort of beautiful lustis fuzturcB, a delight- 
ful monster, — vriXdi, indeed, and without taste or judgment, but 
like the inspired idiots so much venerated in the East, uttering, 
amid the strangest follies, the sublimest truths. In nine places 
out of ten in which I find his awful name mentioned, it is with 
some epithet of "wild," *' irregular," "pure child of nature," &c. 
If all this be true, we must submit to it ; though to a thinking 
mind it can not but be painful to find any excellence, merely hu- 
man, thrown out of all human analogy, and thereby leaving us 
neither rules for imitation, nor motives to imitate ; — but if false, 
it is a dangerous falsehood ; — for it afibrds a refuge to secret self- 
conceit, — enables a vain man at once to escape his reader's indig- 
nation by general swoln panegyrics, and merely by his ipse dixit 
to treat, as contemptible, what he has not intellect enough to 
comprehend, or soul to feel, without assigning any reason, or re- 
ferring his opinion to any demonstrative principle ; thus leaving 
Shakspeare as a sort of grand Lama, adored indeed, and his very 
excrements prized as relics, but with no authority or real influ- 
ence. I grieve that every late voluminous edition of his works 
would enable me to substantiate the present charge with a vari- 
ety of facts, one tenth of which would of themselves exhaust the 
time allotted to me. Every critic, who has or has not made a 
collection of black-letter books — in itself a useful and respectable 
amusement, — ^puts on the seven-league boots of self-opinion, and 
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strides at once from an illustrator into a supreme judge, and 
blind and deaf, fills his three-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara ; 
and determines positively the greatness of the cataract to be 
neither more nor less than his three^unce phial has been able to 
receive. 

I think this a very serious subject. It is my earnest desire — 
my passionate endeavor, — to enforce at various times, and by va- 
rious arguments and instances, the close and reciprocal connection 
of just taste with pure morality. Without that acquaintance 
with the heart of man, or that docility and childlike gladness to 
be made acquainted with it, which those only can have, who dare 
look at their own hearts — and that with a steadiness which re- 
ligion only has the power of reconciling with sincere humihty ; 
— without this, and the modesty produced by it, I am deeply con- 
vinced that no man, however wide his erudition, however patient 
his antiquarian researches, can possibly understand, or be worthy 
of understanding, the writings of Shakspeare. 

Assuredly that criticism of Shakspeare will alone be genial 
which is reverential. The Englishman, who, without rever- 
ence, a proud and affectionate reverence, can utter the name 
of William Shakspeare, stands disqualified for the office of critic. 
He wants one at least of the very senses, the language of which 
he is to employ, and will discourse at best, but as a blind man, 
while the whole harmonious creation of light and shade with all 
its subtle interchange of deepening and dissolving colors rises in 
silence to the silent fiat of the uprising Apollo. However in^rior 
in ability L may be to some who have followed me, I own I am 
proud that I was the first in time who publicly demonstrated 
to the full extent of the position, that the supposed irregularity 
and extravagances of Shakspeare were the mere dreams of a 
pedantry that arraigned the eagle because it had not the dimen- 
sions of the swan. In all the successive courses of lectures de- 
livered by me, since my first attempt at the Royal Institution, it 
has been, and it still remains, my object, to prove that in all 
points from the most important to the most minute, the judgment 
of Shakspeare is commensurate with his genius — ^nay, that his 
genius reveals itself in his judgment, as in its most exalted form. 
And the more gladly do I recur to this subject from the clear con- 
viction, that to judge aright, and with distinct consciousness of 
the grounds of our judgment, concerning the works of Shakspeare, 
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implies the power and the means of judging rightly of all other 
works of intellect, those of abstract science alone excepted. 

It is a painful truth that not only individuals, but even whole 
nations, are ofUimes so enslaved to the habits of their education 
and immediate circumstances, as not to judge disinterestedly even 
on those subjects, the very pleasure arising from which consists 
in its disinterestedness, namely, on subjects of taste and polite lit- 
erature. Instead of deciding concerning their own modes and 
customs by any rule of reason, nothing appears rational, becom* 
ing, or beautiful to them, but what coincides with the peculiari- 
ties of their education. In this narrow circle, individuals may 
attain to exquisite discrimination, as the French critics have done 
in their own literature ; but a true critic can no more be such 
without placing himself on some central point, from which he 
may command the whole, that is, some general rule, which, 
founded in reason, or the faculties common to all men, must 
therefore apply to each — ^than an astronomer can explain the 
movements of the solar system \\'ithout taking his stand in the 
sun. And let me remark, that this will not tend to produce des- 
potism, but, on the contrary, true tolerance, in the critic. He 
will, indeed, require, as the spirit and substance of a work, some- 
thing true in human nature itself, and independent of all circum- 
stances ; but in the mode of applying it, he will estimate genius 
and judgment according to the felicity with which the imperish- 
able soul of intellect, shall have adapted itself to the age, the 
pFace, and the existing manners. The error he will expose, lies 
in reversing this, and holding up the mere circumstances as per- 
petual to the utter neglect of the power which can alone animate 
them. For art can not exist without, or apart from, nature ; and 
what has man of his own to give to his fellow-man, but his oiMi 
thoughts and feelings, and his observations, so far as they are 
modified by his o\%ti thoughts or feelings ? 

Let me, then, once more submit this question to minds eman- 
cipated alike from national, or party, or sectarian prejudice : — 
Are the plays of Shakspeare works of rude uncultivated genius, 
in which the splendor of the parts compensates, if aught can com- 
pensate, for the barbarous shapelessness and irregularity of the 
whole ? Or is the form equally admirable with the matter, and 
the judgment of the great poet, not less deserving our wonder than 
his genius ? — Or, again, to repeat the question in other words :— <* 
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Is Shakspeare a great dramatic poet on account only of those 
beauties and excellences which he possesses in common with the 
ancients, but with diminished claims to our love and honor to the 
full extent of his differences from them ? — Or are these very dif- 
ferences additional proofs of poetic wisdom, at once results and 
symbols of living power as contrasted with lifeless mechanism — 
of free and rival originality as contra-distinguished from servile 
imitation, or, more accurately, a blind copjring of efiects, instead 
of a true imitation of the essential principles ? — ^Imagine not that 
I am about to oppose genius to rules. No ! the comparative 
value of these rules is the very cause to be tried. The spirit of 
poetry, like all other living powers, must of necessity circum- 
scribe itself by rules, were it only to unite power with beauty. 
It must embody in order to reveal itself ; but a living body is of 
necessity an organized one ; and what is organization but the 
connection of parts in and for a whole, so that each part is at 
once end and means ? — This is no discovery of criticism ; — ^it is a 
necessity of the human mind ; and all nations have felt and 
obeyed it, in the invention of metre, and measured sounds, as the 
vehicle and ifivolucrum of poetry — itself a fellow-growth from 
the same life — even as the bark is to the tree I 

(g) No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form, 
neither indeed is there any danger of this. As it must not, so 
genius can not, be lawless ; for it is even this that constitutes it 
genius — the power of acting creatively under laws of its own 
origination. How then comes it that not only single Zaiii, but 
whole nations have combined in unhesitating condemnation of 
our great dramatist, as a sort of African nature, rich in beautiful 
monsters — as a wild heath where islands of fertiUty look the 
greener from the surrounding waste, where the lovehest plants 
now shine out among unsightly weeds, and now are choked by 
their parasitic growth, so intertwined that we can not disentangle 
the weed without snapping the flower ? — In this statement I have 
had no reference to the vulgar abuse of Voltaire,* save as far as 

* Take a slight specimen of it. 

Je suis bien loin assureinent de justifier en tout la trag^die d'Hamlet : 
c(st une piece prossicre et bar bare, qui iu aerait pas supportee par la plus 
vilt' populace de la France et de ritalie. Hamlet y devient fou au second 
acto, et 8a maitresse fole uii troi;;icme ; lo prince tue le pere de sa nuu- 
tresse. foignant de tuor un rat. ct rberoinc se jettc dans la riviire. On fiut 
6.1 fi>sse 9ur lo theatre ; des fossoyeurs diseut dea quolibeta dignes d*ecix, en 
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his charges are coincident with the decisions of Shakspeare's own 
commentators and (so they would tell you) almost idolatrous ad- 
mirers. The true ground of the mistake lies in the confounding 
mechanical regularity with organic form. The form is mechanic, 
when on any given material we impress a pre-determined form, 
not necessarily arising out of the properties of the material ; — as 
when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we wish it 
to retain when hardened. The organic form, on the other hand, 
is innate ; it shapes, as it develops, itself from within, and the 
fulness of its development is one and the same with the perfec- 
tion of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form. 
Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse powers, 
is equally inexhaustible in forms ; — each exterior is the physiog- 
nomy of the being within — its true image reflected and thrown 
out from the concave mirror ; — and even such is the appropriate 
excellence of her chosen poet, of our own Shakspeare — himself a 
nature hmnanized, a genial understanding directing self-con- 
sciously a power and an implicit wisdom deeper even than our 
consciousness. 

I greatly dislike beauties and selections in general ; but as 
proof positive of his unrivalled excellence, I should like to try 
Shakspeare by this criterion. Make out your amplest catalogue 
of all the human faculties, as reason or the moral law, the will, 
the feeling of the coincidence of the two (a feeling sui generis et 
dcfno?i St ratio demonstrationiim) called the conscience, the under- 
standing or prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment — and 
then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the 
beauties, the terrors, and the seeming caprices of nature, the real- 
ities and the capabilities, that is, the actual and the ideal, of the 
luiman mind, conceived as an individual or as a social being, as 
in innocence or in guilt, in a play-paradise, or in a w^ar-field of 
temptation ; — and then compare with Shakspeare under each of 
these heads all or any of the writers in prose and verse that have 

tenant dins leurs maius dea tetes de morts; le prince Hamlet r6pond h leurs 
arossicretcs abotninableB par des folifs nov moins deffoutanten. Pendant ce 
tonip«-la, un des acteurs fait la couqucto dt; la Pologue. HatnUt, sa mere, 
et fffti bratipere boivent enMnble sur ie theatre; on chantf a tabh, on «'y 
ipifrdle, on se bat, on ie tue : on croirait gue crt ouvrage ent U fr%iit <k 
Cimnfjination (Tun Muvage ivre. Dissertation before Semiraniis. 

Tliis is not. perhaps, very like Hamlet ; but nothing can be more liko 
Voltaire.— Jfi£ 
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ever lived ! Who, that is competent to judge, doubts the result ? 
— And ask your own hearts — ask your own common-sense — ^to 
conceive the possibility of this man being — I say not, the drunken, 
savage of that wretched socialist, whom Frenchmen, to their 
shame, have honored before their elder and better worthies — but 
the anomalous, the wild, the irregular, genius of our daily criti- 
cism ! What ! are we to have miracles in sport ? — Or, I speak 
reverently, does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine 
truths to man ? {h) 

RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARY 

or THE CHARACTEEISnOB OF SHAKSPEAILE's DRAMAS.* 

In lectures, of which amusement forms a large part of the 
object, there are some peculiar difficulties. The architect places 
his foundation out of sight, and the musician tunes his instrument 
before he makes his appearance ; but the lecturer has to try his 
chords in the presence of the assembly ; an operation not likely, 
indeed, to produce much pleasure, but yet indispensably necessary 
to a right understanding of the subject to be developed. 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as to civilized 
nations. The Laplander and the savage Indian are cheered by 
it as well as the inhabitants of London and Paris ; — its spirit 
takes up and incorporates surroimding materials, as a plant 
clothes itself with soil and climate, whilst it exhibits the work- 
ing of a vital principle within independent of all accidental cir- 
cumstances. And to judge with fairness of an author's works, 
we ought to distinguish what is inward and essential from what 
is outward and circumstantial. It is essential to poetry that it 
be simple, and appeal to the elements and primary laws of our 
nature ; that it be sensuous, and by its imagery elicit truth at a 
flash ; that it be impassioned, and be able to move our feelings 
and awaken our affections. In comparing different poets with 
each other, we should inquire which have brought into the fullest 
play our imagination and our reason, or have created the greatest 
excitement and produced the completest harmony. If we con- 
sider great exquisiteness of language and sweetness of metre 
alone, it is impossible to deny to Pope the character of a delight- 

* For the most part communicated by Mr. Juftioe Coleridge. — EtL 
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fill writer ; but whether he be a poet, must depend upon our 
definition of the word ; and, doubtless, if every thing that pleases 
be poetry, Pope's satires and epistles must be poetry. This, I 
must say, that poetry, as distinguished from other modes of com- 
position, does not rest in metre, and that it is not poetry, if it 
make no appeal to our passions or our imagination. One char- 
acter belongs to all true poets, that they write from a principle 
within, not originating in any thing without ; and that the true 
poet's work in its form, its shapings, and its modifications, is 
distinguished from all other works that assume to belong to the 
class of poetry, as a natural from an artificial flower, or as the 
mimic garden of a child from an enamelled meadow. In the 
former the flowers are broken from their stems and stuck into 
the ground ; they are beautiful to the eye and fragrant to the 
sense, but their colors soon fade, and their odor is transient as 
the smile of the planter ; — while the meadow may be visited 
again and again with renewed delight ; its beauty is innate in 
the soil, and its bloom is of the freshness of nature, (i) 

The next ground of critical judgment, and point of comparison, 
will be as to how far a given poet has been influenced by acci- 
dental circumstances. As a living poet must surely write, not 
for the ages past, but for that in which he lives, and those which 
are to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural that he should not 
violate, and on the other, necessary that he should not depend 
on, the mere manners and modes of his day. See how little 
does Shakspeare leave us to regret that he was bom in his par- 
ticular age I The great rora in modern times was what is called 
the Restoration of Letters ; — the ages preceding it are called 
the dark ages ; but it would be more wise, perhaps, to call them 
the ages in which we were in the dark. It is usually overlooked 
that the supposed dark period was not universal, but partial and 
successive, or alternate ; that the dark age of England was not 
the dark age of Italy, but that one country was in its light and 
vigor, whilst another was in its gloom and bondage. But no 
sooner had the Reformation sounded through Europe like the blast 
of an archangel's trumpet, than from king to peasant there arose 
an enthusiasm for knowledge ; the discovery of a manuscript 
became the subject of an embassy ; Erasmus read by moonlight, 
because he could not aflbrd a torch, and begged a penny, not for 
the love of charity, but for the love of learning. The three g 
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points of attention were religion, morals, and taste ; men of ge- 
nius as well as men of learning, who in this age need to be so 
widely distinguished, then alike became copyists of the ancients ; 
and this, indeed, was the only way by which the taste of mankind 
could be improved, or their understandings in£)rmed. Whilst 
Dante imagined himself a humble follower of Virgil, and Aiioeto 
of Homer, they were both unconscious of that greater power 
working within them, which in many points carried them beyond 
their supposed originals. All great discoveries bear the stamp of 
the age in which they are made ; — hence we perceive the efiects 
of the purer religion of the modems, visible for the most part in 
their Uves ; and in reading their works we should not content 
ourselves with the mere narratives of events long since passed, 
but should learn to apply their maxims and conduct to our- 
selves. 

Having intimated that times and manners lend their form and 
pressure to genius, let me once more draw a slight parallel be- 
tween the ancient and modem stage, the stages of Greece and 
of England. The Greeks were polytheists ; their religion was 
local ; almost the only object of all their knowledge, art, and 
taste, was their gods ; and, accordingly, their productions were, 
if the expression may be allowed, statuesque, whilst those of the 
modems are picturesque. (J) The Greeks reared a structure, 
which in its parts, and as a whole, filled the mind with the calm 
and elevated impression of perfect beauty, and symmetrical pro- 
portion. The modems also produced a whole, a more striking 
whole ; but it was by blending materials and fusing the parts 
together. And as the Pantheon is to York Minster or Westmin- 
ster Abbey, so is Sophocles compared with Shakspeare ; (k) in 
the one a completeness, a satisfaction, an excellence, on which 
the mind rests with complacency ; in the other a multitude of 
interlaced materials, great and little, magnificent and mean, ac- 
companied, indeed, with the sense of a falling short of perfection, 
and yet, at the same time, so promising of our social and indi- 
vidual progression, that we would not, if we could, exchange it 
for that repose of the mind which dwells on the forms of sym- 
metry in the acquiescent admiration of grace. This general 
characteristic of the ancient and modem drama might be illus- 
trated by a parallel of the ancient and modem music ; — ^the one 
consisting of melody arising from a succession only of pleasing 
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sounds, — ^the modem embracing harmony also, the result of com- 
bination and the efiect of a whole. (/) 

I have said, and I say it again, that great as was the genius 
of Shakspeare, his judgment was at least equal to it. Of this 
any one wiU be convinced, who attentively considers those points 
in which the dramas of Greece and England difier, from the dis- 
similitude of circumstances by which each was modified and in- 
flueuced. The Greek stage had its origin in the ceremonies of a 
sacrifice, such as of the goat to Bacchus, whom we most erro- 
neously regard as merely the jolly god of wine ; — for among the 
ancients he was venerable, as the symbol of that power which 
acts without our consciousness in the vital energies of nature, — 
the vinum rtiundiy — as Apollo was that of the conscious agency 
of our intellectual being, {rn) The heroes of old under the in- 
fluences of this Bacchic enthusiasm, performed more than hu- 
man actions ; — hence tales of the favorite champions soon passed 
into dialogue. On the Greek stage the chorus was always before 
the audience ; the curtain was never dropped, as we should say ; 
and change of place being therefore, in general, impossible, the 
absurd notion of condemning it merely as improbable in itself 
was never entertained by any one. If we can believe ourselves 
at Thebes in one act, we may believe ourselves at Athens in the 
next. If a story lasts twenty-four hours or twenty-four years, it 
is equally improbable. There seems to be no just boundary 
but what the feelings prescribe. But on the Greek stage where 
the same persons were perpetually before the audience, great 
judgment was necessary in venturing on any such change. The 
poets never, therefore, attempted to impose on the senses by 
bringing places to men, but they did bring men to places, as in 
the well-known instance in the Eumenides, where during an 
evident retirement of the chorus from the orchestra, the scene is 
changed to Athens, and Orestes is first introduced in the temple 
of Minerva, and the chorus of Furies come in afterwards in pur- 
suit of him.* 

In the Greek drama there were no formal divisions into scenes 

* MwiXl Eumen. v. 230-239. Notandum est, tcenamjam Atheiias trant- 
latam tic inftitui, tU primo Orettes solus conspiciatur in tcmpio Minerwa 
syipplex ejus simulacrum veiterans; paulo post axttem eum consequantur 
Eumenides, dec. Schutz's note. The reoessioos of the chorus were termed 
fjcravaardaeig. There is another instance in tlie Ajax, v. 814. — £d. 
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and acts ; there were no means, therefore, of allowing for the 
necessary lapse of time between one part of the dialogue and an- 
other, and imity of time in a strict sense was, of course, impossi- 
ble. To overcome that difficulty of accounting for time, which 
is effected on the modem stage by dropping a curtain, the judg- 
ment and great genius of the ancients supplied music and meas- 
ured motion, and with the lyric ode filled up the vacuity. In 
the story of the Agamemnon of JEschylus, the capture of Troy 
is supposed to be announced by a fire lighted on the Asiatic shore, 
and the transmission of the signal by successive beacons to My- 
cenae. The signal is first seen at the 21&t line, and the herald 
from Troy itself enters at the 486th, and Agamemnon himself 
at the? 83d line. But the practical absurdity of this was not 
felt by the audience, who, in imagination, stretched minutes into 
hours, while they listened to the lofly narrative odes of the cho- 
rus which almost entirely filled up the interspace. Another fact 
deserves attention here, namely, that regularly on the Greek stage 
a drama, or acted story, consisted in reality of three dramas, 
called together a trilogy, and performed consecutively in the 
course of one day. Now you may conceive a tragedy of Shak- 
speare's as a trilogy connected in one single representation. Di- 
vide Lear into three parts, and each would be a play with the 
ancients ; or take the three -SIschylean dramas of Agamemnon, 
and divide them into, or call them, as many acts, and they to- 
gether would be one play, (w) The first act would comprise the 
usurpation of ^gisthus, and the murder of Agamenmon ; the 
second, the revenge of Orestes, and the murder of his mother ; 
and the third, the penance and absolution of Orestes ;^-occupy- 
ing a period of twenty-two years. 

The stage in Shakspeare's time was a naked room with a 
blanket for a curtain ; but he made it a field for monarchs. 
That law of unity, which has its foundations, not in the fac- 
titious necessity of custom, but in nature itself, the unity of feel- 
ing, is everywhere and at all times observed by Shakspeare in 
his plays. Read Romeo and Juliet ; — all is youth and spring ; 
— youth with its follies, its virtues, its precipitancies ; — spring 
with its odors, its flowers, and its transiency ; it is one and the 
same feeling that commences, goes through, and ends the play. 
The old men, the Capulets and the Montagues, are not common 
>ld men : they have an eagerness, a heartiness, a vehemence, 
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the efiect of spring ; with Romeo, his change of passion, hiB 
sudden marriage, and his rash death, are all the effects of youth ; 
— whilst in Juliet love has all that is tender and melancholy in 
the nightingale, all that is voluptuous in the rose, with whatever 
is sweet in the freshness of spring ; hut it ends with a long deep 
sigh like the last hreeze of the ItaUan evening, (o) This unity 
of feeling and character pervades every drama of Shakspeare. 

It seems to me that his plays are distinguished from those of 
all other dramatic poets hy the following characteristics : 

1. Expectation in preference to surprise. It is like the true 
reading of the passage — ' God said, Let there he light, and there 
was light ;' — not there was light. As the feeling with which 
we startle at a shooting star compared with that of watching 
the sunrise at the pre-estahlished moment, such and so low is 
surprise compared with expectation. 

2. Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all opposites 
tend to attract and temper each other. Passion in Shakspeare 
generally displays libertinism, but involves morality ; and if 
there are exceptions to this, they are, independently of their in- 
trinsic value, all of them indicative of individual character, and, 
like the farewell admonitions of the parent, have an end beyond 
the parental relation. Thus the Countess's beautiful precepts to 
Bertram, by elevating her character, raise that of Helena her 
favorite, and soften down the point in her which Shakspeare does 
not mean us not to see, but to see and to forgive, and at length 
to justify. And so it is in Polonius, who is the personified memo- 
ry of wisdom no longer actually possessed. This admirable char- 
acter is always misrepresented on the stage. Shakspeare never 
intended to exhibit him as a buffoon ; for although it was natu- 
ral that Hamlet, — a young man of fire and genius, detesting 
formality, and disliking Polonius on political grounds, as imagin- 
ing that he had assisted his uncle in his usurpation, — should ex- 
press himself satirically, — yet this must not be taken as exactly 
the poet's conception of him. In Polonius a certain induration 
of character had arisen from long habits of business ; but take 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia's reverence for his memory, 
and we shall see that he was meant to be represented as a states- 
man somewhat past his faculties — his recollections of life all full 
of wisdom, and showing a knowledge of human nature, whilst 
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what immediately takes place before him, and escapes firom him, 
is indicative of weakness. 

But as in Homer all the deities are in armor, even Venus ; so 
in Shakspeare all the characters are strong. Hence real fi>lly 
and dulness are made by him the vehicles of wisdom. There is 
no difficulty for one being a fool to imitate a fool ; but to be, re- 
main, and speak like a wise man and a great wit, and yet so as 
to give a vivid representation of a veritable fool, — hie labor, hoc 
opus est. A drunken constable is not uncommon, nor hard to 
draw ; but see and examine what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

3. Keeping at all times in the high road of life. Shakspeare 
has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no virtuous 
vice ; — he never renders that amiable which religion and reason 
alike teach us to detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue, 
like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of the day. Shak- 
speare's fathers are roused by ingratitude, his husbands stimg by 
unfaithfulness ; in him, in short, the afiections are wounded in 
those points in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let the morality 
of Shakspeare be contrasted with that of the writers of his own, 
or the succeeding age, or of those of the present day, who boast 
their superiority in this respect. No one can dispute that the 
residt of such a comparison is altogether in favor of Shakspeare ; 
—even the letters of women of high rank in his age were often 
coarser than his writings. If he occasionally disgusts a keen 
sense of delicacy, he never injures the mind ; he neither excites, 
nor flatters passion, in order to degrade the subject of it ; he does 
not use the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries on war- 
fare against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wick- 
edness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy with the un- 
fortunate. In Shakspeare vice never walks as in twilight; 
nothing is purposely out of its place ; — ^he inverts not the order 
of nature and propriety, — does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, and tem- 
perate ; he has no benevolent butchers, nor any sentimental rat- 
catchers. 

4. Independence of the dramatic interest on the plot. The 
interest in the plot is always in fact on account of the characters, 
not vice versa y as in almost all other writers ; the plot is a mere 
canvass and no more. Hence arises the true justification of the 
BEunne stratagem being used in regard to Benedict and Beatrice, — 
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the vanity in each being alike. Take away from the Much Ado 
About Nothing all that which is not indispensable to the plot, 
either as having Kttle to do with it, or, at best, like Dogberry and 
his comrades, forced into the service, when any other less in- 
geniously absurd watchmen and night-constables would have an- 
swered the mere necessities of the action ; — take away Benedict, 
Beatrice, Dogberry, and the reaction of the former on the charac- 
ter of Hero, — and what will remain ? In other writers the main 
agent of the plot is always the prominent character ; in Shakspeare 
it is so, or is not so, as the character is in itself calculated, or not 
calculated, to form the plot. Don John is the mainspring of the 
plot of this play ; but he is merely shown and then withdrawn. 

5. Independence of the interest on the story as the ground- 
work of the plot. Hence Shakspeare never took the trouble of 
inventing stories. It was enough for him to select from those 
that had been already invented or recorded such as had one or 
other, or both, of two recommendations, namely, suitableness to 
his particular purpose, and their being parts of popular tradi- 
tion, — names of which we had often heard, and of their fortunes, 
and as to which all we wanted was, to see the man himself So 
it is just the man himself, the Lear, the Shylock, the Richard, 
that Shakspeare makes us for the first time acquainted with. 
Omit the first scene in Lear, and yet every thing will remain ; 
so the first and second scenes in the Merchant of Venice. Indeed 
it is universally true. 

6. Interfusion of the lyrical — ^that which in its very essence is 
poetical — not only with the dramatic, as in the plays of Metas- 
tasio, where at the end of the scene comes the aria as the exit 
speech of the character, — ^but also in and through the dramatic. 
Songs in Shakspeare are introduced as songs only, just as songs 
are in real life, beautifully as some of them are characteristic of 
the person who has sung or called for them, as Desdemona's 
' Willow,' and Ophelia's wild snatches, and the sweet carollings 
in As You Like It. But the whole of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream is one continued specimen of the dramatized lyrical. And 
observe how exquisitely the dramatic of Hotspur ; — 

Marry, and Fm glad on't with all my heart ; 
rd rather be a kitten and cry — mew, <to. 

melts away into the lyric of Mortimer ; — 
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I understand thy looks : that pretty Welsh 

Which thou pourest down from these sweUing heaveoB, 

I am too perfect in, ^c. 

Henry lY. part i act ill bc. L 

7. The characters of the dramatis persona^ like those in real 
life, are to be inferred by the reader ; — they are not told to him. 
And it is well worth remarking that Shakspeare's characters, 
like those in real life, are very commonly misunderstood, and 
almost always understood by different persons in different ways. 
The causes are the same in either case. If you take only what 
the friends of the character say, you may be deceived, and still 
more so, if that which his enemies say ; nay, even the character 
himself sees himself through the medium of his character, and 
not exactly as he is. Take all together, not omitting a shrewd 
hint from the clown or the fool, and perhaps your impression will 
be right ; and you may know whether you have in fact discov- 
ered the poet's own idea, by all the speeches receiving hght from 
it, and attesting its reality by reflecting it. 

Lastly, in Shakspeare the heterogeneous is imited, as it is in 
nature. You must not suppose a pressure or passion always 
acting on or in the character ! — passion in Shakspeare is that by 
which the individual is distinguished from others, not that which 
makes a different kind of him. Shakspeare followed the main 
march of the human affections. He entered into no analysis of 
the passions or faiths of men, but assured himself that such and 
such passions and faiths were grounded in our common nature, 
and not in the mere accidents of ignorance or disease. This is an 
important consideration and constitutes our Shakspeare the morn- 
ing star, the guide and the pioneer, of true philosophy. 



OUTLINE OF AN INTRODUCTOBY LECTURE UPON SHAK- 
SPEARE. 

Or that species of writing termed tragi-comedy, much has been 
produced and doomed to the shelf Shakspeare's comic are con- 
tinually re-acting upon his tragic characters. Lear, wandering 
amidst the tempest, has all his feelings of distress increased by 
the overflowings of the wild wit of the Fool, as vinegar poured 
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upon woondB exacerbates their pain. Thus even his comic hu- 
mor tends to the development of tragic passion. 

The next characteristic of Shakspeare is his keeping at all 
times in the high road of life, &o.* Another evidence of his ex- 
quisite judgment is, that he seizes hold of popular tales ; Lear 
and the Merchant of Venice were popular tales, but are so ex- 
cellently managed, that both are the representations of men in all 
countries and of all times. 

His dramas do not arise absolutely out of some one extraor- 
dinary circumstance, the scenes may stand independently of any 
such one connecting incident, as faithful representations of men 
and manners. In his mode of drawing characters there are no 
pompous descriptions of a man by himself; his character is to be 
dra"WTi, as in real life, from the whole course of the play, or out 
of the mouths of his enemies or friends. This may be exempli- 
fied in Polonius, whoso character has been oflen misrepresented. 
Shakspeare never intended him for a buffoon, &c.t 

Another excellence of Shakspeare in which no writer equals 
him, is in the language of nature. So correct is it, that we can 
see ourselves in every page. The style and manner have also 
that felicity, that not a sentence can be read, without its being 
discovered if it is Shaksperian. In observation of living charac- 
ters — of landlords and postilions Fielding has great excellence ; 
but in drawing from his own heart, and depicting that species of 
character, which no observation could teach, he failed in com- 
parison with Richardson, who perpetually places himself, as it 
were, in a day-dream. Shakspeare excels in both. Witness the 
accuracy of character in Juliet's Nurse ; while for the great 
characters of lago, Othello, Hamlet, Richard III., to which he 
could never have seen any thing similar, he seems invariably to 
have asked himself, How should I act or speak in such circum- 
stances ? His comic characters are also peculiar. A drunken 
constable was not unconmion ; but he makes folly a vehicle for 
wit, as in Dogberry : every thing is a sub-stratum on which his 
genius can erect the mightiest superstructure. 

To distinguish that which is legitimate in Shakspeare from 

• See the foregoing Essay. — 8. C. 

t See the Notes on Hamlet, which contain the same general view of the 
character of Polonius. As there are a few additional hints in the present 
report, I have thought it worth printing. — S. 0. 
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what does not belong to him, we must observe his varied images 
symbolical of novel truth, thrusting by, and seeming to trip up 
each other, from an impetuosity of thought, producing a flowing 
metre and seldom closing with the line. In Pericles, a play 
written fifly years before, but altered by Shakspeare, his additions 
may be recognized to half a line, from the metre, which has the 
same perfection in the flowing continuity of interchangeable 
metrical pauses in his earliest plays, as in Love's Labor's Lost.* 

Lastly contrast his morality with the writers of his own or of 
the succeeding age, &c.t K a man speak injuriously of our 
friend, our vindication of him is naturally warm, ^akspeare 
has been accused of profaneness. I for my part have acquired 
from perusal of him, a habit of looking into my own heart, and 
am confident that Shakspeare is an author of all others the most 
calculated to make his readers better as well as wiser. 



Shakspeare, possessed of wit, humor, fancy and imagination, 
built up an outward world from the stores within his mind, as 
the bee finds a hi vet from a thousand sweets gathered fix>m a 
thousand flowers. He was not only a great poet, but a great 
philosopher. Richard III., lago, and FalstafT are men who re- 
verse the order of things, who place intellect at the head, whereas 
it ought to follow, like Geometry, to prove and to confirm. No 
man, either hero or saiut, ever acted from an unmixed motive ; 
for let him do what he vnW rightly, still Conscience whispers " it 
is your duty." Richard, laughing at conscience and sneering at 
religion, felt a confidence in his intellect, which urged him to 
commit the most horrid crimes, because he felt himself, although 
inferior in form and shape, superior to those aroimd him ; he felt 

* Lamb comparing Fletcher with Shakspeare, WTites thns : " Fletcher's 
ideas moved slow ; his versification, though sweet, is tedious, it stopa at 
every turn ; he lays line upon line, making up one after the other, adding 
imaifo to image so deliberately, that we see their junctures. Shakspeare 
mingles every thing, runs line into line, embarrasses sentences and meta- 
phors ; before one idea has burst its shell, another is hatched and clamor- 
ous for disclosure." Characters of Dram. Writera, contemp. with Shakspeare. 

f See the forgoing Esssay. 

X Tliere must have been some mistake in the report of this sentence, 
unless there was a momentary lapse of mind on the part of the lecturer. 
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he possessed a power, which they had not. lago, on the same 
principle, conscious of superior intellect, gave scope to his envy, 
and hesitated not to ruin a gallant, open and generous friend in 
the moment of felicity, because he was not promoted as he ex- 
pected. Othello was superior in place, but lago felt him to be 
inferior in intellect, and unrestrained by conscience, trampled 
upon him. — Falstafii not a degraded man of genius, like Bums, 
but a man of degraded genius, with the same consciousness of 
superiority to his companions, fastened himself on a young Prince, 
to prove how much his influence on an heir-apparent would exceed 
that of a statesman. With this view he hesitated not to adopt 
the most contemptible of all characters, that of an open and pro- 
fessed liar : even his sensuality was subservient to his intellect ; 
for he appeared to drink sack, that he might have occasion to 
show ofl' his wit. One thing, however, worthy of observation, is 
the perpetual contrast of labor in FalstafT to produce wit, with 
the ease with which Prince Henrj'' parries his shafts ; and the 
final contempt which such a character deserves and receives 
from the young kiug, when F.latafi' exhibits the struggle of in- 
ward determination with an ouvward show of humility. 



ORDER OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

Various attempts have been made to arrange the plays of 
Shakspeare, each according to its priority in time, by proofs de- 
rived from external documents. How unsuccessful these at- 
tempts have been might easily be shown, not only from the 
widely diflerent results arrived at by men, all deeply versed in 
the black-letter books, old plays, pamphlets, manuscript records 
and catalogues of that age, but also from the fallacious and un- 
satisfactory nature of the facts and assumptions on which the 
evidence rests. In that age, when the press was chiefly occupied 
with controversial or practical divinity, — when the law, the 
church and the state engrossed all honor and respectability, — 
when a degree of disgrace, levior quadam infamice macula, was 
attached to the publication of poetry, and even to have sported 
with the Muse, as a private relaxation, was supposed to be — a 
venial fault, indeed, yet — something beneath the gravity of a 
wise man, — ^when the professed poets were so poor, that the very 
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expenses of the press demanded the liherality of some wealthy 
individual, so that two thirds of Spenser's poetic works, and those 
most highly praised hy his learned admirers and friends, remained 
for many years in manuscript, and in manuscript perished, — 
when the amateurs of the stage were comparatively few, and 
therefore for the greater part more or less known to each other, — 
when we know that the plays of Shakspeare, hoth during and 
after his life, were the property of the stage, and puhhshed hy 
the players, douhtless according to their notions of acceptability 
with the visitants of the theatre, — in such an age, and under 
such circumstances, can an allusion or reference to any drama or 
poem in the publication of a contemporary be received as con- 
clusive evidence, that such drama or poem had at that time 
been published ? Or, further, can the priority of publication it- 
self prove any thing in favor of actually prior composition. 

"We are tolerably certain, indeed, that the Venus and Adonis, 
and the Rape of Lucrece, were his two earliest poems, and 
though not printed until 1593, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, yet there can be little doubt that they had remained by him 
in manuscript many years. For Mr. Malone has made it highly 
probable, that he had commenced a'WTiter for the stage in 1591, 
when he was twenty-seven years old, and Shakspeare himself 
assures us that the Venus and Adonis was the first heir of his 
invention.* 

Baffled, then, in the attempt to derive any satisfaction from 
outward documents, we may easily stand excused if we turn our 
researches towards the internal evidences furnished by the writ- 
ings themselves, with no other positive data than the known 
facts, that the Venus and Adonis was printed in 1593, the Rape 
of Lucrece in 1594, and that the Romeo and Juliet had appeared 
in 1595, — and with no other presumptions than that the poems, 
his very first productions, were written many years earher, — (for 
who can believe that Shakspeare could have remained to his 
twenty-ninth or thirtieth year without attempting poetic compo- 
sition of any kind ?) — and that between these and Romeo and 
Juliet there had intervened one or two other dramas, or the 
chief materials, at least, of them, although they may very possi- 

• But if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry 
it had BO noble a godfather, &c. 

Dedication of the V. and A. to Lord Southampton. 
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bly have appeared after the success of the Romeo and Juliet and 
some other circumstances had given the poet an authority with 
the proprietors, and created a prepossession in his favor with the 
theatrical audiences. 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1802. 

First Epoch. 

The London Prodigal. 

Cromwell. 

Henry YI., three parts, first edition. 

The old Ring John. 

Edward III. 

The old Taming of the Shrew. 

Pericles. 

All these are transition- works, Uebergangswerke ; not his, yet 

of him. 

Secoftd Epoch. 

All's Well That Ends Well :— but afterwards worked up 

afresh (umgearb€itet)y especially Parolles. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; a sketch. 
Romeo and Juliet ; first draft of it. 

Third Epoch 

rises into the full, although youthful Shakspeare ; it was the neg- 
ative period of his perfection. 

Love's Labor's Lost. 

Twelfth Night. 

As You Like It. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Richard II. 

Henry IV. and V. 

Henry VIII. ; Gdegenheitsgedicht, 

Romeo and Juliet, as at present. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Fourth Epoch. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Merry Wives of Windsor ; first edition. 

Henry VI. ; rifacimerUo. 
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Fifth Epoch. 

The period of beauty was now past ; and that of dsi^dti^i and 
grahdeur succeeds. 

Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Timon of Athens ; an after- vibration of Hamlet. 

Troilus and Cressida ; Uebergang in die Ironie. 

The Roman Plays. 

King John, as at present. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. ) ^^ i^^et. 

Taming of the bhrew. ) 

Measure for Measure. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 

Winter's Tale. 

Cymbeline. 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1810. 

Shakspearc's earliest dramas I take to be, 

Love's Labor's Lost. 
AU's Well That Ends Well. 
Comedy of Errors. 
Romeo and Juliet. 

In the second class I reckon 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 
As You Like It. 
Tempest. 
Twelfth Night. 

In the third, as indicating a greater energy — not merely of 
poetry, but — of all tlie world of thought, yet still with some of 
the growing pains, and the awkwardness of growth, I place 

Troilus and Cressida. 
Cymbeline. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
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In the fourth, I place the plays containing the greatest char- 
acters : 

Macbeth. 
Lear. 
Hamlet. 
Othello. 

And lastly, the historic dramas, in order to be able to show my 
reasons for rejecting some whole plays, and very many scenes in 
others. 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1819. 

I think Shakspeare's earliest dramatic attempt — ^perhaps even 
prior in conception to the Venus and Adonis, and planned before 
he left Stratford — was Love's Labor's Lost. Shortly afterwards I 
suppose Pericles and certain scenes in Jcronymo to have been 
produced ; and in the same epoch, I place the Winter's Tale and 
Cymbcline, differing from the Pericles by the entire rifadmento 
of it, when Shakspeare's celebrity as poet, and his interest, no 
less than his influence as a manager, enabled him to bring for- 
ward the laid-by labors of his youth. The example of Titus An- 
dronicus, which, as well as Jeronymo, was most popular in Shak- 
speare's first epoch, had led the young dramatist to the lawless 
mixture of dates and manners. In this same epoch I should 
place the Comedy of Errors, remarkable as being the only speci- 
men of poetical farce in our language, that is, intentionally such ; 
so that all the distinct kinds of drama, which might be educed d 
priori, have their representatives in Shakspeare's works. I say 
intentionally such ; for many of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, 
and the greater part of Ben Jonson's comedies are farce-plots. I 
add All's Well That Ends Well, originally intended as the counter- 
part of Love's Labor's Lost, Taming of the Shrew, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, and Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Second Epoch. 
Richard II. 

King John. 

Henry VI., — rifacimento only. 



Richard UI. 
Henry IV. 



Third Epoch. 
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Henry V. 

Merry Wives of WindBor. 

Heniy YIII., — a sort of historical masque, or show play. 



Fourth Epoch 

gives all the graces and facilities of a genius in full poaseiBion 
and habitual exercise of power, and peculiarly of the feminine, 
the lady's character. 

Tempest. 
As You Like It. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Twelfth Night, 

and, finally, at its very point of culmination,-* 

Lear. 
Hamlet. 
Macbeth. 
Othello. 

Last Epoch, 

when the energies of intellect in the cycle of genius were, though 
in a rich and more potentiated form, becoming predominant over 
passion and creative self-manifestation. 

Measure for Measure. 
Timon of Athens. 
Coriolanus. 
Juhus CsBsar. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Merciful, wonder-making Heaven ! what a man was thia 
Shakspeare ! Myriad-minded, indeed, he was. 

NOTES ON THE TEMPEST. 

There is a sort of improbability with which we are shocked 
in dramatic representation, not less than in a narrative of real 
life. Consequently, there must be rules respecting it; and as 
rules are nothing but means to an end previously ascertained — 
(inattention to which simple truth has been the occasion of all 
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the pedantiy of the French 8cho(^), — we mat fint de C ei mi— 
what the immediate end or object of the drama u. And hefe, aa 
I have previoualy remarked, I find two extremes of eiitical d^ 
cifiion ; — the French, which evideaUy presappotes that a per^Mt 
delusion is to be aimed at, — an opinioa which needs no £resii 
confutation ; and the exact opposite to it, bracight forward by 
Dr. Johnson, who supposes the auditors thioughoat in the fiiU 
reflective knowledge of the contrary. In evincing the impossi- 
bility of delusion, he makes no sufficient allowance dor an inter- 
mediate state, which I have before distinguished by the term, 
illusion, and have attempted to illustrate its quality and character 
by reference to our mental state, when dreaming. In both cases 
we simply do not judge the imagery to be unreal ; there is a neg- 
ative reality, and no more. Whatever, therefore, tends to pre- 
vent the mind from placing itself, or being placed, gradually in 
that state in which the images have such negative reality for 
the auditor, destroys this illusion, and is dramatically improbable. 
Now the production of this eflect — a sense of impro])ability — 
will depend on the degree of excitement in which the mind is 
supposed to be. Many things would be intolerable in the first 
scene of a play, that would not at all interrupt our enjoyment 
in the height of the interest, when the narrow cockpit may be 
made to hold 

The vasty field of France, or we may cram 
Within its wooden 0, the very casques 
That did affright the air at Aginoourt. 

Again, on the other hand, many obvious improbabilities will be 
endured, as belonging to the groimdwork of the story rather than 
to the drama itself, in the first scenes, which would disturb or 
disentrance us from all illusion in the acme of our excitement ; 
as for instance, Lear's division of his kingdom, and the banish- 
ment of Cordelia. 

But, although the other excellences of the drama besides this 
dramatic probability, as unity of interest, with distinctness' and 
subordination of the characters, and appropriateness of style, are 
all, so far as they tend to increase the inward excitement, means 
towards accomplishing the chief end, that of producing and sup- 
porting this willing illusion, — ^yet they do not on that aoeouat 
cease to be ends themjielves ; and we must remember that, as 

VOL IV D 
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fmoh, tbey carry their own jostificaticm with them, as long as they 
do not contravene or interrupt the total illusion. It is not even 
always, or of necessity, an objection to them, that they pieront 
the illusion from rising to as great a height as it might otherwise 
have attained ; — ^it is enough that they are simply ocm&patible 
with as high a d^ree of it as is requisite for the purpose. Nay, 
upon particular occasions, a palpable improbability may be haz- 
arded by a great genius for the express purpose of keeping down 
the interest of a merely instrumental scene, which would other- 
wise make too great an impression for the harmony of the entire 
illusion. Had the panorama been invented in the time of Pope 
Leo X., Raffael would still, I doubt not, have smiled in contempt 
at the regret, that the broom-twigs and scrubby bushes at the 
back of some of his grand pictures were not as probable trees as 
those in the exhibition. 

The Tempest is a specimen of the purely romantic drama, in 
which the interest is not historical, or dependent upon fidelity of 
portraiture, or the natural connection of events, — ^but is a birth 
of the imagination, and rests only on the coaptation and union 
of the elements granted to, or assumed by, the poet. It is a 
species of drama which owes no allegiance to time or space, and 
in which, therefore, errors of chronology and geography — no 
mortal sins in any species — are venial faults, and c^unt for 
nothing. It addresses itself entirely to the imaginative faculty ; 
and although the illusion may be assisted by the efiect on the 
senses of the complicated scenery and decorations of modem times, 
yet this sort of assistance is dangerous. For the principal and 
only genuine excitement ought to come from within, — ^from the 
moved and sympathetic imagination ; whereas, where so much 
is addressed to the mere external senses of seeing and hearing, 
the spiritual vision is apt to languish, and the attraction ficom 
without will withdraw the mind from the proper and only legiti- 
mate interest which is intended to spring from within. 

The romance opens with a busy scene admirably appropriate 
to the kind of drama, and giving, as it were, the key-note to the 
whole harmony. It prepares and initiates the excitement required 
lor the entire piece, and yet does not demand any thing from the 
spectators, which their previous habits had not fitted them to 
understand. It is the bustle of a tempest, from which the real 
horrors are abstracted ; — ^therefore it is poetical, though not in 
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ttrictnen n&tural — (the distinctioa to whicb I have bo often al- 
luded) — and ia purpose!}' reatrained from concentering the inter- 
eat on itself, but used merely as an induction or tuning for what 
is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prospero's apeecheB, till the entrance of 
Ariel, contain the finest example, I remember, of retrospectiTe 
narration for the purpose of exciting immediate interest, and put- 
ting the audience in possession of all the information neceseaty 
for the understanding of the plot.* Obserre, too, the perfect 
prohahilitjr of the moment chosen by Fnspero (the very Shak- 
speare himself, as it were, of the tempest) to open out the tmth 
to his daughter, his own romantic bearing, and how completely 
any thing that might have been disagreeable to ns in the ma- 
gician, is reconciled and shaded in the humanity and natural 
feelings of the father. In the very first speech of Miranda the 
simplicity and tenderness of her character are at once laid open ; 
— it would have been lost in direct contact with the agitation of 
the firEt scene. The opinion once prevailed, but, happily, is now 
abandoned, that Fletcher alone wrote for women ; — the truth is, 
that with very few, and those partial exceptions, the female 
characters in the plays of Beaiunont and Flether are. when of 
the Ught kind, not decent ; when heroic, complete viragos. But 
in Shakspeare all the dements of womanhood are holy, and there 
is the Bweet, yet dignified feeling of all that continuates society, 
as sense of ancestry and of sex, with a purity unassailable by soph- 
istry, because it rests not in the analytic processes, but in that 
sane equipoise of the faculties, during which the feehngs are rep- 
resentative of all past experience, — not of the individual only, 

* Pro. Mark bi> oondition, ind tb' erent ; then tell me. 

If this might be a brother. 
Mira. I ehould ein, 

Tu think but aobly of my grandmotber ; 
Good wombii have bora bad sons. 
Pro. Nov the ooodlticm, <tc. 
Theobald has a note upon this pasaage, and eoggegt^that Sh^lupeftre placed 

Pre. Good -worobs have bore bad sona, — 
Now the ooDdJtioD. 
Hr. Coleridge vritea in the margin : " I cao not hit believe that llMbald 
in quite ri^L" — Si 
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bat of all those by whom she has been educated, and their prade- 
oeasors even up to the first mother that lived. Shakspeaie aaw 
that the want of prominence, which Pope notices for «^rmi«Ti^ 
was the blessed beauty of the woman's character, and knew that 
it arose not from any deficiency, but from the more exquisite har- 
mony of all the parts of the moral being constituting one living 
total of head and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its dis- 
tinctive energies of faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, — shown 
in all of them as following the heart, which gives its results by 
a nice tact and happy intuition, without the intervention of the 
discursive faculty, sees all things in and by the light of the afllec- 
tions, and errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of love alone. 
In all the Shaksperian women there is essentially the same foun- 
dation and principle ; the distinct individuality and variety are 
merely the result of the modification of circumstances, whether in 
Miranda the maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in Katherine the 
queen. 

But to return. The appearance and characters of the super 
or ultra-natural servants are finely contrasted. Ariel has in 
every thing the airy tint which gives the name ; and it is worthy 
of remark that Miranda is never directly brought into comparison 
with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one and the su- 
pernatural of the other should tend to neutralize each other ; 
Caliban, on the other hand, is all earth, all condensed and gross 
in feelings and images ; (p) he has the dawnings of understand- 
ing without reason or the moral sense, and in him, as in some 
brute animals, this advance to the intellectual faculties, without 
the moral sense, is marked by the appearance of vice. For it is 
in the primacy of the moral being only that man is truly human ; 
in his intellectual powers he is certainly approached by the brutes, 
and, man's whole system duly considered, those powers can not 
be considered other than means to an end, that is, to morality. 

In this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression made 
by Ferdinaad and Miranda on each other ; it is love at first sight : 

At the first sight 
They have chang'd eyes : — 

and it appears to me, that in all cases of real love, it is at one 
moment that it takes place. That moment ma^ have been pre- 
pared by previous esteem, admiration, or even afieotion, — yet 
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love seems to require a momentary act of volition, by which a 

tacit bond of devotion is imposed, — a bond not to be thereafler 

broken without violating what shonld be sacred in our natnre. 

How finely is the tme Shaksperian scene contrasted with Dryden's 

vulgar alteration of it, in which a mere Indicroos psychological 

experiment, as it were, is tried— displaying nothing bat indelicacy 

without passion. Prospero's intermption of the conrtship has 

often seemed to me to have no sufficient motive ; still his alleged 

reason — 

lest too light 'winning 
Make the prise light — 

is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic imagina- 
tion, although it would not be so for the historical.* The whole 
courting scene, indeed, in the beginning of the third act, between 
the lovers, is a masterpiece ; and the first dawn of disobedience 
in the mind of Miranda to the command of her father is very 
finely drawn, so as to seem the working of the Scriptural com- 
mand, Thou shall leave father and mother y &c. O ! with what 
exquisite purity this scene is conceived and executed ! Shak- 
speare may sometimes be gross, but I boldly say that he is always 
moral and modest. Alas ! in this our day decency of manners is 
preserved at the expense of morality of heart, and delicacies for 
vice are allowed, whilst grossness against it is hypocritically, or 
at least morbidly, condenmed. 

In this play are admirably sketched the vices generally accom- 
panying a low degree of civilization ; and in the first scene of 
the second act Shakspeare has, as in many other places, shown 
the tendency in bad men to indulge in scorn and contemptuous 
expressions, as a mode of getting rid of their own uneasy feelings 
of inferiority to the good, and also, by making the good ridiculous; 
of rendering the transition of others to wickedness easy. Shak- 
speare never puts habitual scorn into the mouths of other than 
bad men, as here in the instamces of Antonio and Sebastian. 
The scene of the intended assassination of Alonzo and Gonzalo is 

* Fer. Yes, faith, and all his Lords, the Duke of Milan, 

And his brave son, being twain. 

Theobald remarks that nobody was lost in the wreck ; and yet that no sndi 
character u introduced in the £able, as the Duke of Milan's son. Mr. G. 
notes : " Must not Ferdinand have believed he was lost in the fleet that the 
tempest scattered T — Ed, 
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an exact counterpart of the scene between Macbeth and his lady, 
only pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed to be firus- 
trated and concealed, and exhibiting the same profound manage- 
ment in the manner of familiarizing a mind, not immediately re- 
cipient, to the suggestion of guilt, by associating the proposed 
crime with something ludicrous or out of place, — something not 
habitually matter of reverence. By this kind of sophistry the 
imagination and fancy are first bribed to contemplate the sug- 
gested act, and at length to become acquainted with It. Observe 
how the efiect of this scene is heightened by another counterpart 
of it in low life, — ^that between the conspirators Stephano, Cali- 
ban, and Trinculo in the second scene of the third act, in which 
there are the same essential characteristics. 

In this play and in this scene of it are also shown the springs 
of the vulgar in politics, — of that kind of politics which is in- 
woven with human nature. In his treatment of this subject, 
wherever it occurs, Shakspeare is quite peculiar. In other wri- 
ters we find the particular opinions of the individual ; in Massin- 
ger it is rank republicanism ; in Beaimiont and Fletcher even 
jure divino principles are carried to excess; — but Shakspeare 
never promulgates any party tenets. He is always the philoso- 
pher and the moralist, but at the same time with a profound 
veneration for all the established institutions of society, and for 
those classes which form the permanent elements of the state — 
especially never introducing a professional character, as such, 
otherwise than as respectable. K he must have any name, he 
should be styled a philosophical aristocrat, delighting in those 
hereditary institutions which have a tendency to bind one age to 
another, and in that distinction of ranks, of which, although few 
may be in possession, all enjoy the advantages. Hence, again, 
you will observe the good nature with which he seems always to 
make sport with the passions and follies of a mob, as with an 
irrational animal. He is never angry with it, but hugely content 
with holding up its absurdities to its face ; and sometimes you 
may trace a tone of almost affectionate superiority, something 
like that in which a father speaks of the rogueries of a child. 
See the good-humored way in which he describes Stephano pass- 
ing from the most licentious freedom to absolute despotism over 
Trinculo and Caliban. The truth is, Shakspeare's characters 
are all genera intensely individualized ; the results of meditation, 
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of which observation supplied the drapery and the ooIotb neces- 
sary to combine them with each other. He had virtually sur- 
veyed all the great component powers and impulses of human 
nature, — ^had seen that their different combinations and subordi- 
nations were in fact the individualizers of men, and showed how 
their harmony was produced by reciprocal disproportions of excess 
or deficiency. The language in which these truths are expressed 
was not drawn from any set fashion, but from the profoundest 
depths of his moral being, and is therefore for all ages. 



LOVE'S LABOR'S LOST. 

The characters in this play are either impersonated out of 
Shakspeare's own multiformity by imaginative self-position, or 
out of such as a country town and school-boy's observation might 
supply, — the curate, the schoolmaster, the Armado (who even in 
my time was not extinct in the cheaper inns of North Wales), 
and so on. The satire is chiefly on follies of words. Biron and 
Rosaline are evidently the pre-existent state of Benedict and 
Beatrice, and so, perhaps, is Boyet of Lafeu, and Costard of the 
Tapster in Measure for Measure ; and the frequency of the 
rhymes, the sweetness as well as the smoothness of the metre, 
and the number of acute and fancifully illustrated aphorisms, 
are all as they ought to be in a poet's youth. True genius begins 
by generalizing and condensing ; it ends in realizing and expand- 
ing. It first collects the seeds. 

Yet if this juvenile drama had been the only one extant of our 
Shakspeare, and we possessed the tradition only of his riper 
works, or accounts of them in writers who had not even men- 
tioned this play, — how many of Shakspeare's characteristic fea- 
tures might we not still have discovered in Love's Labor's Lost, 
though as in a portrait taken of him in his boyhood. 

I can never sufficiently admire the wonderful activity of thought 
throughout the whole of the first scene of the play, rendered natural, 
as it is, by the choice of the characters, and the whimsical deter- 
mination on which the drama is founded. A whimsical deter- 
mination certainly ; — yet not altogether so very improbable to 
those who are conversant in the history of the middle ages, with 
their Coarts of Love, and all that lighter drapery of ohivahry. 
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whieh engaged even mighty kings with a sort of Mno-ooime iatep* 
est, and may well be supposed to have occupied more eompletely 
the smaller princes, at a time when the noble's or prince's court 
coatained the only theatre of the domain or principality. This 
sort of story, too, was admirably suited to Shakspeare's times, 
when the English court was still the foster-mother of the state 
and the muses; and whrai, in consequence, the oourtien, and 
men of rank and fashion, afiected a display of wit, point, and 
sententious observation, that would be deemed intolerable at 
present, — but in which a hundred years of controversy, involving 
every great political, and every dear domestic, interest, had 
trained all but the lowest classes to participate. Add to this the 
very style of the sermons of the time, and the eagerness of the 
Protestants to distinguish themselves by long and frequent preach- 
ing, it will be foimd that, from the reign of Henry YIII. to the 
abdication of James II., no country ever received such a national 
education as England. 

Hence the comic matter chosen in the first instance is a ridic- 
ulous imitation or apery of this constant striving afler logical 
precision, and subtle opposition of thoughts, together with a 
making the most of every conception or image, by expressing it 
under the least expected property belonging to it, and this, again, 
rendered specially absurd by being applied to the most current 
subjects and occurrences. The phrases and nlodes of combination 
in argument were caught by the most ignorant from the custom 
of the age, and their ridiculous misapplication of them is most 
amusingly exhibited in Costard ; whilst examples suited only to 
the gravest propositions and impersonations, or apostrophes to 
abstract thoughts impersonated, which are in fact the natiual lan- 
guage only of the most vehement agitations of the mind, are adopt- 
ed by the coxcombry of Armado as mere artifices of ornament. 

The same kind of intellectual action is exhibited in a more 
serious and elevated strain in many other parts of this play. 
Biron's speech at the end of the fourth act is an excellent speci- 
men of it. It is logic clothed in rhetoric ; — ^but observe how 
Shakspeare, in his two-fold being of poet and philosopher, avails 
himself of it to convey profound truths in the most lively images, 
— ^the whole remaining faithful to the character supposed to 
utter the lines, and the expressions themselves constituting a 
further development of that character : — 
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OUur Blow arta mtir^ kwp the brain: 

And thtrefora finluig fauroi juiImlii, 

Scarce abuw ■ h>rr«>t of their facarj toQ ; 

Bat love, first leanud in s ladj'i eje^ 

liTCB Dot aloDC immured in lli« brain ; 

But, with the mcrfioa of aH elanoitc, 

ConrwB U Kwift as tbnnglit in ct-ct^ pinr«r; 

Aim] pTM to eyaj povn- > tloable power. 

Above their fiiDCtiatu and their (Meet. 

It ailda a prcooiu aeeifig to the eje, 

A loTcr'a ejea will gaie an eagle bliod ; 

A loTer"* ear itill hear the knreit tmaiA, 

Vheo the sgapidon* tread of theft ii ctt^ip'd : 

LoTe'i feeling ia loart aoft and «*iiiilj>. 

Thau are the tender boms of oocUed oiaila; 

LoTi's tongue prorea dain^ Bacdma groaa ia taata; 

For valor, ie not love a Hercoks, 

Still elimluig trea in the Hesperideat 

Subtle as Spbinx ; ai twfet and maseal, 

Aa bright Apollo'i late. Btnmg vilh bis hair ; 

And Then Iots ipeaks. the voice of aU the godi 

Hakes beaven drovaj sith the hanDonf. 

Sever dimt poet touch a pen to write, 

TTatil hi^ ink vere temper'd vith love'* ti^u-, 

O, then hia lioes voold ravish Eavage ears. 

And plant in tyranta mild bumilitv. 

From women'* eyea this doctrine 1 derive : 

lliej sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

llej are the books, the arts, the academes. 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 

Qse, none at all in angfat proves excellait ; 

Then fools vou were these women to Gmnrear; 

Or. keeping what is sworn, you will proTe tbota. 

For wisdom > aake^ a word that all mai lore ; 

Or Ibr lnva's sake, a word that loves all men ; 

Or for men's sake, the authors of these women ; 

Or women's sake, bj whom we men are men ; 

Let OS once lose our oaths, to End oarselves. 

Or else we lose oondres to keep our oatha : 

It is religicn, to be tfans forsvorti: 

For diaritf iU«lf fulfila the law : 

And who can sever love from diaritj t — 

'This is quite ti study ; — aometiinea yon eee thii youtbfiil god of 
poetry coimecting diapsrate tfaoog'hti purely by means of Teaem- 
blances in the words Bxpremng them— tt thing in ehancter In 
lighter comedy, capetnklly of that kind ra which Shakvpeare de- 
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lights, namely, the purposed display of -wit, though, sometimes^ 
too, disfiguring his graver scenes ; — ^but more often you may see 
him doubling the natural connection or order of logical conse- 
quence in the thoughts by the introduction of an artificial and 
sought for resemblance in the words, as, for instance, in the third 
line of the play — 

And then grace ub in the disgrace of death ; — 

this being a figure often having its force and propriety, as justi- 
fied by the law of passion, which, inducing in the mind an unu- 
sual activity, seeks for means to waste its superfluity — ^when in 
the highest degree — ^in lyric repetitions and sublime tautology — 
{at her feet lie bowed, he fell, he lay dcntm; at her feet he bowed, 
he fdl ; where tie bowed, there he fell dotcn dead) — and, in 
lower degrees, in making the words themselves the subjects and 
materials of that surplus action, and for the same cause that agi- 
tates our limbs, and forces our very gestures into a tempest in 
states of high excitement. 

The mere style of narration in Love's Labor's Lost, like that 
of MgeovL in the first scene of the Comedy of Errors, and of the 
Captain in the second scene of Macbeth, seems imitated with its 
defects and its beauties firom Sir Philip Sidney ; whose Arcadia, 
though not then published, was already well known in manu- 
script copies, and could hardly have escaped the notice and ad- 
miration of Shakspeare as the firiend and client of the Earl of 
Southampton. The chief defect consists in the parentheses and 
parenthetic thoughts and descriptions, suited neither to the pas- 
sion of the speaker, nor the purpose of the person to whom the 
information is to be given, but manifestly betraying the author 
himself — not by way of continuous imder-song, but — ^palpably, 
and so as to show themselves addressed to the general reader. 
However, it is not unimportant to notice how strong a presimip- 
tion the diction and allusions of this play afibrd, that, though 
Shakspeare's acquirements in the dead languages might not be 
such as we suppose in a learned education, his habits had, 
nevertheless, been scholastic, and those of a student. For a 
young author's first work almost always bespeaks his recent pur- 
suits, and his first observations of life are either drawn firom the 
inunediate employments of his youth, and from the characters 
and images most deeply impressed on his mind in the situations 
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in which Ihoie eraployments hid placed him ; — or else they aze 
fixed oa such objects and occurrences in the world, as are easily 
connected with, uid seem to beat upon, his studies and the hith- 
erto exclusive subjects of his meditation. Just as Ben jDnaon, 
who applied himself to the dmma after having served in Flan- 
ders, fills his earliest plays with true or pretended soldiers, the 
wrongs and neglects of the former, and the absurd boasts and 
knavery of their counterfeits. So Lessing's firet comedies are 
placed in the universities, sjid consist of events and eharacteni 
conceivable in an academic life. 

I will only further remark the sweet and tempered gravity, 
with which Shakspeare in the end draws the only fitting moral 
which such a drama afibrded. Hers Rosaline rises up to the full 
height of Beatrice : — 

Rai. Ott have I beard of you, mj lord Biron, 
Before I uw you, and the vorld'i l&rge tongue 
ProcIaimB jou Tor a mui replet« vith mocks ; 
Full of comparisoiu. and voundiDg flouts, 
Whtoh you on all estates will execute 
That lie iritliiii tbe mercy of your nit : 
To ireeil this wormwood from yoiir fruitful brain, 
Aud therewithal, to win me, if you please, 
(Without the which I am not to be won,) 
You shall thia twelvemoath term from da; to day 
Visit the speechlew siek, and still eonverse 
With f^roaning wretches ; and your talk ahall be, 
Witb all the fierce endeavor of your wit, 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

£irm. To move wild laoghter in the throat ot death I 
II can not be ; it is impoesiUe ; 
Hirth can not more a soul in agony. 

ilcu. Why, that's the way to choke a gibing spirit, 
Whose iofloeiKe is begot of that loose grace. 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
A Jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the toogua 
Of him that makea it : then, if sickly oars, 
Deaf 'd with the clamors of their own dear groans. 
Will bear your idle scomt, continue then, 
And I will have you. and that fault withal ; 
But, it tbey will not, throw sway that spirit. 
And I shall find yoa empty of that laiilt, 
Bi^j^folof your rttomatioo. 
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Act Y. 8C. 2. In Biion's speech to the PiinceiB : 

— and, therefore, like the eye, 
Foil of Hraying shapes, of habits, and of fcorma— 

Either read stray, which I prefer; or throw yi<iZ hack to the pro- 
ceding lines — 

like the eje, fall 
Of straying shapes, Ac. 

In the same scene : 

Biron. And what tome, my loYet and what to met 
Rot. Yoa must be purged too, your sinfl are nmk ; 

Yoa are attaint with fault and perjury : 

Therefore, if you my &yor mean to get, 

A twelvemoDth shall you speiid, and never rest^ 

But seek the weary beds of people sick. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, about the propriety of expunging 
this speech of Rosaline's ; it soils the very page that retains it. 
But I do not agree with Warburton and others in striking out the 
preceding line also. It is quite in Biron's character ; and Rosa- 
line not answering it immediately, Dumain takes up the ques- 
tion for him, and, after he and Longaville are answered, Biron, 
with evident propriety, sap : — 

Studies my mistress t Ac 

MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 
Act i. sc. 1 . 

ffer. O cross I too high to be enthrall'd to low«- 
Lyt. Or else misgrafted, in respect of years ; 
ff€r. O spite 1 too old to be engaged to young— 
Lyt. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends. 
ffer. O hell 1 to chuse love by another's eye 1 

There is no authority for any alteration ; — ^but I never can 
help feeling how great an improvement it would be, if the two 
former of Hermia's exclamations were omitted ; — ^the third and 
only appropriate one would then become a beauty, and most 
natural. 

lb. Helena's speech :— 

I win go tell him of fiur Hermia's flight, Aa 
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I mm eQnTinoed that Shakspeare availed himself of the title of 
this play in hifl own mind, and worked upon it as a dream 
throoghont, bat especially, and, perhaps, unpleasingly, in this 
broad determination of migrateful treachery in Helena, so undis- 
gnisedly avowed to herself, and this, too, after the witty cool phi- 
losophizing that precedes. The act itself is natural, and the re- 
solve BO to act is, I fear, likewise too true a picture of the lax 
hold which principles have on a woman's heart, wh^i opposed 
to, or even separated from, passion and inclination. For women 
are less hypocrites to their own minds than men are, because in 
general they feel less proportionate abhorrence of moral evil in 
and for itself, and more of its outward consequences, as detection, 
and loss of character than men — ^their natures being almost 
wholly extroitive. Still, however just in itself, the representation 
of this is not poetical ; we shrink from it, and can not harmonize 
it with the ideal. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Theobald's edition. 

Through bush, through brier — 
***** 
Through flood, through fire — 

What a noble pair of ears this worthy Theobald must have 
had ! The eight amphimacers or cretics, — 

Ov6r hill, 6ver dale, 
Th6r6' bosh, thord* brier, 
Ov6r park, Over pale, 
Th0r6' flood, th5r6 fire- 
have a delightful effect on the ear in their sweet transition to the 
trochaic, — 

I dd wander 6v'ry wh€r6 

Swifter than thS moon^s sphere, &o. 

The last words as sustaining the rhyme, must be considered, as 
in fact they are, trochees in time. 

It may be worth while to give some correct examples in Eng- 
lish of the principal metrical feet : 

Pyrrhic or Dibrach, u u = body^ spirU. 
Xribrach, u u u = nobody ^ hastily pronounced. 
Iambus u — = delight. 
Trochee, — u = hghtly. 
Spondee, = CM spake. 
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The paucity of spondees in single words in English and, indeed, 
in the modem languages in general, makes, perhaps, the greatest 
distinction, metrically considered, hetween them and the Greek 
and Latin. 

Dactyl, — V V = merrily. 

Anapsest, v v — = d prdpos, or the first three syllables of 

ceremony* 
Amphibrachys, u — u = delightful. 
Amphimacer, — u — = over hill. 

Antibacchius, u = the Lord Cr6d. 

Bacchius, u = Helvellyn. 

Molossus, = John James Jones. 

These simple feet may suffice for understanding the metres of 
Shakspeare, for the greater part at least : — ^but Milton can not 
be made harmoniously intelligible ^dthout the composite feet, 
the Ionics, Paeons, and Epitrites. 

lb. sc. 2. Titania's speech : — (Theobald adopting Warburton's 
reading.) 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gate 
Follying (her womb then rich with my young squire) 
Would imitate, <fec. 

Oh ! oh ! Heaven have mercy on poor Shakspeare, and also on 
Mr. Warburton's mind's eye I 

Act V. sc. 1. Theseus' speech : — (Theobald.) 

And what poor [vBimfig'\ duty can not do, 
Koble respect takes it in might, not merit. 

To my ears it would read far more Shaksperian thus : 



And what poor duty can not do, yet wmtd 
Noble respect, Ac. 



lb. sc. 2. 



Puck: Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
^Vllil0t the heavy ploughman snores 
All with weary task foredone, «Jkc 

Very Anacreon in perfectness, proportion, grace, and sponta- 
neity ! So far it is Greek ; — ^but then add, ! what wealtii, what 
wild ranging, and yet what compression and condensation of. 

♦ Written probably by mistake for " cirtaiOnioiia.'' 
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English fiuicy ! In tnith, there is nothing in Anacreon more 
perfect than these thirty lines, or half so rich and imaginative. 
They form a speckless diamond. 



. COMEDY OF ERROB& 

The myriad-minded man, onr, and all men's, Shakspeare, has 
in this piece presented us with a legitimate farce in exactest 
consonance with the philosophical principles and character of 
farce, as diBtingaished from comedy and from entertainments. A 
proper farce is mainly distinguished from comedy by the license 
allowed, and even required, in the fable, in order to produce 
strange and laughable situations. The story need not be probable, 
it is enough that it is possible. A comedy would scarcely allow 
even the two Antipholuses ; because, although there have been 
instances of almost indistinguishable likeness in two persons, yet 
these are mere individual accidents, casus Itidentis naturcBy and 
the verum will not excuse the inverisimile. But farce dares add 
the two Bromios, and is justified in so doing by the laws of its 
end and constitution. In a word, farces commence in a postulate, 
which must be granted. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Act i. 8C. 1. 

Oli, What, boy 1 

OrlcL Come, oome, elder brother, yon are too young in this. 

OIL Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

There is a beauty here. The word ' boy' naturally provokes 
and awakens in Orlando the sense of his manly powers ; and with 
the retort of * elder brother,' he grasps him with firm hands, and 
makes him feel he is no boy. 

lb. OIL Farewell, good Charles. — ^Now will I stir this gamester: I 
hope, I shall see an end of him ; for my soul, yet I know not why, hates 
nothing more than hinL Yet he's gentle ; never school'd, and yet learn'd ; 
full of noble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved t and, indeed, so muoh 
in the heart of the world, and especially of my own people, who best know 
him, that I am altogether misprised : but itshall not be so kmg ; this wrest- 
ler shall dear all. 
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This has always appeared to me one of the most im^ShakB- 
perian speeches in all the genuine works of our poet ; yet I 
should be nothing surprised, and greatly pleased, to find it here- 
after a fresh beauty, as has so often happened to me with other 
supposed defects of great men. 1810. 
^ It is too venturous to charge a passage in Shakspeare with want 
of truth to nature ; and yet at first sight this speech of Oliver's 
'expresses truths, which it seems almost impossible that any mind 
should so distinctly, so livelily, and so voluntarily, have presented 
to itself in connection with feelings and intentions so malignant, 
and so contrary to those which the qualities expressed would nat- 
urally have called forth. But I dare not say that this seoooing 
unnaturalness is not in the nature of an abused wilfulness, when 
united with a strong intellect. In such characters there is scmie- 
times a gloomy self-gratification in making the absoluteness of 
the will {sit pro ratione voluntas f) evident to themselves by set 
ting the reason and the conscience in full array against it. 1818. 

lb. sc. 2. 

Celia. If you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew yourself with y<mr 
judgment, the fear of your adv^ture would counsel you to a more equal 
enterprise. , 

Surely it should be ' our eyes' and * (Tur judgment.' 

lb. sc. 3. 

Cel. But is all this for your father f 

Boa. No, some of it is for my chUd^t father, 

Theobald restores this as the reading of the older editions. It 
may be so : but who can doubt that it is a mistake for * my 
father's child,' meaning herself ? According to Theobald's note, 
a most indelicate anticipation is put into the mouth of Rosalind 
without reason ; — and besides what a strange thought, and how 
out of place, and unintelligible ! 

Act iv. sc. 2. 

Take thou no scorn 

To wear the horn, the lusty horn ; 

It was a crest ere thou wast bom. 

I question whether there exists a parallel instance of a phrase, 
that like this of ^ horns' is imiversal in all languages, and yet for 
which no one has discovered even a plausible origin. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Act i. 8C. 1. Duke's speech : — 

— BO fiill of shapes is fiuiey, 
ThaX it alone is hi^ fiuitastkaL 

Warburton's alteration of is into in is needless. ' Fancy' may 
very well be interpreted * exclusive afiection/ or * passionate pref- 
erence.' Thus, bird-fanciers, gentlemen of the fancy, that is, 
amateurs of boxing, ice. The play of assimilation, — ^the meaning 
one sense chiefly, and yet keeping both senses in view, is perfectly 
Shakspenan. 

Act ii. sc. 3. Sir Andrew's speech : — 

An explanatory note on Pigrogromitus would have been more 
acceptable than Theobald's grand discovery that * lemon' ought 
to be * leman.' 

lb. Sir Toby's speech : (Warburton's note on the Peripatetic 
philosophy.) 

Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch, that will draw three souls out 
of one weaver ! 

O genuine, and inimitable (at least I hope so) Warburton ! 
This note of thine, if but one in five millions, would be half a 
one too much. 

lb. sc. 4. 

Duke, My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay'd upon some fiiTor that it lores ; 
Hath it not, boy f 

Ha A little, by your favor. 

JhUte. What kind of woman is't f 

And yet Viola was to have been presented to Orsino as a eunuch ! 
— Act i. sc. 2. Viola's speech. Either she forgot this, or else she 
had altered her plan, 
lb. 

Vto. A blank, my lord ; she never told her l^ve I — 
But let concealment, Ac 

After the first line (of which the last five words should be spoken 
with, and drop down in, a deep sigh)» the aetren ought to make 
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a pause ; and then start afresh, from the activity of thought, bom 
of suppressed feelings, and which thought had accumulated 
during the brief interval, as vital heat under the skin during a 
dip in cold water, 
lb. sc. 5. 

Fabian. Though our silence be drawn from us by eon, yet peace. 

Perhaps, 'cables.* 
Act iii. sc. 1. 

Clown, A Bentence is but a chmferil glove to a good wit (Theobftld'i 
note.) 

Theobald's etymology of * cheveril* is, of course, quite right ; 
— but he is mistaken in supposing that there were no such things 
as gloves of chicken-skin. They were at one time a main article 
in chirocosmetics. 

Act V. sc. 1. Clown's speech : — 

So that, concltuiont to be as kiMeSy if your four negatives make your two 
affirmatives, Tvhy, then, the worse for my friends, and the better for my 
foes. 

(Warburton reads * conclusion to be asked, is.*) 
Surely Warburton could never have wooed by kisses and won, 
or he would not have flounder-flatted so just and humorous, nor 
less pleasing than humorous, an image into so profound a nihility. 
In the name of love and wonder, do not four kisses make a double 
affirmative ? The humor lies in the whispered ' No I' and the in- 
viting * Don't I' with which the maiden's kisses are accompanied, 
and thence compared to negatives, which by repetition constitute 
an affirmative. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Act i. sc. 1. 

Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, the excess makes it soon 
mortaL 

Bert. Madam, Idenre your holy withe*. 
Laf. How understand we that f 

Bertram and Lafeu, I imagine, both speak together, — ^Lafeu 
referring to the Countess's rather obscure remark. 
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Act ii. 8C. 1. (Warbnrton's note.) 

King. — let higher Italy 

(Those 'bated, that inherit but the fiidl 
Of the last monardiy) see, that yoa oome 
Not to woo honor, but to wed it 

It would be, I own, an audacious and unjustifiable change of 
the text ;' but yet, as a mere conjecture, I venture to suggest 
'bastards,' for ' 'bated.' As it stands, in spite of Warburton's 
note, I 'can make little or nothing of it. Why should the king 
except the then most illustrious states, which, as being republics, 
were the more truly inheritors of the Ex)man grandeur ? — ^With 
my conjecture, the sense would be ; — ' let higher, or the more 
northern part of Italy—Sunless ' higher' be a corruption for ' hir'd,' 
— ^the metre seeming to demand a monosyllable) (those bastards 
that inherit the infamy only of their fathers) see, &c.' The fol- 
lowing 'woo' and *wed' are so far confirmative as they indi- 
cate Shakspeare's manner of connection by unmarked influences 
of association from some preceding metaphor. This it is which 
makes his style so peculiarly vita I and organic. Like^iinse ' those 
girls of Italy' strengthen the guetis. The absurdity of Warbur- 
ton's gloss, which represents the king calling Italy superior, and 
then excepting the only part the lords were going to visit, must 
strike every one. 

lb. sc. 3. 

La/. They say, miracles are past ; and we have our philosophical persons 
to make modern and familiar, things supernatural and causeUss. 

Shakspeare, inspired, as it might seem, with all knowledge, 
here uses the word ' causeless' in its strict philosophical sense ; — 
cause being truly predicable only of plienomenay that is, things 
natural, and not of noumena, or things supernatural. 

Act iii. sc. 5. 

Di€L The Ck>mit Bonsillon : — ^know you such a one I 
HeL But by the ear that hears most noUy of him ; 
His ikce I know not. 

Shall we say here, that Shakspeare has unnecessarily made his 
lovehest character utter a lie ? — Or shall we dare think that, 
where to deceive was necessary, he thought a pretended verbal 
verity a double crime, equally with the other a lie to the hearer, 
and at the same time an attempt to lie to one's own conscience ? 
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MEREY WIVES OP WINDSOR. 

Act i. 8C. 1. 

8hal, The luoe is the fresh fish, the salt ^£h is fbi old'ooat. 

I CAN not undersfand this. PeihapB there ifl a comiption both 
of words and speakers. Shallow no sooner corrects one mistake 
of Sir Hugh's, namely ' louse* for. ' luce,* a pike, but the honest 
Welchman falls into another, namely, * cod' {bfuxald) Cambnce 

* cot* for coat. 

Shal, The luce is the fresh fish — 
Evan9. The salt fish is an old cot. 

' Luce is a fresh fish, and not a louse,' says Shallow. 'Aye, 
aye,' quoth Sir Hugh ; * the fresh fish is the luce ; it is an old 
cod that is the salt fish.* At all events, as the text stands, there 
is no sense at all in the words, 
lb. Bc. 3. 

Fal. ISow, the report goes, she has all the rule of her huahaiKf s purM ; 
she hath a legion of angels. 
Pi8L Afl many devils entertain ; and To her, hoy, say L 

Perhaps it is — 

Ab many devils enter (or enter'd) swine ; and to her, hoy, say I :— 

a somewhat profane, but not un-Shaksperian, allusion to the 

* legion' in St. Luke's * gospel.* 



MEASURE FOR MEASITRR 

This play, which is Shakspeare*s throughout, is to me the most 
, painful — say rather, the only painful — part of his genuine works. 
The comic and tragic parts equally border on the fnar^thp, — ^the 
one being disgusting, the other horrible ; and the pardon and mar- 
riage of Angelo not merely baffles the strong indignant claim of 
justice — (for cruelty, with lust and damnable baseness, can not 
be forgiven, because we can not conceive them as being morally 
repented of) — but it is likewise degrading to the character of wo- 
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num. Beaumont and Fletcher, who can follow Shakspeare in 
his errois only, have pieeented a still wone, because more loath- 
■ome and contradictory, instance of the same kind in the Night- 
Waiker, in the marriage of Alathe to Algripe. Of the counter- 
balancing beauties of Measure for Measure, I need say nothing ; 
for I hare already remarked that the play is Shakspeare's 
throughout. 
Act iii.se. 1. 

Ay, but to die, uid go we know not where. An. 

TluB natural fear of CUudlo, from the antipathj we hare to death, Memi 
very Uttle varied from that infiunDiu wish of HKCtnat, recorded in the 
lOlat epistle of Seneca: 

Debilem /aeilo man-u 

Debiian ptik, cozo, i:e. — Warbortoo's potc 

I can not but think titis mther an beroio resolTe, than an infa- 
mous wish. It appears to me to be the grandeet syrnptom of an 
immortal spirit, when even that bedimmcd and overwhelmed 
■jHrit recked not of its own immortality, Btill to seek to be, — to 
be a mind, a will. 

Aa fame is to reputation, bo heaven is to an estate, or immedi- 
ate advantage. The difference is, that the self-love of the former 
can not exist but by a complete suppression and habitual supplan- 
tation of immediate selfishness. In one point of view, the miser 
is mote estimable than the spendthrift ; — only that the miser's 
present feelinga are as much of the present as the spendthrift's. 
But cateris paribus, that is, upon the supposition that whatever 
is good or lovely in the one coexists equally in the other, then, 
doubtless, the master of the present is less a selfish being, an an- 
imal, than he who lives for the moment with no inheritance in 
the future. Whatever can degrade man, is supposed in the lat- 
ter case, whatever can elevate bim, in the former. And as to 
■elf; — strange and generous self I that can only be such a self by 
a complete divestment of all that men call self, — of all that can 
make it either practically to others, or consciously to the individual 
himself, different from the human race in its ideal. Such self is 
but a perpetual religion, an inalienable acknowledgment of God, 
the sole basis and ground of being. In this sense, how can I love 
God, and not love myself a» fax as it is of God ? 
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lb. 8C. 2. 

Pattern in himself to know, 
Grace to stand, and yirtue ga 

Worse metre, indeed, but better English would be,- 

Graoe to stand, yirtne to go. 



GTMBEUNEL 
Act i. sc. 1. 

Ton do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our oourtiers' 
Still seem, as does the king's. 

There can be little doubt of Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendations o 

* courtiers' and ' king,' as to the sense ; — only it is not impossibl 
that Shakspeare's dramatic language may allow of the wore 

* brows' or ' faces' being understood after the word * courtiers 
which might then remain in the genitive case plural. But th 
nominative plural makes excellent sense, and is sufficiently eh 
gaiit, and sounds to my ear Shaksperian. What, however, i 
meant by * our bloods no more obey the heavens V Dr. Johnson' 
assertion, that * bloods' signify ' countenances,' is, I think, mis 
taken both in the thought conveyed — (for it was never a popi 
lar belief that the stars governed men's countenances) — and i 
the usage, which requires an antithesis of the blood,— or th 
temperament of the four humors, choler, melancholy, phlegn 
and the red globules, or the sanguine portion, which was suppose 
not to be in our own power, but, to be dependent on the infli 
ences of the heavenly bodies, — and the countenances which ai 
in our power really, though from flattery we bring them into 
no less apparent dependence on the sovereign, than the forme 
are in actual dependence on the constellations. 

I have sometimes thought that the word • courtiers' was a mij 
print for ' countenances,' arising from an anticipation, by fon 
glance of the compositor's eye, of the word ' courtier' a fe^ 
lines below. The written r is easily and often confounded wit 
the written ?i. The compositor read the first syllable court, an 
— his eye at the same time catching the word courtier lowe 
down — he completed the word without reconsulting the copj 
It is not unlikely that Shakspeare intended first to express, gen 




ermllj, the same tbongtit, vlttefa & liide a&ania he ivpcati 
with a [MTticiilai apptkatkn to the [i w mmm meaHl : — a gge siriM 
usage of the prmimmnal ' onr.' where tbe ipeaker doe* bm TraUr 
mean to inclDde hinuelf : and the wnid * raa m u addnjoaal 
coofinnation of the ' our,' bcinp med in this plaee. fer ' ntem' 
generally and indefinhelj, just aa * na do not meet' ■> ibe MB* 
as ' one doe* not meet.' 

Act i. K. 2. Imogen's speech : — 

I ■omething laar BIT hiho' * vraA ; bx nsOBg 
(Always rsoVd mr kdr dntr) wW 
HIb rvgE An do oi mc^ 

Placs the emphaais cm ' roe ;' bi 'lage' is a mete F» ^r*]"tii^ of 

C>K O ilkloTa] tbing 

That sboalcf It repair mj jocth, thoa hwpetf 
A year'i age on nw ! 

How is it that the commentaton take no notiee cf tbe ci&- 
Shakipehan deft^rt in the metre of the lecond line, and wha: in 
Shakspeare is the same, in the hamioay with the !enie and feel- 
ing T Some word or word* inuBt hare flipped oat after ■ yoath.' 
— pTobably ' and see :' — 

That ■hould'sl repair mr jootli ! — and sec, thou bcap'it, Ac 

lb. sc. 4. Pisaiiio'B speech : — 

A* he Eould make me vhli iJtit ere or ear 

But ' this eye,' in spite of the mppcntioQ of iti heiog used 
ditiiiiME, is very awfcwanl. I should think that either ' or'^-ot 
' the' was Shakspeare's word : — 

A< he eonld make me or with eye or car. 

lb. sc. 7. lochimo's speech : — 

Balb nature gi^ta than eye* 
To Me Ihi* Taoltal areb, lad tbe lieb avp 
Of sea and land. irEiicli an dutio^niih tvizt 
Tba fiery orba alnre, aod the tviotfd ■tcoes 
Vpoi the amnbcr'd h wh 
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I would snggegt * cope' for ' crop.' As to * twinn'd ■tonat*-* 
may it not be a bold catctchresis for muaoles, oocklee, and othei 
empty shells with hinges, which are truly twinned ? I wouk 
take Dr. Farmer's ' umber'd/ which I had joopoeed before I erei 
heard of its having been already offered by him : but I do not 
adopt his interpretation of the word, which I think is not derivec 
from umbra, a shade, but from umber, a dingy yellow-brown soil 
which most commonly forms the mass of the sludge on the sea- 
shore, and on the banks of tide rivers at low water. One othei 
possible .interpretation of this sentence has occurred to me, just 
barely worth mentioning — ^that the * twinn'd stones' are the au- 
grim stones upon the nimibered beech, that is, the astronomical 
tables of beech- wood. 

Act V. sc. 5. 

800th. When as a lion's whelp, Ao, 

It is not easy to conjecture why Shakspeare should have intro- 
duced this ludicrous scroll, which answers no one purpose, eithei 
propulsive or explicatory, unless as a joke on etymology, {q) 



TITUS ANDRONICUa 

Act i. sc. 1. Theobald's note. 

I neyer heard it so much as intimated, that he (Shakspeare) tamed hii 
genius to stage-writing, before he associated with the players, and became 
one of their body. 

That Shakspeare never 'turned his genius to stage- writing,' as 
Theobald most Theobaldice phrases it, before he became an ac- 
tor, is an assertion of about as much authority as the precious 
story that he left Stratford ibr deer-stealing, and that he lived by 
holding gentlemen's horses at the doors of the theatre, and other 
trash of that arch-gossip, old Aubrey. The metre is an argu- 
ment against Titus Andronicus being Shakspeare's, worth a score 
such chronological surmises. Yet I incline to think that both in 
this play and in Jeronymo, Shakspeare wrote some passages, and 
that they ar^ the earliest of his compositions. 

Act V. sc. 2. 

I think it not improbable that the lines from — 
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I un Dot mad ; I know the« well enou^ — ; 
So thou deatroj Rapine, and Murder there. 

a his earliest period. But instead 

RevQige. lehieh maJcti Ihtfmd offende^ quakt. 
Til. Art thou RfveDge I and art thou Bent to me t — 

the words in italics ought to fae omitlcd. 



TROILUS AKD CRtSSIDA. 

Hr. Pop« (after Dryden) informs D^ that the storj of Troilue and CrM- 
Bida was origioallir the work of one Lollitu, ■ Lombard : but Drvdrn goes 
yel further ; he deelaree it to hare been written in Idtia verse, aiid that 
Chaucer translated it. — Lolliat tnu a hiiloriographer of Utbino in Italy. 
Note in Stoekdale's edition, 1807. 

'LoLLa"S was a historiographer of Urbino in Italy.' t^o af- 
finna the notary, to whom the Sieur Stockdale coinniitted the 
disfacimenio of Ayscough's excellent edition of Shakspeare. Pity 
that the researchful notary has not either told us in what century, 
and of what history, he was a writer, or been simply content to 
depose, that LoUius, if a writer of that name exisled at all, was 
a somewhat somewhere. The notary speaks of the Troy Boke 
of Lydgate, printed in 1513. I have never seen it ; but I deeply 
regret that Chalmers did not substitute the whole of Lydgate's 
works from the MSS. extant, for the almost worthless Gower. 

The Troilus and Crcssida of Shakspeare ean scarcely be classed 
with his dramas of Greek and Roman history ; hut it forms an 
intermediate hnk between the tictittous Greek and Soman hi?: 
tones, which wc may call legendary dramas, and the proper an- 
cient histories ; that is, between the Pericles or Titus AndrouicuB. 
and the Coriolanus, or Julius Cffisar. Cymbcline is a mngenei 
with Pericles, and distinguished from Lear by not having any de- 
clared prominent object. But where shaU wc class the Timon 
of Athens ? Perhaps immediately below Lear. It is a Lear of 
the satirical drama ; a Lear of domestic or ordinary life ; — a local 
eddy of pMsion on the high road of society, while all around is 
the week-day goingi on of wind and weather ; a Lear, therefore. 
without its sonl-ieaTching flMhea, its ear-clea.vm^ vVwtviiCT-dia.^*- 
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its meteoric splendors, — ^withont the contagion and the feazful 
sympathies of nature, the fates, the furies, the frenzied elements, 
dancing in and out, now breaking through, and scattering, — now 
hand in hand with, — the fierce or fantastic group of hnmanpas* 
sions, crimes, and anguishes, reeling on the unsteady ground, in 
a vriid harmony to the shock and the swell of an earthquake. 
But my present subject was Troilus and Cressida ; and I suppose 
that, scarcely knowing what to say of it, I by a cunning of in- 
iitinct ran off to subjects on which I should find it difficult not to 
say too much, though certain af\er all that I should still leave the 
better part unsaid, and the gleaning for others richer than my 
own harvest. 

Indeed, there is no one of Shakspeare's plays harder to charac- 
terize. The name and the remembrances connected with it, pre- 
pare us for the representation of attachment no less faithful than 
fervent on the side of the youth, and of sudden and shameless in- 
constancy on the part of the lady. And this is, indeed, as the 
;L^old thread on which the scenes are strung, though often kept out 
of sight, and out of mind by gems of greater value than itself. 
But as Shakspeare calls forth nothing Irom the mausoleum of his- 
tory, or the catacombs of tradition, without giving, or eliciting, 
some peniianent and general intercr^t, and brings forward no sub- 
ject which he does not moralize or intellect uahze, — so here he 
has drawn in Cressida the portrait of a vehement passion, that, 
having its tnie origin and proper cause in wannth of tempera- 
ment, fastens on, ratlier than fixes to, some one object by liking 
and temporary preference. 

Tliere's language in h«»r eye. her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her f«x>t speaks : her wauton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 

This Shakspeare has contrasted with the profound afiection 
represented in Troilus, and alone worthy the name of love ; — 
affection, passionate indeed, — swoln with the confluence oif youth- 
ful instincts and youthful fancy, and growing in the radiance of 
hope newly risen, in short enlarged by the collective sympathies 
of nature ; — but still having a depth of calmer element in a will 
stronger than desire, more entire than choice, and which gives 
permanence to its own act by converting it into faith and duty. 
Hence with excellent judgment, and with an excellence higher 
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than mere judgment can give, at the close of the play, when 
CieBsida has sunk into infamy below retrieval and beneath hope, 
the uune will, which had been the substance and the basis of his 
love, while the restless pleasures and passionate longings, tike 
sea-waves, had tossed but on its eutface, — this same moral energy 
is represented as snatching him aloof from all neighborhood with 
ber dishonor, from all lingering fondness and languishing regrets, 
whilst it rushes with him into other and nobler duties, and 
deepens the channel, which his heroic brother's death had lefi 
empty for its collected flood. Yet another secoudary and subor- 
dinate purpose Shakspeare has inwoven with his delineation of 
these two characters, — that of opposing the inferior civilization. 
but purer morals, of the Trojans to the refinements, deep policy, 
but duplicity and sensual corruptions of the Greeks. 

To all this, however, so little comparative projection is given, — 
nay. the masterly group of Agamemnon. Nestor, and Ulysses, and, 
still more in advance, that of Achilles, Ajax, and Thersites, so 
manifestly occupy the fore-ground, that the subservience and 
vassalage of strength and animal courage to intellect and policy 
seems to be the lesson most often in our poet's view, and which 
he has taken little pains to connect with the former more inter- 
esting mural impersonated in ihe titular hero and heroine of the 
drama. But 1 am half inclined to believe, that Shakspearc's 
main object, or shall I rather say, his ruling impulse, was to 
translate the poetic heroes of paganism into the not less rude, but 
more intellectually vigorous, and more featurehi, warriont of 
Christian chivalry, — and to subslanliafe the distinct and graceful 
profiles or outlines of the Homeric epic into the flesh and blood 
of the romantic drama, — in. short, to ^ve a grand hintory-piecc 
in the robust style of Albert Durer. 

The character of Thersites. in particular, well deiH;rves a more 
careful examination, as the Caliban of demagogic life ; — the ad- 
mirable portrait of intellectual power deserted by all grace, all 
moral principle, all not momentary impulse ; — ^just wise enough 
to detect the weak head, and fool enough to provoke the armed 
fist of his betters ;^-one whom malcontent Achilles can inveigle 
from malcontent Ajal, imdcr the one condition, that he shall be 
called on to do nothing but abuse and slander, and that he shall 
be allowed to abate as much and as purulently as he likes, that 
is, as he can ; — in riwrt, a mule, — quamlsonie h^ 1.Vi% c^tv^giXAX. 
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discord of his nature, — a slave by tenure of his own baseness, — 
made to bray and be brayed at, to despise and be despicable. 
* Aye, Sir, but say what you will, he is a very clever fellow, 
though the best friends will fall out. There was a time when 
Ajax thought he deserved to have a statue of gold erected to him, 
and handsome Achilles, at the head of the Myrmidons, gave no 
little credit to his friend Th^rsites /' 
Act iv. sc. 5. Speech of TJlysses : 

X), these eucount**rors, so glib of toDgue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes — 

Should it be ' accosting ?' ' Accost her, knight, accost!* in the 
Twelfth Niglit. Yet there soimds a something so Shaksperian 
ill the phrase — * give a coasting welcome,* (* coasting' being taken 
as the epithet and adjective of * welcome,*) that had the follow- 
ing words been, ' ere they laJidy instead of * ere it comes,* I 
should have preferred the interpretation. The sense now is, * that 
give welcome to a salute ere it comes.* 



CORIOLANUS. 

This play illustrates the wonderfully philosophic impartiality 
of Shakspeare's politics. His own country's history furnished him 
with no matter, but what was too recent to be devoted to patriot- 
ism. Besides, he knew that the instruction of ancient history 
would seem more dispassionate. In Coriolanus and Julius Csraar, 
you see Shakspeare's good-natured laugh at mobs. Compare this 
with Sir Thomas Brown's aristocracy of spirit. 

Act i. sc. 1. Coriolanus' speech: — 

lie that depends 
Upon your favors, swniA with fins of lead. 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye I Trust ye ? 

I suspect that Shakspeare wrote it transposed ; 

Trust ye ? Hang ye ! 

lb. sc. 10. Speech of Aufidius : — 

Mine emulation 
Hath not that honor in't, it had ; for where 
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I tboogbt to cnuh him id u «qa>I fer««. 
True Biranl (o sword ; IH petA ti him Bcane w 
Or vntli. or er^ mar gn him — 

Mr ralor Ipoboo'-i 
With ooIt BnfftriD^ itaiD br him) fi>r him 
Sh>n fl.TODt of itielT: nor ilni 
Bang naked. »i^ nor Guk. dot caphol. 
The prajfTS of prieattf, EM>r Iim«A of mmt 
Fjnhiikintiiti all of forr, shall lift up 
Tb«ir rottoi pnTilt^e sod rajtam 'gUDst 
Mj hate to UardiD. 

I haTe Each deep faitb in Shakspeore's faeut-lore, that 1 take 
for granted that this is in natare. and not aa a mere anomaly ; 
althongh I can not in myaelf (Uscotct any genn of possible feel- 
ing, which could wax and nnfold itself into nich sentiment as 
this, HowcTcr, I perceive that in this speech is meant to be con- 
tained a preyention of shock at the after-change in AuHdiue' 
character. 

Act ii. se. 1. Speech of Meneniua ;— 



Them 



rcign jin-. 



Was it without, or in contempt of. historical ioformation that 
Shakspcare made the tontcmporaries of Coriolanus quote Csto 
and Gaicn ? I can not decide to my own satisfaction, 
lb. sc. 3. Speech of Coriolanus :— 

Wbv in thi» irolvi^h giin-n ehuuld I etaud here — 

That the gown of the candidate was of whitened wool, we 
know. Does ' wolvisli' or ' woolvish' mean ' made of wool?' If 

it means ' wolfish." what is the setise ? 
Act iv. sc, 7, Speech of Aufidius ; — 

All plows yield tu hiiii ere he ails do^ra, &£. 

I have always thought this, in itself so beautiful speech, the 
least explicable from the mood and full intention of the speaker 
of any in the whole works of Shakspeare, I cherish the hope 
that I am mistaken, and that, becoming wiser. I shall discover 
some profound excellence in that, in which I now appear to de- 
tect an imperfection. 
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JULIUS CiESAR 
Act i. sc. 1. 

Mar. What meanest thou by that ? Mend me, thou waej feUow ! 

The speeches of Flavius and MaruUiui are in blank Terse. 
Wherever regular metre can be rendered truly imitatiYe of char- 
acter, passion, or personal rank, Shakspeare seldom, if ever, 
neglects it. Hence this line should be read : — 

What mean'st by that ? mend mo, thou saucy fellow I 

I say regular metre : for even the prose has in the highest and 
lowest dramatic personage, a Cobbler or a Hamlet, a rhythm so 
fehcitous and so severally appropnate, as to be a virtual metre, 
lb. so. 2. 

Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the Ides of March. 

If my ear does not deceive me, the metre of this line was meant 
to express that sort of mild philosophic contempt, characterizing 
Brutus even in his first casual speech. The line is a trimeter, — 
each dijx>dia containmg two accented and two unaccented sylla- 
ble.'', but variously arranged, as thus : — 



u — — u 

A soothsayer 



bids vou beware 



u — o — 
the Idea of March. 



lb. Speech of Brutus : — 



Set honor in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And I will look on both indifferently. 

"Warburton would read * death' for * both ;' but I prefer the old 

text. There arc here three things, the public good, the individual 

Brutus' honor, and his death. The latter two so balanced each 

other, that he could decide for the first by equipoise ; nay — the 

thought growing — that honor had more weight than death. That 

Cassius understood it as Warburton, is the beauty of Cassius as 

contrasted with Bnitus. 

lb. Caesar's speech : — 

Ho loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; ho hoars no music, <tc 

This is not a trivial observation, nor does our poet meaa barely by it, 
that Ca.^isius was not a merry, spriu:htly inau; but that he had not a due 
temperament of harmony in his disposition. Theobald's Note. 
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Theobald ! what a eommentatin' wsEt ibon. s^Kn tlicni 
vouldst afiect lo understAud Shakspearc, instead i^ eoataaiag 
thyeelf with collating the text ! The meanisg here is too deep 
for a line ten-fold the length of thine lo fathom. 

lb. Bc. 3, Cesar's speech : 

Bt factioui for redrMi of all Ihttt grieb ; 
And I Till aet this foot of mine aj far, 
Aa vbo go« (artbeet. 

1 understand it thiu : ' You have spoken as & conspirator ; be 
so in fact, and I will join you. Act on your principles, and real- 
ize them in a fact." 

Act ii. BC. 1. Speech of Brutus : — 

It niiiBt be by bis d«ilb ; and, for ray part, 

I knair no personal euuae Co sparn at him. 

Bui fur th? general Ho iroiilJ be crown'd : 

Hot that might rhati|;e his nalurc. Ihere'a the queatioo. 

And, to speak truth of C^aar, 

I bsTp not tTwiwn when hia affections away'd 



Then, lest he may, preTent. 

This speech is singular ; — at least, I do not at present see into 
Shakspcare'fi motive, his ralionah, or in what point of view he 
mcaiil Brutn.V character to appear. For surely — (this, 1 mean, 
is what I say lo myself, with my present ijuantum of insight, 
only mndified by my experience in how many instances I have 
rifiened into a perception of beauties, where I had before descried 
faults) — sureh'. nothing can seem more discordant with our his- 
torical preconceptions of Brutus, or more loweriug lo the intellect 
of the St oi CO- PI a tonic tyrannicide, than the tenets here attributed 
to him — to him, the stern Roraan republican ; namely, — that he 
would have iio objection to a king, or to Csesar, a monarch in 
Rome, would Crejar but be as good a monarch as ho now seema 
disposed to be I How, too, couid Brutus say that he found no 
personal cause — none in Cassar's past conduct an a man ? Had 
he not passed the Rubicon ? Had he not entered Rome as a con- 
queror ? Had he not placed his GauU in the Senate ? — Shaks- 
pcare. it may be said, has not brought these things forward — 
True ; — and this la just the ground of my perplexity. What 
character did Shakapeare mean his Brutus to he ? 
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lb. Speech of Brutus : — 

For if thou path thy native semblance oo- 

Surely, there need be no scruple in treating this ' path' as a 
mere misprint or mis-script for * put.' In what place does 
Shakspeare, — ^wherc does any other writer of the same age — use 
* path' as a verb for ' walk ?' (r) 

lb. sc. 2. Caesar's speech : — 

She dreamt last night she saw my statue — 

No doubt, it should be statua, as in the same age, they more 
oilen pronounced ' heroes' as a trisyllable than dissyllable. A 
modem tragic poet would have written, — 

Last night she dreamt, that she my statue saw — 

But Shakspeare never avails himself of the supposed license of 
transposition, merely for the metre. There is always some logic 
either of thought or passion to justify it. 
Act iii. 8c. 1. Antony's speech : — 

Pardon me, Julius — ^here wast thou bay'd, brave hart ; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy death. 
O tcorld! thou vrcut the forest to this harty 
And this, indeed, O world! the heart of thee, 

I doubt the genuineness of the last two lines ; — not because they 
are vile ; but first, on account of the rhythm, which is not Shaks- 
perian, but just the very tune of some old play, from which the 
actor might have interpolated them ; and secondly, because they 
interrupt, not only the sense and connection, but likewise the 
flow both of the passion, and (what is with me still more decisive) 
of the Shaksperian link of association. As with many another 
parenthesis or gloss slipt into the text, we have only to read 
the passage without it, to see that it never was in it. I ven- 
ture to say there is no instance in Shakspeare fairly like this. 
Conceits he has ; but they not only rise out of some word 
in the lines before, but also lead to the thought in the lines 
following. Here the conceit is a mere alien : Antony forgets an 
image, when he is even touching it, and then recollects it, when 
the thought last in his mind must have led him away from it. 
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Act IT. K. 3. Speech of Brutus : — 

Wlmt, shaU ooe of u«, 

Tbtit Btrticlt the roremogt uian of sll thii world. 
But toi aapporling robberi. 

This Beeraingly strange assertion of Briitua is unlmppily veri- 
fied in the present day. What is an immense anny, in which 
the lust of plunder hae quenched ail the duties of the citizen, 
other than a horde of robbers, or differenced only as fiends are 
from ordinarily reprobate men ? Cwsar supported, and was sup- 
ported by, such as these ; and even so Bonaparte in our days. 

I know no part of Shakspeare that more impresses on me the 
belief of his genius being superhuman, than this scene between 
Brutus and Caesius. In the Gnostic heresy it might have been 
credited with less absurdity than most of their dogmas, that the 
Supreme had employed him to create, previously to his function 
of representing, characters, 

AXTONY ASD CLEOPATRA. 

Shakspeare can be complimented only by comparison with him- 
self; all other eulogies are either heterogeneous, as when they 
are in reference to Spenser or Millon ; or they are flat truisms, 
as when ho is gravely preferred to Corneille, Racine, or even his 
own immediate successors. Beaumont and Fletcher, Massingcr 
and the rest. The highest praise, or rather form of praise, of 
this play, which I can offer in my own mind, is the doubt which 
the perusal always occasions in m^, whether the Antony and 
Cleopatra is not, in all exhibitions of a giant power in its streii«th 
and vigor of maturity, a formidable rival of Macbeth, Lear, 
Hamlet, and Othello. Felicilcr atidax is the motto for its slyle 
comparatively with that of Shakspeare's other works, even as it 
is the general motto of all his works compared with those of other 
poets. Be it remembered, too. that this happy valiancy of style 
is but the representative and result of all the material excellences 
so expressed. 

This play should be perused in menial contrast with Romeo 
and Juliet ; — as the love of passion and appetite opposed to the 
love of affection and instinct. But the art displayed in the chM- 
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acter of Cleopatra is profound ; in this, especially, that the 
of criminality in her passion is- lessened by our insight into its 
depth and energy, at the ver}' moment that we can not but pei^ 
ceive that the passion itself springs out of the habitual craving 
of a licentious nature, and that it is supported and reinforced by 
Yoluntar}' stimulus and sought-for associations, instead of blossom- 
ing out of spontaneous emotion. 

Of all Shakspeare's historical plays, Antony and Cleopatra is 
bv far the most wonderful. There is not one in which he has 
followed historv so minutely, and vet there are few in which he 
impresses the notion of angelic strength so much ; — ^perhaps none 
in which he impresses it more strongly. This is greatly owing 
to the manner in which the fiery force is sustained throughout, 
and to the numerous momentarj' flashes of nature counteracting 
the historic abstraction. As a wonderful specimen of the way in 
which Sbakspeare lives up to the very end of this play, read the 
last part of the concluding scone. And if you would feel the 
judgment as well as the genius of Shakspeare in your heart's core, 
compare this astonishing drama with Dryden's All For Love. 

Act i. EC. 1. Philo's speech : 

His captain's heart 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper — 

It should be ' reneagues,' or • renicirnes,' as * fatigues,' &c. 

lb. 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of tho worUl transformed 
Into a strumpet's /oo/. 

Warburton's conjecture of * stool' is ingenious, and would be a 
probable reading, if the scene opening had discovered Antony with 
Cleopatra on his lap. But, represented as he is walking and 
jesting \nth her, ' fool' mu.st be the word. AVarburton's objec- 
tion is shallow, and implies that he confounded the dramatic with 
the epic style. The * pillar' of a state is so common a metaphor, 
as to have lost the imfige in the thing meant to be imaged, 
lb. sc. 2. 

Mucli is breeding ; 
Which, like the courser's hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent's poison. 
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This ia so Tar true to appeajaace, th&t & horae-hur, ' laid,' u 
Hollinshed says, ' m a pail of water,' will become the eupporter 
of EeemJDgly one worm, though probably of an iromense tiumber 
of email elimy water-lice. The hair will twirl round a finger, 
and Eenaibly compress it. It is a common experiment with 
■chool-boys in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Act ii. sc. 2. Speech of Enobaibus ; — 

E«r geatlFToiDen, like tbe Nereick, 

So mwij mermaidt. tended her i' th' eje*. 

And made their bends adunuDgs. At the hetm 

1 have tbe greatest difficulty in believing tbat Shakspeare wrote 
the first 'mermaids.' He never, I think, would have so weak- 
ened by useless anlii^ipation the fine image immediately follow- 
inc. The epithet 'seeming' becomes bo extremely improper 
after the whole number had been positively called ' so many 
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Tim. The man ie hoanL 

Old Alh. ThiT'firf hi <ci!l bf, 'fimoQ. 

His liooesljp' ren-srilB him in itael£ 

Warbvrto.v's comment — ' If the man be honest, for that reason 
he will be so in this, and not endeavor at the injustice of gaining 
my daughter without my consent' — is, like almost all his com- 
ments, ingenious in bhinder : he can never see any other writer's 
thoughts for the mist-working swarm of his own. The meaning 
of the first line the poet himself explains, or rathi'r unfolds, in 
the second. ' The man is honest I' — True ; — and for that very 
cause, and with no additional or extrinsic motive, he will be so. 
K'o man can be justly called honest, who is not so for honesty's 
sake, itself including its own reward. Note, that ' honesty' in 
Shakspeare's age retained much of its old dignity, and that con- 
trad isiinction of the /tonatum from the utile, in which its very 
essence and definition consist. If it be konestum. it can not de- 
pend on the uHU. 
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lb. Speech of Apemantos, pnnted as prow in TheobtM's 

edition : — 

So, so ! aches oontracl, and stanre your supple joints 1 

I may remark here the fineness of Shakspeare's senae of mmi- 
cal period, which would ahnost by itself have suggested (if the 
hundred positive proofs had not been extant) that the word 
* aches' was then ad libitum, a diss}'llable— attc^. For read 
it, * aches/ in this sentence, and I would challenge you to find 
any period in Shakspeare's writings with the same musical, or 
rather dissonant, notation. Try the one, and then the other, by your 
ear, reading the sentence aloud, first with the word as a dissyl- 
lable and then as a monosyllable, and you will feel what I mean.* 

lb. sc. 2. Cupid's speech : Warburton's correction of — 

There tiiste, touch, all pleas'd from thy table rise— 

Til* ear, taste, touch, emell, <fec 

This is indeed an excellent emendation. 
Act ii. sc. 1. Senator's speech : — 

— nor then silenced with 
*' Commend me to your master" — and the cap 
Playh in the right hand, thus: — 

Either, methinks, ' plays' should be * play'd,' or * and' should 
be changed to * while.' I can certainly understand it as a 
parenthesis, an interadditive of scorn ; but it does not sound lo 
my ear as in Shakspeare's manner. 

lb. sc. 2. Timon's speech (Theobald) : 

And that unaptness made you minister. 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

Read your ; — at least I can not otherwise understand the line. 
You made my okance indisposition and occasional unaptness your 
minister — that is, the ground on which you now excuse your- 

• It is. of course, a verse, — 

Aches contract, and starve your supple joints, — 

and is so printed in all later e<Utions. But Mr. C. was reading it in prose 
in Theobald ; and it is curious to see how his ear detected the rhythmioal 
necessity for pronouncing "aches" as a dissyllable, although the metrioal 
necessity seems for the moment to have escaped him. — Ed, 
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self Or, perhapi, no correction is necessary, if we construe 
' maiie j-ou' as ' did you make ;' ' and that uiiaptaes8 did you 
make help you thus to excuse yourself.' But the former seeuu 
more in Shtikspeare's manner, and is less liable to be misunder- 

Act iii. Bc. 3. Servant's speech : — 

Uow fhirly tbis lord Btrivee t« appear foul t — talcn virtuoiu eopi« to 
be vicked ; liif tKote thtU tindtr hot, ardmi teal itould tet whole realnii or 
fire. Of inch a nature t< hii polilU low. 

This latter clause I grievously suspect to have been an addition 
of the players, which had hit, and, being constantly applauded, 
procured a settled occupancy in the prompter's copy. Not that 
Shakspearc docs not elsewhere sneer at the Puritans ; but here it 
is introduced eo }tolenfer valcnter (excuse the phrase) by the head 
and shoulders .' — and is besides so much more likely to have been 
conceived in the age of Charles I, 

Act iv. sc. 2, Timon's speech : — 

Rolw me tUia bcggnr, norl dtny't thst lord. — 

Warburton reads 'denude.' 

I can not see the necessity of Ibis alteration. The editors and 
commentators arc. all of Ihem. ready enough to cry out against 
Shnkspcarc's laxilies and licenses of style, forgetling that he is 
not merely a poet, but a dramatic iwet ; that, when the head and 
the heart are swelling with fulness, a man docs not ask himself 
whether he has grammatically arranged, hut only whether (the 
context taken in) he has conveyed, his meaning. 'Deny' is here 
clearly equal to ' withhold ;' and the ' it,' quite in the genius of 
vehement conversation, which a syntaxist explains by ellipses 
and subattdittirs in a Greek or Latin clasEic, yet triumphs over 
as ignorances in a contemporary, refers to accidental and urtilicial 
rank or elevation, implied in the verb 'raise.' Besides, does the 
word ' denude' occur in any writer before, or of Shakspeare's 
age? 

• ■ Your' 19 the recciTwl pendiiiit u..w,— Si 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

I HAVE previously had occasion to speak at large on the sabjeet 
of the three unities of time, place, and action, as applied to the 
drama in the abstract, and to the particular stage for which 
Shakspeare wrote, as far as he can be said to have written for 
any stage but that of the universal mind. I hope I have in some 
measure succeeded in demonstrating that the former two, instead 
of being rules, were mere inconveniences attached to the local 
peculiarities of the Athenian drama ; that the last alone deserved 
the name of a principle, and that in the preservation of this 
unity Shakspeare stood pre-«minent. Yet, instead of unity of 
action, I should greatly prefer the more appropriate, though' 
scholastic and uncouth, words homogeneity, proportionateness, 
and totality of interest, — expressions, which involve the distinc- 
tion, or rather the essential diflerence, betwixt the shaping skill 
of mechanical talent, and the creative, productive, life-power of 
inspired genius. In the former each part is separately conceived, 
and then by a succeeding act put together ; — ^not as watches are 
made for wholesale — (for there each part supposes a pre-concep- 
tion of the whole in some mind), — but more like pictures on a 
motley screen. Wlience arises the harmony that strikes us in 
the wildest natural landscapes, — in the relative shapes of rocks, 
the harmony of colors in the heaths, ferns, and lichens, the leaves 
of the beech and the oak, the stems and rich brown branches of 
the birch and other mountain trees, varying from verging autumn 
to returning spring,— compared with the visual effect from the 
greater number of artificial plantations? — From this, that the 
natural landscape is effected, as it were, by a single energy modi- 
fied ab intra in each component part. And as this is the particu- 
lar excellence of the Shaksperian drama generally, so is it espe- 
cially characteristic of the Romeo and Juliet. 

The groundwork of the tale is altogether in family life, and the 
events of the play have their first origin in family feuds. Filmy 
as are the eyes of party-spirit, at once dim and truculent, still 
there is commonly some real or supposed object in view, or prin- 
ciple to be maintained ; and though but the twisted wires on the 
plate of rosin in the preparation for electrical pictures, it is still 
a guide in some degree, an assimilation to an outline. But in 
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family quBrrels, which hare prorcd K^iceiT .^«« :3; Ez^ina » 

states, wilfulness, and prempitancr, and piiEica ^c =>!;> *ui= 
and custom, can alone be expected. With hi> acvc5U=j>^ ;?•%- 
ment, Shakspesre haa begun bjr placing before oa a breiy ptctme 
of alt the impulses of the play ; and, as natnre ever pretenti nm 
sides, one ibr HeraclitDs, and one for Democritna, he has. by way 
of prelude, shown the laughable absurdity of the evil by the con- 
tagion of it reaching the servants, who have so Uttte to do with 
it, but who are under the necessity of letting the superfiuity of 
sensoiial power fly ofl' through the escape-ralve of wit-combats, 
and of quarrelling with weapons of sharper edge, all in humblo 
imitation of theii masters. Yet there is a sort of unhlred fidelity, 
an ourisltnfss about all this that makes it rest pleasant on one's 
feelings. All the first scene, down to the conclusion of the 
Prince's speech, is a motley dance of all ranks and ages to one 
tune, as if the horn of Huon had been playing behind the scenes. 
Benvolio's Bjieech — 

MaiiHni. an hour before tbe n-onliipp'd *UD 
Pe*r'd furlli Ihe goWen wiodow of the east — 

and, far more strikingly, the Ibllowinp; speech of old Montague — 

Many B muvuiug hath lie thore betn seen 
With tears augment iiii; Uin frnth iniirning dew- 
prove that ^hakspeare meant the Romeo and Juliet to approach 
to a poem, which, atid indeed ila early date, may be also inferred 
from the multitude of rhyming couplets throughout. And if we 
are right, from the interual evidence, in pronouncing this one of 
Shnkspeare's early dramas, it aflbrds a strong instance of the 
fineness of his insight into the nature of the passions, that Romeo 
is introduced already love-bewildered. The necessity of loving 
creates an object for itself in man and woman; and yet there is 
a diflerence in this respect between the sexes, though only to be 
known by a perception of it. It would have displeased us if 
Juliet had been represented aa already in love, or as fancying 
herself go; — but no one, I believe, ever experiences any shock at 
Romeo's forgettmg his Rosaline, who had been a mere name for 
the yearning of his youthful imagination, and rushing into his 
passion for Juliet. Rosaline was a mere creation of his fimey; 
and we should romait the boastful positiveneas of Romeo in ft 
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love of his own making, which is never shown where love ii 
really near the heart. 

When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains audi falsehood, then turn tears to fires! 

• « « • • 

One fjEurer than mj love ! the all-seeing son 
Ne'er saw her match, since fir«t the world begun. 

The character of the Nuree is the nearest of any thing in Shak- 
speare to a direct borrowing from mere observation ; and the rea- 
son is, that as in infancy and childhood the individual in nature 
is a representative of a class, — just as in describing one larch- 
tree, you generalize a grove of them, — so it is nearly as much so 
in old age. The generalization is done to the poet's hand. Here 
you have the garrulity of age strengthened by the feelings of a 
long-trusted servant, whose sympathy with the mother's afiec- 
tions gives her privileges and rank in the household ; and observe 
the mode of connection by accidents of time and place, and the 
child-like fondness of repetition in a second childhood, and also 
that happy, humble, ducking under, yet constant resurgence 
against, the check of her superiors I — 

Yes, madam 1 — Yet I can not choose but laugh, Ac, 

In the fourth scene we have Mercutio introduced to us. 01 
how shall I describe that exquisite ebullience and overflow of 
youthinl life, wafted on over the laughing waves of pleasure and 
prosperity, as a wanton beauty that distorts the face on which 
she knows her lover is gazing enraptured, and wrinkles her fore- 
head in the triumph of its smoothness I Wit ever wakeful, fancy 
busy and procreative as an insect, courage, an easy mind that, 
^\'ithout cares of its own, is at once disposed to laugh away those 
of others, and yet to be interested in them. — these and all con- 
genial qualities, melting into the conunon copula of them all, the 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excellences and all 
its weaknesses, constitute the character of Mercutio I 

Act i. sc. 5. 

Tifh. It tits when such a villain is a guest ; 
ril not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endur'd. 
What, goodman boy I — I eay. lie shall : — Go to ; — 
Am I the master here, or v«hi ? — (^o to. 
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ToqH Dot otdore bim 1 — Ood ihall moid my xml — 
Youll make a oiutiny among mj ^«al< I 
Tou will set cocli*-hcxip 1 youll be the mail t 

7)ib. Vhj, uDcle, lis a shame. 

Cap. Oa to, go to, 
You are a uucj boj \ Ae. — 

How admirable is the old man's impetuosity at once conirail- 
ing, yet hsnnonized, with young Tybalt's quarrelBome vioknce '. 
But it would be eudlees to repeat obserralionB of this aort. Every 
leaf is different on an oak-tree ; but stilt we can only say — our 
tongues defrauding oui eyes — ' This is another oak-leaf!' 

Act ii. Bc. 2. The garden scene : 

Take notice in tliis enchanting bccdc of the contrast of Rom<^)'a 
love uith bis fonuer fancy ; and weigh tbe skill shown in justi- 
fying him from hie inconstancy by making us feel tbe difierence 
of hie passioD. Yet this, too, is a lovo in, although not merely 
of. the imaginalinn. 

lb. 



It is ton rash, too aoadvii'd, !•« sudiJm. Ac. 

^Yith love, pure love, there is always an anxiety for tbe safety 
of the object, a dii-intercstedness, by which it is distinguished 
from the counterfeits of its name. Compare this scene with act 
iii. sc. 1, of the Tempest. 1 do not know a more wonderful in- 
stanre of Shakspeare's mastery in playing a distinctly remembera- 
ble variety on the same remembered air, than in the transporting 
love confesEions of Romeo and Juliet and Ferdinand and Miranda. 
There seems more passion in the one, and more dieiiily in the 
other : yet yon feel that the sweet girlish lingering and busy 
movement of Juliet, and the calmer and more maidenly fondncia 
of Miranda, might easily pass into each other. 

lb. sc. 3. The Friar's speech :— 

The reverend character of the Friar, like all ^hak«peare's rep- 
resentations of the great professions, is very delightful and tran- 
quillizing, yet it is no digression, but immediately necessary to the 
carrying on of the plot, 

lb. sc. 4. 

Som. OoodHnom-wtojooboUi. Whateoontwleit didlgiTe yoot fa. 
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Compare again, Romeo's half-exerted, and half real, ease of 
mind with his first manner when in love with Roialine ! Hia 
will had come to the clenching point. 

lb. 8C. G. 

Rom, Do thou but close our hands with holy wordn. 
Then lovc-deyouring death do what he dare, 
It la enough I may but call her mine. 

The precipitancy, which is the character of the play, is well 
marked in this short scene of waiting for Juliet's arrival. 
Act iii. sc. 1. 

Jffr. "So, 'tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door ; but 
'tis enough : 'twill serre : ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man, dx. 

How fine an effect the wit and raillery habitual to Mercutio, 
even struggling "with his pain, give to Romeo's following speech, 
and at tlie same time so completely justifying his passionate re- 
venge on Tybalt I 

lb. Benvolio's speech : 

But that he tilts 
With piercing: steel at bold Mercutio's breast. 

This small portion of untruth in Benvolio's narrative is finely 
oonceived. 

lb. sc. 2. Juliet's speech : 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. — 

Indeed the whole of this speech is imagination strained to the 
highest ; and observe the blessed effect on the purity of the mind. 
What would Dnden have made of it ? — 

lb. 

Xurse. Shame come to Romeo. 
Jul. Blistor'd be thy tongue 
For sucli a wish ! 

Note the Nurse's mistake of the mind's audible struggles with 
itself for its decision in toto. 
lb. sc. 3. Romeo's speech : — 

Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven's here^ 
Where Juliet Uvea, de. 
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All deep pumons are a sort of atheiats, that believe i 
ture. 



A nob!e scene 1 Don't I see it with rny own eyes 1 — Yes I but 
not with Juliet's. And observe in Capulet'a last speech in this 
scene hie mistake, as if love's causes were capable of being gen- 
CTalized. 

Act iv. BC. 3. Juliet's speech : — 

O, Uiok '. m^hinka I ace mj coiuid's ghost 
S«elnDg out Rwn«o, that did ipit his bodj 
Upon a rnpierV point: — Stay, Tybalt, stayl — 
Romeo, I come I this do I drink to thee. 

Shakspeare provides for the finest decencies. It would have 
been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen ; — but she swallows the 
draught in a fit of fright, (s.) 

lb. sc. 5. 

As the audience know (hat Juliet is not dead, this scene is, 
perhaps, excusable. But it is a strong warning to minor drama- 
tists not to introduce at one time many eeparate characters agi- 
tated by one and the same circumstance. It is difTicitlt to under- 
stand what effect, whether that of pity or of laughter, Shaks- 
peare meant to produce ; — the occasion and the characteristic 
Bpeeches are so little in harmony ! For example, what the Nurse 
says is excellently suited to the Kurse's character, but grotesquely 
unsuited to (he occasion. 

Act V. sc, 1. Romeo's speech : — 

O nuKhiefl thou art evift 
To CDter ia the thnu^hta of dcBperate men: 
I do remcmbtr an spntbeeary, ie. 

This famous passage is so beaiiliful as to be self-justified ; yet. 
in addition, what a fine preparation it is for the tomb scene I 
lb. sc, 3. Romeo's speech : — 

Good gcDtle youth, tempt not s dapente man. 
Fly hence and leave me. 

The genttenen of Romeo wu.ahown before, as nftenal \i^ 
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love ; and now it is doubled by love aiid sorrow and awe of the 

place where he is. 

lb. Romeo*B speech : — 

» 
How oft when meu are at the point of death 

Have they been merry 1 which their keepers call 

A lightning before death. O, how may I 

Gall this a lightning ? — O, my love, my wife 1 Ao. 

Here, here, is the master example how beauty can at once in- 
crease aud modify passion ! 

lb. Last scene. 

How beautiful is the close I The spring and the winter meet ; 
winter assumes the character of spring, and spring the sadness 
of winter. 



SHAKSPEARE'S ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYa 

The first fonu of poetrj* is the epic, the essence of which may 
be .stated as the successive in events and characters. This must 
be distinguished from narration, in which there must always be a 
narrator, from whom the objects represented receive a coloring 
and a manner; — whereas in the epic, as in the so-called i>oems 
of Homer, the whole is completely objective, and the representa- 
tion is a pure reflection. The next form into which poetry passed 
was the dramatic ; — botli forms having a common basis with a 
certain ditrerence, and that difierence not consisting in the dia- 
logue alone. Both are founded on the relation of proWdence to 
the human will ; and this relation is the universal element, ex- 
pressed under difl'erent points of view according to the diflerence 
of religion, and the moral and mtellectual cultivation of different 
nations. In the epic poem fate is represented as overruling the 
will, and making it instrumental to the accomplishment of its 

designs : — 

A/df. 6i Te?.€icTo i3ov/.7}. 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as struggling "with fate, a 
great and beautiful instance and illustration of which is the Pro- 
metheus of ^schylus : and the deepest effect is produced, when 
the fate is represented as a higher and intelligent i^ill, and the 
opposition of the individual as springing from a defect. 
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In order that a drama may be properly hietoTical, it is neces- 
sary that it should be the history of the people to whom it i^ ad- 
dressed. In the composition, care must ba taken that thero 
appear no dramatic improbability, as the reality is taken for 
granted. It must, likewise, be poetical ; — that only, I mean, must 
be taken which is the permanent in our nature, which is com- 
mon, and therefore deeply interesting to all ages. The events 
themselves are immaterial, otherwise than as the clothing and 
manifestation of the spirit that is working within. In this mode, 
the unity resulting from succession is destroyed, but is supplied by 
a unity of a higher order, which connects the events by reference 
to the workers, gives a reason for them in the motives, and pre- 
sents men in their causative character. It takes, therefore, that 
part of real history which is the least known, and infuses a prin- 
ciple of life and organization into the naked facts, and makes 
them all the framework of an animated whole. 

In my happier days, while 1 had yet hope and onward-looking 
thoughts, 1 planned an historical drama of King Stephen, in the 
manner of Shakspcare. Indeed it would be desirable that some 
man of dramatic genius should dramatize all those omitted by 
Shakspeare, as far down as Henry Vll. Perkin Warbeck would 
make a most interesting drama. A few scenes of Marlow's Ed- 
ward n. might be preserved. After Henry Vlll., the events are 
too well and distinctly known, to be. without plump inverisimili- 
tude, crowded together in one night's exhibition. Whereas, the 
history- of our ancient kings, — the events of their reigns, I mean, 
— are like stars in the sky ; — whatever the real interspaces may 
be, and however great, they seem close to each other. The stars 
— the events — strike us and remain in our eye, little modified by 
the difference of dates. An historic drama is, therefore, a collec- 
tion of events borrowed from history, hut connected together in 
respect of cause and time, poetically and by dramatic fiction. . It 
would be a fine national custom to act such a series of dramatic 
histories in orderly succession, in the yearly Christmas holidays, 
and could not but tend (o counteract that mock cosmopolitism. 
which under a positive term really implies nothing but a nega- 
tion of, or indifference to, the particular love of our coimtry. By 
its nationality must every nation retain its independence ; — I 
mean a nationality quoad the nation. Better thus ; — nationality 
in each individual, quoad his conntiy, ii equal to tb.% i ^ 
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individuality quoad himself; but himself as snfaeensamis, and 
central. Patriotism is equal to the sense of individuality re- 
flected from every other individual. There may come a higher 
virtue in both — just cosmopolitism. But this latter is not possi- 
ble but by antecedence of the former. 

Shakspeare has included the most important part of nine 
reigns in his historical dramas — namely — ^King John, Richard II. 
— ^Henry IV. (two) — Henry V. — Henry VI. (three) including Ed- 
ward V. and Henry VIII., in all ten plays. There remain, there- 
fore, to be done, with the exception of a single scene or two that 
should be adopted from Marlow, eleven reigns— of which the 
first two appear the only unpromising subjects ; — and those -two 
dramas must be formed wholly or mainly of invented private sto- 
ries, which, however, could not have happened except in conse- 
quence of the events and measures of these reigns, and which 
should furnish opportunity both of exhibiting the manners and 
oppressions of the times, and of narrating dramatically the great 
events ; — if possible, the death of the two sovereigns, at least of 
the latter, should be made to have some influence on the finale 
of the story. All the rest are glorious subjects ; especially Henry 
I. (being the struggle between the men of arms and of letters, 
in the persons of Henry and Becket), Stephen, Richard I., Ed- 
ward II., and Henry VII. 



KEfO JQHN. 

«xd 1. BC. JL • V 

Beat. James Gurnev, wilt thou give us leave awhile f 
Our. Good Icav^, good Philip. 
Bait. Philip I sparrow! Jame8, <tc. 

Theobald adoptjs Warburton's conjecture of * spare me.' 
true Warburton I and the saiicta simpUcitas of honest dull 
Theobald's faith in him I Nothing can be more hvely or charac- 
teristic than ' Philip ? Sparrow 1' Had Warburton read old 
Skelton's 'Philip Sparrow,' an exquisite and original poem, and, 
no doubt, popular in Shakspeare's time, even Warburton would 
scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic as to have 
deathifled ' sparrow' into ' spare me !' 
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Act iii. (c. 2. Speeoh of Paulconbridge : — 

Now, by my life, thia day grows woodrou* hot ; 
Some airy devil lioverB b the sky, Ac 

Theobald adopts Warburton's wmjecture of ' fiery.' 

I prefer the old teit : the word ' devil' impliea ' fiery.' You 
need only read the line, laying a full and strong emphasis on 
' devil,' to perceive the uaele8a]^e«a and tostelessness of Warbur- 
ton's alteration. 

RICHARD n. 

I Have stated that the transitional link between the epic poem 
and the drama is the historic dr&nia ; that in the epic poem a 
pre-announced fate gradually adjusts and employs the will and 
the events as its instruments, whilst the drama, on the other 
hand, places fate and will in opposition to each other, and is then 
most perfect, when the victory of fate is obtained in consequence 
of imperfections in the opposing will, so as to leave a final im- 
pression that the fate itself is but a higher and a more intelligent 
will. 

Prom the length of the speeches, and the circumstance that, 
with one exception, the events are all historical, and presented 
in their results, not produced by acts seen by, or taking place 
before, the audience, this tragedy is ill suited to our present large 
theatres. But in itself, and for the closet. I feel no hesitation in 
fdacing it as the first and most admirable of all Shakspeare's 
purely historical plays. For the two parts of Henry IV. form a 
(■pecies of themselves, which may be named the mixed drama. 
The distiuction does not depend on the mere quantity of histori- 
cal events in the play compared with the fictious ; for there is as 
niuch history in Uacbeth as in Richard, but in the relation of the 
history to the plot. In the purely historical plays, the history 
forms the plot ; in the mixed, it directs it; in the rest, as Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. Cymbeline, Lear, it subserves it. But, however 
unsuited to the stage this drama may be, God forbid that even 
there it should fall dead on the hearts of jacobinized Englishmen! 
Then, indeed, we might say — ■prateriit gloria tnundi.' For the 
■pint of patriotic reminiscence is the all-permeating soul of this 
noble work. It is, perhaps, the most purely historical of Shftk.- 
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Bpe&re*8 dramas. There are not in it, aa in the others, characters 
introduced merely for the purpose of giving a greater indiyida- 
ality and realness, as in the comic parts of Henry IT., hy pre- 
senting, as it were, our very selves. Shakspeare avails himself 
of every opportunity to effect the great object of the historic 
drama, that, namely, of familiarizing the people to the great 
names of their country, and thereby of exciting a steady patriot- 
ism, a love of just liberty, and a^. respect for all those fundamen- 
tal institutions of social life, which bind men together : — 

This royal throne of kings, this 8cepter*d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other fklen, demi-paradlse ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself 

Against infection, and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious st^^nc set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the oflfiec of a wall. 

Or OS a moat defensive to a homo. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

lliis blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Kiiglaud, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, ^a: 

Add the famous passage in King John : — 

This Englanil never did, nor ever shall, 

lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Ck>mc the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : naught shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

And it certainly seems that Shakspeare^s historic dramas produc- 
ed a very deep effect on the minds of the English people, and in 
earlier times they were familiar even to the least informed of 
all ranks, according to the relation of Bishop Corbett. Marlbor 
ough, we know, was not ashamed to confess that his principal 
acquaintance with English history was derived from them ; and 
I believe that a large part of the information as to our old names 
and achievements even now abroad is due, directly or indirectly, 
to Shakspeare. 

Admirable is the judgment with which Shakspeare always in 
the first scene prepares, yet how naturally, and with what con- 
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oe&lment of ut, foi the c«taatniphe. Otwerve how he here pre- 
MntB the ^rm of all the Bfter-eventa in Richard's inBincerity, 
partiality, arbitnhneai, and favoritism, and in the proud, tempes- 
tuous temperament of his barons. In the very beginning, also, 
is displayed that feature in Richard's character, which is never 
forgotten throughout the play — his attention to decorum, and high 
feeling of the kingly dignity. These imtictpatianB show with 
what judgment Shakspeare wrote, and illustrate his care to con- 
nect the past and future, and unliy them with the present by 
.forecast and reminiscence. 

It is interesting to a critical ear to compare the six opening 
lines of the play — 

Old Johu of OsudC, time-bmot'ed Ltucaster, 
Hatt thou, RccordiDg to thy oath ami band. itc. 

each closing at the teuth syllable, with the rhythmless metre of 
the verse in Henry VI. and Titus Andronicus, in order that the 
difference, indeed, the heterogeneity, of the two may be felt 
etiam in simUlijuis pritxa mperficie. Here the weight of the 
single words supplies all the relief afforded by intercurrent verse, 
while the whole represents the niood. And compare the appar- 
ently defective metre of BoUngbroke's first line, — 

Many 'yesra of happy days beUl — 
with Prospero's, 

Tvelre years siuce, Hiranda I twelve years linca — 

The actor should supply the time by emphasis, and pause on the 
fint syllable of each of these verses. 
Act i. sc. 1. BoUngbroke's speech : — 



I remember in the Sophoclean drama no more striking ex- 
ample of the ti iftaor Hill a$/tr6r than this speech ; and the 
rhymes in the last six lines well express the preooncertedness of 
BoUngbroke's scheme so beautifully contrasted with the velw 
mence and sincere irritation of Mowbray. 

lb. Bolimgbroke's speech : — 

WUeb Uood, Uka MfiifMng Absl's, (siN, 

VOL. IV F 
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Ereo firom the tonguelest mynnm of tibe -mtUi, 
To me, for justice and rough ehaatiBement 

Note the deipbr of this * to me,' which is eyidenUy Mt by 
Richard : — 

How high a pitch his resolutioQ toars I 

and the affected depreciation afterwards ; — 

As he is but mv father's brother's son. 

lb. Mowbray's speech : — 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial day. 

The occasional interspersion of rhjrmes, and the more frequent 
winding up of a speech therewith — ^what purpose was this de- 
signed to answer ? In the earnest drama, I mean. Deliberafe- 
ness ? An attempt, as in Mowbray, to collect himself and be 
cool at the close ? — I can see that in the following speeches the 
rhyme answers the end of the Greek chorus, and distinguishes the 
general truths from the passions of the dialogue ; but this does not 
exactly justify the practice, which is unfrequent in proportion to 
the excellence of Shakspeare's plays. One thing, however, is to 
be observed, — ^that the speakers are historical, known, and so far 
formal, characters, and their reality is already a fact. This 
should be borne in mind. The whole of this scene of the quarrel 
between Mowbray and Bolingbrokc seems introduced for the pur- 
pose of showing by anticipation the characters of Richard and 
Bolingbroke. In the latter there is observable a decorous and 
courtly checking of his anger in subservience to a predetennined 
plan, especially in his calm speech afler receiving sentence of 
banishment compared with Mowbray's unaHected lamentation. 
In the one, all is ambitious hope of something yet to come ; in 
the other it is desolation and a looking backward of the heart. 

lb. sc. 2. 

Gaunt, Heaven's is the quarrel ; for heaven's substitute. 
His deputy anointed in liis rii^ht. 
Hath eaus'd his death : the which, if wrongfully. 
Let heaven revenge ; for 1 may never Uft 
^\ji angry arm against his minister. 

Without the hollow extravagance of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
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ultra-ToyEliBm, htrw carefiilly does Shakipean aeknowlcdgo and 
reverence the eternal diBtinction between the mere individnal, 
and the «fmbolic or reprewntatrfe, on which all genial law, no 
less than patriotism, depends. The whole of this second scene 
commences, and is anticipatiTe of, the tone and character of the 
play at large. 

lb. sc. 3. In none of Shakepeare's fictitions dramas, or in those 
founded on a history as unknown to his auditors generally u fic- 
tion, is this violent raptnre of the succession of time foimd : — a 
proof, 1 think, that the pore hiEtoric drama, like Richard 11. and 
King John, had its own laws. 

lb. Mowbray's speech : — 

A dearer tamrit 

Have I deaerred tl your highnm' band- 

0, the instinctive propriety of Shakspeare in the choice of 

lb. Richard's speech : — 

Nor Dever by advised purpoee meet. 
To plot, contriee. or complot any ill 
'Qoiiut □■. onr «tate. our Bubjecta, or our land. 

Already the selfish weakness of Richard's character opens. 
Nothing will such minds bo readily embrace, as indirect ways 
softened down to their ^wm-consciences by policy, expedience, Jcc. 

lb. Mowbray's speech : — 



Biding. How long a time lies in our little word 1 

Four laggiug winters, and four waatoD Bprisgs, 
End ia a word : anch ie the breath of kingi. 

Admirable anticipation ! 

lb. sc, 4. This is a striking conclusion of a firet act, — letting 
the reader into the secret ; — having before impressed us -with the 
dignified and kingly manners of Richard, yet by weU-mansged 
anticipations leading us on to the fuU gratification of pleamre in 
out own penetration. In this scene a new light is thrown on 
Hichard's character. TTntU now he has appeared in all *e 
beauty of royalty ; hot hwe, m mob m h« ii left to himself. 
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the inherent weakness of his character is immedialdy abown. 
It is a weakness, however, of a peculiar kind, not arising firom 
want of personal courage, or any specific defect of fisumlty, but 
rather an inteUectual feminineness, which feels a neoesBity of 
ever leaning on the breasts of others, and of reclining cm those 
who are all the while known to be inferiors. To this must be 
attributed as its consequences all Richard's vices, his tendency to 
concealment, and his cunning, the whole operation of which is 
directed to the getting rid of present difficulties. Bichard is not 
meant to be a debauchee ; but we see in him that sophistry 
which is common to man, by which we can deceive our own 
hearts, and at one and the same time apologize for, and yet com- 
mit the error. Shakspeare has represented this character in a 
very peculiar manner. He has not made him amiable with 
counterbalancing faults ; but has openly and broadly drawn those 
faults without reserve, relying on Richard's disproportionate suf- 
ferings and gradually emergent good qualities for our s}niipathy ; 
and this was possible, because his faults are not positive vices, 
but spring entirely from defect of character. 
Act ii. sc. 1. 

K, Rich, Can sick men play bo nicely with their names f 

Yes ! on a death-bed there is a feeling which may make all 
things appear but as puns and equivocations. And a passion 
there is that carries off its own excess by plays on words as natu- 
rally, and, therefore, as appropriately to drama, as by gesticula- 
tions, l«oks, or tones. This belongs to human nature as such, 
independently of associations and habits from any particular rank 
of life or mode of employment ; and in this consists Shakspeare's 
vulgarisms, as in Macbeth'i 



The devU damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon I Ac 

This is (to equivocate on Dante's words) in truth the noMe vol- 
gare eloquenza. Indeed it is profoimdly true that there is a 
natural, an almost irresistible, tendency in the mind, when im- 
mersed in one strong feeling, to connect that feeling with every 
sight and object around it ; especially if there be opposition, and 
the words addressed to it are in any way repugnant to the feel- 
ing itself, as here in the instance of Richard's unkind language : 

lliBery makes iport to mock itselC 
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No donbt, Bomethiiig of Shakepeue's punniDg mast be attrib- 
uted to hie Bge, in which direct and formal combats of wit were 
a faTorite pastime of the courtly and sccompliahed. It waa an 
age more favorable, upon the whole, to vigor of intellect than 
the present, in which a dread of being thought pedantic diBpiiits 
and flattens the energies of original minds. But independently 
of this, 1 have no hesitation in saying that a pun, if it be coogm- 
0U8 with the feeling of the scene, is not only allowable in the 
dramatic dialogue, but oftentimes one of the most efiectual inten- 
sives of passion. 

lb. 



The depth of this compared with the first Boene ;— 

How high B pitch, &e. 

There is scarcely any thiog in Shakapeare in its degree, more 
admirably drawu than York's character ; Iuh religious loyalty 
stniggUng with a deep grief and indignaliou at the king's follies ; 
his adherence to his word and faith, once given in spite of all, 
even the most natural, feelings. You see in him the weakness 
of old age. and the overwhelraingness of circumslancea, for a time 
Burmoiinting his eense of duty — the junction of both cihihited in 
his boldness in words and feebleness in immediate act ; and then 
again his eflbrt to retrieve himself in abstract loyalty, even at the 
heavy price of the loss of his son. This species of accidental and 
adventitious weakness is brought into parallel with Richard's 
continually increasing energy of thought, and as constantly di- 
minishing power of acting ; — and thus itisHichard that breathes 
a harmony and a relation into all the characters of the play. 

Quten. To pime the king I did ; to please mjself 
I can not do it ; yet I know no cause 
Whj I sbonld veleome such a guett a* grief, 
Save bidding (u-evell to to sveet a guest 
As my aweet Richard : yet Again. Inethillk^ 
Some uDbom iorroir. ripe in lorrow'* woml^ 
Is ooming t*iw«rd me ; Mid my inwartl soul 
With nathiog treaoUei: at BometRing it grierea, 
UoK tfaw with partiiig frmn my lord the king. 
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It is dear that Shakspeaie nem meant to vepnMnt Bklwid 
aa a viilgar debauchee, bnt a man with a wantonnen of spirit in 
eztCTnal show, a feminine friendumj an intensity of womam-Hka 
lore of those immediately about him, and a mistaking irf*the do- 
tight of being loTed by him fiir a lore of him. And marie in tins 
scene Shakqpeare's gentleness in touching the tender supersti- 
tions, the terr€t inoogmta of presentiments, in the human mind ; 
and how sharp a line of distinction he commonly draws between 
these obscure forecastings of general experience in each indirid- 
ual, and the vulgar errors of mere tradition. Indeed, it may be 
taken once for all as the truth, that Shakspeare, in the absolute 
universality of his genius, always reverences whatever arises out 
of our moral nature ; he nev^r profanes his muse with a con- 
temptuous reasoning away of the genuine and general, however 
unaccountable, feelings of mankind. 

The amiable part of Richard's character is brought full upon 
us by his queen's few words — 

. . . . 80 sweet a gaest 
As my sweet Richard ; — 

and Shakspeare has carefully shown in him an intense love of his 
country, well knowing how that feeling would, in a pure historic 
drama, redeem him in the hearts of the audience. Yet even in 
this love there is something feminine and personal : — 

Dear earth, I do salute thee T^-ith luy band, — 
As a long [Murted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee fiiTor with my royal hands. 

With this is combined a constant overflow of emotions from a 
total incapability of controlling them, and thence a waste of that 
energ}', which should have been reserved for actions, in the pas- 
sion and efibrt of mere resolves and menaces. The consequence 
is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations of unmanly despair 
and ungrounded hope— every feeling being abandoned for its di- 
rect opposite upon the pressure of external accident. And yet 
when Richard*8 inward weakness appears to seek refuge in his 
despair, and his exhaustion counterfeits repose, the old habit of 
kingliness, the efiect of flatterers from his infancy, is ever and 
anon producing in him a sort of wordy courage which only serves 
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to betra,y man clearly bit latenut] impoUnee. The Moond mnd 
third scenes of the third act combine and illoBtrate all this : — 

Aumrrlt. He mouu, mj liaA, that ire are too remu* ; 
Wliilgt Boliogbroke. through our Kcorilj, 
Gtowi atrong uid great, in Bubatanec, uhI in frieodi. 

K. RUh, Dueomfortable ecnsin 1 kaov'it tboa not, 

TiM wbea the aeu-ehiiig eye of beaTto ia hid 
Behind the globe, and light* the lover vcvld, 
Tb«Q tbierea and robbers range ahroai] mwnwi, 
In morden and in outrage, blood; here ; 
But vhcD, from mxler this t«rTcstri>l ball. 
He fires Ibe prond tt>pa of the eastern [nnea. 
And darts Ma light through erer; guiltj hole. 
Then murderg, treasoiu, and detcMfld mtu, 
The cloke of night being ploekt Irom off thtir bacfc^ 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themaelTest 
So vben this tliie£ tbii traitor. Baliogbrofct^ ie. 

Avmfrlt. Where is theDute mv &ther with bis power! 
A' Rich. Xo niatlcr There ; of aomfort do duui tptak : 

Let's talk of graves, of wormii, and epita)>hs. 

Make du«t our paper, and sith rainy cjea 

ITrite snrrov unthe Uwhd of the earth. Ac 

Auaurlt. iiy father bath a poirer, inquire of him -. 

And learn tn tiuke a Uxlv of a limb, 
K. Riek, Thou cLidil me iccll: pruud Biiiingbruk^ 1 OMiie 

To changi? bi'JT§ irith tb*- f'w 'nr dav -f 4«iil 

Thij ague-£t of tear Lt urrr-hUiva ; 

An easy task it is !« irin our own. 

Scroop. Your uncle York hath join'd vUL Bi'lio^jroke. — 

K. Riek. TboQ hast uid eoou^ 

BesbrsT the*, eotuin. *hicb didat 1«mI me Ijrtk 

Of that aveel vay I iras ia Ui dtspair '. 

What Hj you coir ( irhal iximitX hare t* ov* • 

Bj h«Ttn. Ill hale him trrtrtattini^y, 

lliat bids me be of cvmlurt any more. 



:. 3. Bolingbpoke't tpttxh : 



Obaerva the fin« ttwji)^ of a hMai/ktf m 
ntion in Botingforoke widi the aeMMtf fur 4 
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lb. 8C. 4. See here the skill and judgment of our poet in giviiif 
reality and individual life, by the introduction of accidents in hi 
historic plays, and thereby making them dramas, and not histc 
ries. How beautiful an islet of repose — a mehmcholy repose 
indeed — ^is this scene with the Gardener and his Servant. An< 
how truly affecting and realizing is the incident of the very hois< 
Barbary, in the scene with the Groom in the last act ! — 

Orootn. I waa a poor groom of thy Btable, King, 

When thou wcrt King ; who, trayelling towards York; 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometime master's &ce. 
O, how it yeam'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London streets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
Hiat horse, that thou so often hast beetrid ; 
That horse, that I fto carefully have dress'd ! 
K. Rich. Rodo lie on Bftrl>arv ? 

Bolingbroke s character, in general, is an instance how Shak 
speare makes one play introductor}' to another ; for it is evidentl] 
a preparation for Henry IV., as Gloster in the third part of Henr 
VI. is for Richard III. * 

I would once more remark upon the exalted idea of the onl] 
true loyalty developed in this nob*le and impressive play. W< 
have neither the rants of Beaumont and Fletcher, nor the sneer 
of Massinger ; — ^the vast imjwrtance of the personal character of 
the sovereign is distinctly enounced, whilst, at the same time, th< 
genuine sanctity which surrounds him is attributed to, and ground 
ed on, the position in which he stands as the convergence anc 
exponent of the life and power of the state. 

The great end of the body pohtic appears to be to humanize 
and assist in the progressiveness of, the animal man ; — ^but the 
problem is so complicated with contingencies as to render it nearl) 
impossible to lay down rules for the formation of a state. Anc 
should we be able to form a system of government, which should 
so balance its different powers as to form a check upon each, anc 
so continually remedy and correct itself, it would, nevertheless 
defeat its own aim ; — for man is destined to be guided by highei 
principles, by universal views, which can never be fulfilled in thii 
state of existence, — ^by a spirit of progressiveness which can nevei 
be accomplished, for then it would cease to be. Plato's Republic 
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ii like Bunyan'B Town of Mbh-SouI,-— a deacription of an indi- 
vidual, all of whose faculties are in their proper subordination 
and inter-dependence ; and this it ia afsumed may be the proto- 
t)'pe of the Bl&te M one great individual. But there ia this aoph- 
ism in it, that it is forgotten that the human faculties, indeed, 
are parts and not separate things ; but that you could never get 
chiefs who were whoUy reason, minielers who were wholly un- 
derstanding, soldiers all wrath, laborers all concupiscence, and so 
ou through the rest. Bach of these partakes of, and interferes 
with, all the otlien. 



HENKY rv. PART I 
Act i. EC, 1. King Henry's speech : — 

So more the thirsty rotrance of this mhI 

ShaU daub her lipe with her own chiMren'i blood. 

A MOST obscure passage : but I think Theobald's interpretation 
right, namely, that ' thirety entrance' means the dry penetrabili- 
ty, or bibulous drought, of the soil. The obscurity of this passage 
is of the Shaksperian sort. 

lb. sc. 2. In this, the first introduction of FalstafH observe the 
consciousness and the intentionality of his wit, bo that when it 
does not flow of its own accord, its absence is felt, and an eflbrt 
visibly made to recall it. Ifote also throughout how FalstaS^s 
pride is gratified in the power of influencing a prince of the blood, 
the heir-apparent, by means of it. Hence his dislike to Prince 
John of Lancaster, and his mortification when he finds his wit 

P. John. Fare yoa well, Pnletaff: I, in my condition. 
Shall better speak of jou than jou deserve. 
Fai. I would you had but the wit ; twere better thsa your dukedom. — 
rinnd faith, this some youDg sober-blooded boy doth not love me; — nor ■ 
iiiHa can not make bim laugh. 

Act ii. sc. 1, Second Carrier's speech : — 

. . . , breeds fleu like a loaeh. 

Perhaps it is a misprint, or a provincial pronunciation, for 
< leach,' that i*. blood-auekers. Had it been gnats, instead of 
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fleas, there might hare been some sense, though small piobabilitj, 
in Warburton's suggestion of the Scottish ' loch.' Poanbly ' loach,' 
or ' lutch,' may be some lost word for dovecote, or poultry-lodge, 
notorious for breeding fleas. In Stevens's or my reading, it 
should properly be ' loaches,' or * leeches,' in the plural ; except 
that I think I have heard anglers speak of trouts Hke a salmon. 
Act iii. sc. 1. 

• 

Olend. Nay, if you melt, then wiU she run mad. 

This ' nay' so to be dwelt on in speaking, as to be equivalent 
to a dissyllable-u, is characteristic of the solemn Glendower ; but 
the imperfect line 

She bids you 

Upon the wanton rashes lay you down, Ac. , 

is one of those fine hair-strokes of exquisite judgment peculiar to 
Shakspeare ; — ^thus detaching the Lady's speech, and giving it 
the individuality and entireness of a little poem, while he draws 
attention to it. 



HENRY IV. PART IL 
Act ii. sc. 2. 

P. Hen. Sup any women with him ? 

Page. Xone, my lord, but old mistress Quickly, and mistress Doll Tear- 
sheet. 

P. Hen. This Doll Tear-eheet should be some road. 

I A3I sometimes disposed to think that this respectable young 
lady's name is a very old corruption for Tear-street — street-walker, 
terere stratam (viam). Does not the Prince's question rather 
show this ? — 

' This Doll Tear-fitreet should be some road V 

Act iii. sc. 1. King Henrj^'s speech : — 

Then, happy low, lie down ; 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

I know no argument by which to persuade any one to be of 
my opinion, or rather of my feeling ; but yet I can not help feel- 
ing that • Happy low-lie-down !' is either a proverbial expressioii. 
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ttt the burthen of some old song, &nd meana, ' H&ppy the majt, 
vho lays himself down on his straw bed or chafi' pallet on the 
ground or floor I' 

lb. 6C. 2. Shallow's speech :— 

Itak, l<A, toM, vwUd '■ SBj ; ioawM, Toold 'a aaj, Ac 

That Beaumont and Fletcher have more than once been guilty 
of sneering at their great masler, can not, I fear, be denied ; but 
the passage qnoted by Theobald from the Knight cftbe Burning 
Pestle is an imitation. If it be chargeable with any^aolt, it ia 
with plagiarism, not with i. 



Act i. «c. 2. Westmoreland's speech : — 

lliey knov Tonr ffrace hatb cauBe, and nMus, and nught ; 
& hsth TOur highttra ; never King of Kigland 
Had noUec richer, if. 

Does ' grace' mean the king's own peculiar domains and legal 
rerenue, and ' highness' his feudal rights in the military serriee 
of his nobles ? — I have sometimes thought it potaible that the 
wrords ' grace' and ' cause' may have been transpooed in the 
copying or printing ; — 

Hiey know vonr raosc halh ([race, •£«. 

What Theobald meant, I can not guess. To me his pointing 
makes the passage still more obKure. Perhaps the lines onght 
to be recited dramatically thus : — 

Tbty know jDur Qraee hath cause, md means, and might : — 

So halh jour UighDcsa — ncTer Kii^ of fioj^tl 

Had aoblea richer, ie. 

He breaks olT from the grammar and natural order from ear- 
nestness, and in order to give the meaning more paasionately. 
lb. Exeter's speech : — 

Tet that is bat > enuA'J neoeasitf. 

Perhapa it may be ' crash' ibr ' craaa' from craaua, olaiiM]r ; or 
it may be ' curt,' defectiTC, imperfect ; any thing would be better 
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tlfiiii Wulmitait'i ' 'aciu'd,' which hooeat Thoobald, of conne, 
adopts. By th« 1^, it aeenii cle&r to me th&t this speech of 
Exeter'B properly belongs to Canletbury, and was altered by the 
aotoiH for convemence. 

Act iv. Bc. 3. K. Henry's speech: — 

We would not dM in th*t nuin'a compuiy 
lliat ban Mi fellowihip to die with ni. 

Should it not be ' live' lu the first line? 
lb. sc. 5. 

ContL O&abUt 

Orl. O tiffneur I Itjeur tit perdu, tout nt pmlu I 

J)an. Mori dt vta lu / all is aHifbanded, all '. 

RfproBch Mid everlasting aliwne 

Sit mockiDg in our plumes ! — machanti forttau I 

Do Dot nui away 1 

Ludicrous as these introductory scr&pa of French appear, to in- 
stantly followed by good, nervous mother-English, yet they are 
judicious, and produce the impressioa which Shakspeare intend- 
ed, — a suddeu feeling struck at once on the ears, as well as the 
eyes, of the audience, that ' here come the French, the baffled 
French faraggards !' — And this will a^war still more judicious, 
when we reflect on the scanty apparatus of distinfruishing dresses 
in Shakspeaie's tiring-room. 



HEKRT VL PART I. 
Act i. sc. 1. Bedford's speech : — 

Hung be the heayens wilh black, yield d«y to night; 
Comets, importiog change of times and stntw. 
Brandish jonr eryeta! tresses in the sty ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have conseoted unto Heary s death '. 
Henry tho fifth, (no famous to live long I 
Eogland ne'er lost a king of eo much worth. 

Read aloud any two or three passages in blank verse even 
from Shakspeare's earliest dramas, as Love's Labor's Lost, or 
Romeo and Juliet ; and then read in the same way this speech, 
with especial attention to the metre ; and if you do not feel the 
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uDpoMibility of the latter having been written by Shakspeare, (01 
I dare suggest is, that you may have ears, — fot so has another 
animal, — but an ear you can not have, mejwiice. 



RICHARD UL 

This play should be contrasted with Richard II. Pride of in- 
tellect IB the characteristic of Richard, carried to the extent of 
even boasting to his own mind of hii villany, whilst others are 
present lo feed his pride of superiority ; as in his first speech, act 
ii. BC. 1. Shakspeare here, as in all his great parts, develops in 
a tone of sublime morality the dreadful consequences of placing 
the luoral, in sobordinatiiin to the mere intellectual, being. In 
Richard there is a predominance of irony, accompanied with ap- 
parently blunt manners to those immediately about him, but 
formalized into a more set hypocrisy towards the people as rep- 
resented by their magistrates. 



LEAR. 

Of all Shakspeare's plays Macbeth is the most rapid, Hamlet 
the slowest, in movement, Lear combines length with rapidity, — 
like the hurricane and the whirlpool, absorbing- while it advances. 
It begins as a stormy day in suimoer, with brightness ; but that 
brightness ia lurid, and anticipates the tempest. (I) 

It was not without forethought, nor is it without Its due signifi- 
cance, that the division of Lear'a kingdom is in the first six lines 
of the play stated as a thing already determined in alt its partic- 
ulafs, previously to the trial of professions, as the relative re- 
wards of which the daughters were to be made to consider their 
several portions. The strange, yet by no means unnatural, mix- 
ture of selfishness, sensibility, and habit of feeling derived from, 
aud fostered by. the particular rank and usages of the individ- 
ual ; — the intense desire of being intensely beloved, — selfish, and 
yet characteristic of the selfiahnesa of a loving and kindly nature 
alone ; — the self-mipportlem leaning for all pleasure on another's 
breast ;— the craving after sympathy with a prodigal disinlerest- 
ednesB, firastnt«d by iU own ostenUtion, and the mode and na- 
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tore of Hs elabna ; — ^the uudaty, the diatnist, the jwloiwy, which 
mora or Imb accoiDpuij all lelfiBh afleetioiu, and are amongst 
the Hureat contradistiDctioiu of mere fbndneu from true Iotq, and 
which ongiaat« Lear's eager wish to enjoy his daughter's violent 
professionB, whilst the inveterate habits of Bovereignty convert 
the wish into cl&im and poeitive right, and an tncompliauce with 
it into crime and treason ; — these facts, these paasioDE, these 
moral verities, on which the whole tragedy is founded, are all 
prepared for, and will to the retrospect be found implied, in these 
first four or five lines of the play. They let us know that the 
trial is hut a trick ; and that Uie grcuness of the old king's rage 
is in part the natural result of a silly trick suddenly and most 
unexpectedly baffled and disappointed. 

It may here be worthy of notice, that Lear is the only serious 
performance of Shakspeare, the interest and situations of which 
are derived from the assumption of a gross improbability ; whereas 
Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedies arc, almost all of them, found- 
ed on some out of the w&y accident or exception to the general 
experience of mankind. But observe the matchless judgment 
of our Shakspeare. Firet, improbable as the conduct of Lear is 
in the first scene, yet it was an old story rooted in the popular 
faith, — a thing taken for granted already, and cotisequenlly with- 
out .any of the efiects of improbability. Secondly, it is merely 
the canvass for the characters and passions, — a mere occasion 
for, — and not, in the manner of Beaumont and Fletcher, perpet- 
ually recurring as the cause, and sine qua non of, — the incidents 
and emotions. Let the first scene of this play have been lost, 
and let it only be understood that a fond father had been duped 
by hypocritical professions of love and duty on the part of two 
daughters to disinherit the third, previously, and deservedly, 
more dear to him ; — and all the rest of the tragedy would retain 
its interest undiminished, and be perfectly intelligible. The ac- 
cidental is nowhere the groundwork of the passions, but that 
which is catholic, which in all ages has been and ever will be, 
close and native to the heart of man, — parental anguish from 
filial ingratitude, the genuineness of worth, though coffined in 
bluntncss, and the execrable vileness of a smooth iniquity. Per- 
haps I ought to have added the Merchant of Venice ; but here 
too the same remarks apply. It was an old tale ; and substitute 
uiy other danger than that of the pound of flesh {the circum- 
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in wliieh the improbability lies), yet all the situations and 
the emotionB appertaining to them remain equally excellent and 
appropriate. Whereas take away from the Mad Lover of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher the fantastic liypothesis of his engagement to 
cut out his own heart, and have it prei*euted to his mistress, and 
all the main scenes must go with it. 

Kotzebue is the German Beaumont and Fletcher, without their 
poetic powers, and without their tns comica. But, like them, he 
always deduces his situations and passions from marvellous acci- 
dents, and the trick of bringing one part of our moral nature to 
coonteract another ; as our pity for misfortune and admiration 
of generosity and courage to combat our condemnation of guilt, 
•B in adultery, robbery, and other heinous crimes ; — and, like 
them too, he excels in his mode of telling a story clearly and in- 
terestingly, in a series of dramatic dialogues. Only the trick of 
making tragedy-heroes and heroines out of shopkeepers and bar- 
maids was too low for the age, and too unpoctic for the genius, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, inferior in every resjHJCt as they are 
to their great predecessor and contemporar}'. How inferior would 
they have appeared, had not Shakspearc existed for them to imi- 
tate ; — ^which in every play, more or le»H, tliey do, and in their 
tragedies most glaringly : — and yet — (0 shame I shame I) — they 
miss no opportunity of sneerinrr at the divine man, and subide- 
tractifig from his merits ! {u) 

To return to Lear. Having thus in the fewest words, and in 
a natural reply to as natural a question, — which yet answers the 
secondary purpose of attracting our attention to the diifercnce or 
diversity between the characters of Coniwall and Albany, — pro- 
Tided the premisses and data, as it were, for our af\er-insight 
into the mind and mood of the person, whose character, passions, 
and Bufierings are the main subject-matter of the play ; — from 
Lear, Xhe persona jxitiem of his drama, ^^hakspea^e passes with- 
out delay to the second in importance, the chief agent and prime 
mover, and introduces Edmund to our acquaintance, preparing' 
us with the same felicity of judgment, and in the same easy and 
natural way, for his character in the seemingly casual communi- 
cation of its origin and occasion. From the first drawing up of 
the curtain Edmund has stood before us in the unite<l streugth 
and beauty of earliest manliood. Our eyes have been questioning 
him. Gifled as he is with high advantages of person, and fur- 
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thoT endowed l^ natUTe with a poverful intellect and a atniiig 
eneigetic will, even witliDUt any concurrence of circumstances 
and accident, pride will neceuaiily be the sin that most easily 
besets him. But Edmimd is also the known and acknowledged 
aoa of the princely Gloeter : he, therefore, has both the geim of 
pride, and the conditions best fitted to evolve and ripen it into a 
predominant feeling. Tet hitherto no reason appears why it 
should be other than the not unusual pride of person, talent, and 
birth, — a pride auxiliary, if not akin, to many virtues, and the 
natural ally of honorable impulses. But alas ! in his onii pre>i- 
ence his own iather takes shame to himself for the frank avowal 
that he is his father, — he has " blushed so often to acknowledge 
him that he is now brazed to it !" Bdmund heait the circum- 
stances of his birth spoken of with a most degrading and licen- 
tious levity, — his mother described as a wanton by her own para- 
mour, and the remembrance of the animal sting, the low criminal 
gratifications connected with her wautonneEs and prostituted 
beauty, assigned as the reason, why " the whoreson must be ac- 
knowledged I" This, and the consciousness of its notoriety ; the 
gnawing conTiction that every show of respect is an eflbrt of 
courtesy, which recalls, while it represses, a eontrarj- feeling ; — 
this is the ever trickling flow of wormwood and gall into the 
wounds of pride, — the corrosive virus which inoculates pride with 
a venom not its own, with envy, hatred, and a. lust for that power 
which in its blaze of radiance MiDuld hide the dark spots on his 
disc, — with pangs of shame personally undeserved, and therefore 
felt as wrongs, and with a blind lermcnt of vindictive working 
towards the occasions and causes, especially lon-ards a brother, 
whose stainless birth and lawful honors were the constaut remem- 
brancers of his own debasement, and were ever in the way to 
prevent all chance of ita being unknown, nr overlooked and for- 
gotten. Add to this, that with excellent judgment, and provi- 
dent for the claims of the moral sense, — lor that which, relatively 
to the drama, is called poetic justice, and as the fittest means for 
reconciling the feelings of the spectators to the horrors of Gloster's 
ailer-BulTerings, — at least, of rendering them somewhat less un- 
endurable — {for I w-ill not disguise my conviction, that in this 
one point the tragic in this jAuy has been urged beyond the out- 
ermost mark and ne plus ultra of the dramatic)— Shakepearo baa 
precluded all excuse and palliation of the guilt incurred by both 
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tiw pamits of the base-bom Edmund, by Gloster's confession that 
he was at the time a married man, and already blest with a law- 
Inl heir of his fortunes. The mournful alienation of brotherly love, 
occasioned by the law of primogeniture in noble families, or 
rather by the unnecesiary distinctions engrafled thereon, and this 
in children of the same stock, is still almost proverbial on the . 
oontinentj^-especially, as I know firom my o>^'n observation, in 
the south of Europe, — and appears to have been scarcely less 
common in our own island before the Revolution of 1688, if we 
may judge from the characters and sentiments so frequent in our 
elder comedies. There is the younger brother, for instance, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play of the Scornful Lady, on the one 
aide, and Oliver in Shakspeare's As You Like It, on the other. 
Need it be said how heavy an aggravation, in such a case, the 
stain of bastardy must have been, were it only that the yoimger 
brother was liable to hear his o^^n dishonor and his mother's 
infamy related by his father with an excusing shrug of the 
shoulders, and in a tone betwixt waggery and shame ! 

By the circumstances here enumerated as so many predisposing 
causes, Edmund's character might well be deemed already suffi- 
ciently explained ; and our minds prepared for it. But in this 
tragedy the story or fable constrained Shakspeare to introduce 
wickedness in an outrageous form in the persons of Regan and 
Goneril. He had read nature too heedfully not to know, that 
courage, intellect, and strength of character are the most im- 
pressive forms of power, and that to power in itself, without ref- 
erence to any moral end, an inevitable admiration and compla- 
cency appertains, whether it be displayed in the conquests of a 
Bonaparte or Tamerlane, or in the form and the thunder of a 
cataract. But in the exhibition of such a character it was of the 
highest importance to prevent the guilt from passing into uttei 
monstrosity, — ^which again depends on the presence or absence 
of causes and temptations sufficient to account for the wicked- 
ness, without the necessity of recurring to a thorough fiendishnesi 
of nature for its origination. For such are the appointed rela- 
tions of intellectual power to truth, and of truth to goodness, 
that it becomes both morally and poetically unsafe to present 
what is admirable, — what our nature compels us to admire — in 
the mind, and what is most detestable in the heart, as co-exist- 
ing in the same individual without any apparent connection, or 
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any modification of the one by the other. That Shakspeare haa 
in one instance, that of lago, approached to thia, and that he has 
done it BUOceaBfully, is, perhaps, the most astonishing proof of his 
genius, and the opulence of its resources. But in the present 
tragedy, in which he was compelled to present a Goneril and a 
, Regan, it was most carefully to be avoided ; — and therefore the 
only one conceivable addition to the inauspicious in^uences on 
the preformation of Edmnnd's character is given, in the informa- 
tion that all the kindly counteractions to the mischievous feelings 
of shame, which might have been derived from co-domestication 
with Edgar and their common father, had been cut off by his 
absence from home, and foreign education from boyhood to the 
present time, and a prospect of its continuance, as if to preclude 
all risk of his interference with the father's views for the elder 
and legitimate son : — 

He hath been out nine years, and away he shall agidn. 
Act i. 8C. 1. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I can not heave 

My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 

There is something of disgust at the ruthless hypocrisy of her 
sisters, and some little faulty admixture of pride and sullenness 
in Cordelia's * Nothing ;' and her tone is well contrived, indeed, 
to lessen the glaring absurdity of Lear's conduct, but answers 
the yet more important purpose of forcing away the attention 
from the nursery-tale, the moment it has served its end, that of 
suppljing the canvass for the picture. This is also materially 
furthered by Kent's opposition, which displays Lear's moral inca- 
pability of resigning the sovereign power in the very act of dis- 
posing of it. Kent is, perhaps, the nearest to perfect goodness 
in all Shakspeare's characters, and yet the most individualized. 
There is an extraordinary charm in his bluntness, which is that 
only of a nobleman arising from a contempt of overstrained cour- 
tesy, and combined with easy placability where goodness of heart 
is apparent. His passionate affection for, and Bdehty to Lear, 
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Mt OB our fedinfi in Lear*i own (avor : Tiitne itwlf leeniB to be 
in company with him. 

lb. fc. 2. Edmond'a Speech : — 

Who, in the losty stemlth of nature, take 
More eompositioQ and fierce quality 
'nandoth^^c 

Warbniton's note upon a quotation from Yanini. 

Poor Yanini ! — Any one but Warburton would have thought 
thii piecious passage mcn^ characteristic of Mr. Shandy than of 
atheism. If the fact really were so (which it is not, but almost 
the contrary), I do not see why the most confirmed theist might 
not very naturally utter the same i^ish. But it is proverbial that 
the youngest son in a large family is commonly the man of the 
greatest talents in it ; and as good an authority as Yanini has 
said — incalescere in venerem ar dentins, spei soboiis injuriosum 



In this speech of Edmund you see, as soon as a man can not 
reconcile himself to reason, how his conscience flies off by way 
of appeal to nature, who is sure upon such occasions never to 
find fault, and also how shame sharpens a predisposition in the 
heart to evil. For it is a profound moral, that shame will natu- 
rally generate guilt ; the oppressed will be vindictive, like fc^hy- 
lock, and in the anguish ci' undeserved ignominy the delusion 
secretly springs up, of getting over the moral quality of an ac- 
tion by fixing the mind on the mere physical act alone. 

lb. Edmund's speech : — 

This is the excellent foppery of the world ! that, when we are sick in for- 
tune (often the surfeit of oar own behavior), we make guilty of our disas- 
ters, the Run, the moon, and the stars, <t:c. 

Thus scorn and misanthropy are often the anticipations and 
mouth-pieces of wisdom in the detection of superstitious. Both 
individuals and nations may be free from such prejudices by be- 
ing below them, as well as by rising above them. 

lb. sc. 3. The Steward should be placed in exact antithesis to 
Kent, as the only character of utter irredeemable baseness in 
Shakapeare. Even in this the judgment and invention of the 
poet are very observable ; — ^for what else could the willing tool 
of a Goneril be ? Not a vice but this of baseness was loft open 
to him. 
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lb. 80. 4. In Lear old age is itself a character, — ^its natural 
imperfections being increased by life-long habits of receiving a 
prompt obedience. Any addition of individuality would have 
been unnecessary and painful ; for the relations of others to him, 
of wondrous fidelity and of frightful ingratitude, alone sufficiently 
distinguish him. Thus Lear becomes the open and ample play- 
room of nature's passions. 

lb. 

Knight. Sinoe my young lady's going into France, Sir ; the fool hath 
much pin'd away. 

The Fool is no comic buflbon to make the groundlings laugh, — 
no forced condescension of Shakspeare's genius to the taste of his 
audience. Accordingly the poet prepares for his introduction, 
which he never does with any of his common clowns and fools, 
by bringing him into living connection with the pathos of the 
play. He is as wonderful a creation as Caliban ; — his wild bab- 
blings, and inspired idiocy, articulate and gauge the horrors of the 
scene. 

The monster Goneril prepares what is necessary, while the 
character of Albany renders a still more maddening grievance 
possible, namely, Regan and Cornwall in perfect sympathy of 
monstroshy. Not a sentiment, not an image, which can give 
pleasure on its own account, is admitted ; whenever these crea- 
tures are introduced, and they are brought forward as little as 
possible, pure horror reigns throughout. In this scene, and in all 
the early speeches of Lear, the one general sentiment of filial in- 
gratitude prevails as the main-spring of the feelings ; — in this 
early stage the outward object causing the pressure on the mind, 
which is not yet sufficiently familiarized with the anguish for the 
imagination to work upon it. 

lb. 

Gon. Do you mark that, my lord ? 
Alb. I can not be so partial, Goneril, 

To the great love I bear you. 
Gon, Pray you content, <fec. 

Observe the baffled endeavor of Goneril to act on the fears of 
Albany, and yet his passiveness, his inertia ; he is not convinced, 
and yet he is afraid of looking into the thing. Such characters 
always yield to those who will take the trouble of governing 
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them, or for them. Perhaps, the influence of a princess, whose 
choice of him had royalized his state, may he some Uttle excuse 
Ibr Alhany's weakness. 
Ih. sc. 5. 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heayen I 
Keep me in temper I I would not be mad I — 

The mind's own anticipation of madness ! The deepest tragic 
notes are often struck by a half sense of an impending blow. 
The Fool's conclusion of this act by a grotesque prattling seems 
to indicate the dislocation of feeling that has begim and is to be 
continued. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Edmund's speech : — 

He replied. 
Thou unposaessing bastard I Aa 

Thus the secret poison in Edmund's own heart steals forth ; 
and then observe poor Gloster't 



Loyal and natural boy I 

as if praising the crime of Edmund's birth ! 
lb. Compare Regan's — 

What, did my father^ a godson seek your life ? 
He whom my father named ? 

with the unfeminine violence of her — 

All vengeance oomcs too short, Ac 

and yet no reference to the guilt, but only to the accident, which 
she uses as an occasion for sneering at her father. Regan is not, 
in fact, a greater monster than Goneril, but she has the power 
of casting more venom. 

lb. sc. 2. Cornwall's speech : — 

This is some fellow, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 

A saucy roughness. <Jbc. 

In thus placing these profoimd general truths in the mouths of 
auch men as Cornwall, Edmund, lago, ice. Shakspeare at once 
gives them utterance, and yet shows how indefinite their apphca- 
tionis. 
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lb. 8C. 3. Bdgar's attained mtdnen senres the great purpose 
of taking off part of the shock which would otherwise be caused 
by the true madness of Lear, and fiirther displays the profound 
difference between the two. In eyery attempt at representing 
madness throughout the whole range of dramatic literature, \\'ith 
the single exception of Lear, it is mere lightheadedness, as espe- 
cially in Otway. In Edgar's ravings Shakspeare all the while 
lets you see a fixed purpose, a practical end in view -, — in Lear's, 
there is only the brooding of the one anguish, an eddy without 
progression. 

lb. sc. 4. Lear*s speech : — 

llie king would Bp«ak with Oomwall ; the dear fiitber 

Would with his daughter speak, dx, 

» • * « 

No, but not yet : may be he is not well, <frc 

The strong interest now felt by Lear to try to find excuses for 
his daughter is most pathetic, 
lb. Lear's speech : — 

Beloved Regan, 



Thy fiister'8 naught ; — Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth*d unkindness, like a vulture, here. 
I can scarce speak to thee ; — thou'lt not believe 
Of how deprav'd a quality — Regan ! 

Jieg. I pray you, Sir, take patience ; I have hope. 
You less know how to value her desert. 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear. Sav, how is that f 

Nothing is so heart-cutting as a cold unexpected defence or 
palliation of a cruelty passionately complained of, or so expressive 
of thorough hard-heartedness. And feel the excessive horror of 
Regan's • 0, Sir, you are old !' — and then her drawing from that 
universal object of reverence and indulgence the very reason for 
her frightful conclusion — 

Say, you have wronged her ! 

All Lear's faults increase our pity for him. We refiise to know 
them otherwise than as means of his sufiierings, and aggiavatiooB 
of his daughter's ingratitude. 
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lb. Lear's speech : — 

O, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
• Are in the poorest thing saperfluons, Ac 

Observe that the tranquillity which follows the first stunning 
of the blow permits Lear to reason. 

Act iii. so. 4. 0, what a world's convention of agonies is here ! 
All external nature in a storm, all moral nature convulsed, — ^the 
real madness of Lear, the fe^ed madness of Edgar, the bab- 
bling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent — surely such a 
scene was never conceived before or since ! Take it but as a 
picture for the eye only, it is more terrific than any which a Mi- 
chel Angelo, inspired by a Dante, could have conceived, and 
which none but a Michel Angelo could have executed. Or let 
it have been uttered to the blind, the bowlings of nature would 
seem converted into the voice of conscious humanity. This scene 
ends with the fi^st 8}Tiiptoms of positive derangement ; and the 
intervention of the fifth scene is particularly judicious, — the in- 
terruption allowing an interval for Lear to appear in fuU mad- 
ness in the sixth scene. 

lb. sc. 7. Gloster's blinding : — 

What can I say of this scene ? — There is my reluctance to 
think Shakspeare wrong, and yet — 

Act iv. sc. 6. Lear's speech : — 

Ha! Goneril ! — with a white beard I — They flattered me Uke a dog ; and 
told me, I had white hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were there. To 
say Ay and No to every thing I said I — Ay and No too was no good divin- 
ity. When the rain came to wet me once, Ac, 

The thunder recurs, but still at a greater distance frojn our 
feelings. 

lb. sc. 7. Lear's speech : — 

Where have I been ? Where am 1 1 — Fair daylight ? — 
I am mightily abused. — I should even die with pity 
To see another thus, <i:c. 

How beautifully the affecting return of Lear to reason, and the 
mild pathos of these speeches prepare the mind for the last sad, 
yet sweet, consolation of the aged sufferer's death I 
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HAMLET. 

Hamlet was the play, or rather Hamlet himself was the char- 
acter, in the intuition and exposition of which I first made my 
torn for philosophical criticism, and especially for insight into the 
genius of Shakspeare, noticed. This happened first among my 
acquaintances, as Sir George Beaumont will hear witness ; and 
suhsequently, long before Schlegel had delivered at Vienna the 
lectures on Shakspeare, which he afterwards published, I had 
given on the same subject eighteen lectures substantially the 
same, proceeding from the very same point of view, and deducing 
the same conclusions, so far as I either then agreed, or now agree, 
with him. I gave these lectures at the Royal Institution, before 
six or seven hundred auditors of rank and eminence, in the spring 
of the same year, in which Sir Humphrey Davy, a fellow-lecturer, 
made his great revolutionary discoveries in chemistry, (r) Even 
in detail the coincidence of Schlegel with my lectures was so 
extraordinary, that all who at a later period heard the same 
words, taken by me from my notes of the lectures at the Royal 
Institution, concluded a borrowing on my part from Schlegel. 
Mr. Hazlitt, whose hatred of me is in sucl^ an inverse ratio to 
my zealous kindness towards him^ as to be defended by his wann- 
est admirer, Charles Lamb— (who, Grod bless him ! besides his 
characteristic obstinacy of adherence" to old friends, as long at 
least as they are at all down in the world, is linked as by a 
charm to Hazlitt's conversation) — only as * frantic ;' — Mr. Hazlitt, 
I say, himself replied to an assertion of my plagiarism from 
Schlegel in these words ; — ** That is a lie ; for I myself heard the 
very same character of Hamlet from Coleridge before he went to 
Germany, and when he had neither read nor could read a page 
of German !'* Now Hazlitt was on a visit to me at my cottage 
at Nether Stowey, Somerset, in the summer of the year 1798, in 
the September of which year I first was out of sight of the shores 
of Great Britain. Recorded by me, S. T. Coleridge, 7th Janu- 
ar>% 1819. 

The seeming inconsistencies in the conduct and character of 
Hamlet have long exercised the conjectural ingenuity of critics ; 
and, as we are always loth to suppose that the cause of defective 
apprehension is in ourselves, the mystery has been too commonly 
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carpUiaed by the very easy prcxress of Mttiiig it down as in fact 
inexplicable, and by resolving the phencmencn into a mi^rowth 
or lusus of the capricioos and irregnlar genius of Shakspeare 
The shaUow and stupid airaganco of these rulgar aofi indolent 
decisions I would fain do my best to exp>£e. I belkve the char- 
acter of Hamlet may be traced to :i^hak5peare's deep and acc!i- 
rate science in mental philosophy. Indeed, that this character 
must have some connection with the ccmmon fundamental la^'s 
of our natuie may be assumed from the fact, that Haizilet has 
been the darling of every country in which the literature of Eng- 
land has been fostered. In order to understand him. it is essen- 
tial that we should red^t on the co!;s*^tu*.:on cf cur own minds. 
Man is distinguishe«i from the brate animals in proportion as 
thought ]»e vails over sonse : but iu the healthy prc4:ess<s of the 
mind, a balance is constantly maintained between the impres- 
aons from outward objects and the inward operations of the in- 
tellect : — ^for if there be an overbalance in the contemplative fac- 
ulty, man thereby becomes the creature of mere meditation, and 
loses his natural power cf action. Xow one of Shakspeare's 
modes of creatinsr character? is. to concei%'e anv one intellectual 
or moral faculty in morbi'l exce*?. a::*l xh'.-ii to place himself 
Siakspeare. thus mutilated or disease.!. iJinl-r L'ivvii cir-um- 
stances. In Hamlet he s»:oi:i5 to b.av-* ^^•istleli to exeiiipliiV \\m 
moral necessity of a due balance b-r-wo-Mi uur aiton^L-u to the 
objects of our sense?, and cur rr»odi:a*.io;i 0:1 the "working? oi our 
QunJg. — an rquilibriii.m between the real and I lie iinatriiiar)' 
worlds. In Hamlet tiiis balance i^ disturbed : his thduiihij'. and 
the images of his fancy, are far more vivid than his actual per- 
ceptions, and his very p-.Tceptiou.s. instantly passing tlirouiih the 
medium of his contein plat ions, aeqnire. as they pa^s, a form and a 
color not naturally their own. Hence we see a great, an almost 
enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to real 
action, consequent upon it. with all its? symptoms and acconii»aiiy- 
ing qualities. This character ^hakspeare places in circunislanees, 
under which it is obliged to act on the spur of the moment : — 
Hamlet is brave and careless of death : but he vacillate fivin 
sensibility, and procrastinates from thought, and losers the ixiwor 
of action in the energy of resolve. Thus it is that thi»» tragedy 
presents a direct contrast to that of Macbeth ; the one pnwwdt 
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with the utmoft slowness, the other with a crowded and breath- 
less rapidity, (w) 

The efiect of this overbalance of the imaginative power is 
beautifully illustrated in the everlasting broodings and superflu- 
ous activities of Hamlet's mind, which, unseated from its healthy 
relation, is constantly occupied with the world within, and ab- 
stracted from the world without, — giving substance to shadows, 
and throwing a mist over all common-place actualities. It is the 
nature of thought to be indefinite ;— definiteness belongs to ex- 
ternal imagery alone. Hence it is that the sense of sublimity 
arises, not from the sight of an outward object, but from the be- 
holder's reflection upon it ; — ^not from the sensuous impression, 
but from the imaginative reflex. Few have seen a celebrated 
water£gill without feeling something akin to disappointment : it is 
only subsequently that the image comes back full into the mind, 
and brings with it a train of grand or beautiful associations. 
Hamlet feels this ; his senses are in a state of trance, and he 
looks upon external things as hieroglyphics. His soliloquy — 

Oh I that this too, too solid flesh would melt, &c. 

springs from that craving afler the indefinite — ^for that which is 
not — ^which most easily besets men of genius ; and the self-delu- 
sion common to this temper of mind is finely exemplified in the 
character which Hamlet gives of himself: — 

— It can not be 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 

He mistakes the seeing his chains for the breaking of them, 
delays action till action is of no use, and dies the victim of mere 
circumstance and accident, (z) 

There is a great significancy in the names of Shakspeare's 
^ plays. In the Twelfth Night, Midsummer Night's Dream, As 
You like It, and Winter's Tale, the total effect is produced by a 
co-ordination of the characters as in a wreath of flowers. But in 
Ooriolanus, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, &c., the 
efiect arises from the subordination of aU to one, either as the 
prominent person, or the principal object.> Cymbeline is the only 
exception; and even that has its advantages in preparing the 

y . . . ■ 
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audience for the chaos of time, jplace, and costume, by throwing 
the date back into a fabulous king's reign. 

But as of more importance, so more striking, is the judgment 
displayed by our truly dramatic poet, as well as poet of the 
drama, in the management of his first scenes. With the single 
exception of Cymbeline, they either place before us at one glance 
both the past and the future in some effect, which implies the 
eontinuance and full agency of its cause, as in the feuds and 
partynspirit of the servants of the two houses in the first scene of 
Romeo and Juliet; or in the degrading passion for shows and 
public spectacles, and the overwhelming attachment for the 
newest successful war-chief in the Roman people, already become 
a populace, contrasted with the jealousy of the nobles in Julius 
CsBsar ;^-or they at once commence the action so as to excite a 
curiosity for the explanation in the following scenes, as in the 
storm of wind and waves, and the boatswain in the Tempest, 
instead of anticipating our curiosity, as in most other first scenes, 
and in too many other first acts ;^-or they act, by contrast of dic- 
tion suited to the characters, at once to heighten the effect, and 
yet to give a naturalness to the language and rhythm of the 
principal personages, either as that of Prospcro and Miranda by 
the appropriate lowness of the style, — or as in King John, by the 
equally appropriate stateliness of official harangues or narratives, 
80 that the afler blank verse seems to belong to the rank and 
quality of the speakers, and not to the poet ; — or they strike at 
once the key-note, and give the predominant spirit of the play, as 
in the Twelfth Night and in Macbeth ;^-or finally, the first scene 
comprises all these advantages at once, as in Hamlet. 

Compare the easy language of common life, in which this 
drama commences, with the direful music and wild wayward 
rhythm and abrupt lyrics of the opening of Macbeth. The tone 
is quite familiar; — there is no poetic description of night, no 
elaborate information conveyed by one speaker to another of 
what both had immediately before their senses — (such as the 
first distich in Addison's Cato, which is a translation into poetry 
of * Past four o'clock and a dark morning I') ; — and yet nothing 
bordering on the comic on the one hand, nor any striving of the 
intellect on the other. It is precisely the language of sensation 
among men who feared no charge of effeminacy for feeling what 
they had no want of resolution to bear. Yet the armor, the dead 
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■iMwa, lh» TratohfiilnaM that firrt integrnpte it, die welcome relief 
of the gnud, the cold, tbA broken oxpieaBOiu of eompelled atteu- 
tkKi to bodily feeliagi itill nndsr control — all excellently aooord 
with, and pnpaie ibr, the after giadoal rise into tragedy ; — but, 
above all, into a tragedy, the intflrest of which is as eminently 
ad et apvd intra, aa that of Macbeth is directly ad extra. 

In all the beat attested stories of ghosts and visions, as in that 
of Bmtus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of Beavenuto Cellini 
recorded by hinueli^ and the vision of- Galileo conummicated by 
him to his &vorite pupil Toiricelli, the ghoBt>seeis were in a state c^ 
cold 01 chilling damp from without, and of anxiety inwaidly. It has 
been with all of them as with Francisco on his guard, — alone, in 
the depth and silence of the night ; — ' 'twas bitter cold, and they 
were sick at heart, and not a maux stirring.' The attention to ' 
minute sounds, — naturally associated with the recollection of 
minute objects, and the more familiar and trifling, the more im- 
pressive from the unnsualness of their producing any impression 
at all — gives a philosophic pertinency to this last image ; but it 
has likewise its dnunatic use and purpose. For its commonness 
in ordinary conversation tends to produce the sense of reality, and 
at once hides the poet, and yet approximates the reader or spec- 
tator to that state in which the highest poetry will appear, and 
in its component parts, though not in the whole composition, 
really is, the language of nature. If I should not speak it, I feel 
that I should be thinking it; — the voice only is the poet's, — the 
words are my own. That Shakspeare meant to put an eSect in 
the actor's power in the very first words — "Who's there?" — is 
evident from the impatience expressed by the startled Francisco 
in the words that follow — " Kay, answer me : stand and unfold 
yourself." A brave man is never so 'peremptory, as when he 
fears that he is afraid. Observe the gradual transition from the 
silence and the still recent habit of listening in Francisco's — "I 
think I hear them" — to the more cheerful call out, which a good 
actor would observe, la the^"Stand ho! Who is there?" Ber- 
nardo's inquiry after Horatio, and the repetition of his name and 
in his own presence indicate a respect or an eagernesg that implies 
him ai one of the persons who are in the foreground ; and the 
skepticism attributed to him, — 
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pnparai ni finr Hmiki't after-eoloey on him as one wiioee blood 
and judgment irere happfly commingied. The actor should also 
be caiefbl to disdngowh the expectation and gladness of Bernar- 
do's 'Welcome, Horatio !' from the meie courtesy of his ' Welcome, 
good MareelluB !* 

Now obBerre the admirable indefinitenesB of the first opening 
out of the occasion of all this anxiety. The preparation inibrma- 
tire of the audience is just as much as was piecisely necessary, 
and no more ; — it begins with the uncertainty appertaining to a 

Mar, What ! has ihU thing appeared again to-night h^ 

Sfen the word ' again' has its credibilizing efiect. Then Horatio, 
the lepresentatiTe of the ignorance of the audience, not himself, 
but by Marcellus to Bernardo, anticipates the common solution — 
' 'tis but our fantasy !' upon which Marcellus rises into 

This dreaded sight, trrice seen of us — 

which immediately afterwards becomes *this apparition,* and 
that, too, an intelligent spirit, that is, to be spoken to! Then 
comes the confirmation of Horatio's disbelief; — 

Tush I tush I 'twill uot appear I — 

and the silence, with which the scene opened, is again restored in 
the shivering feeling of Horatio sitting do\ni, at such a time, 
and with the two eye-\\itnesses, to hear a story of a ghost, and 
that, too, of a ghost which had appeared twice before at the very 
same hour. In the deep feeling which Bernardo has of the 
solemn nature of what he is about to relate, he makes an effort 
to master his own imaginative terrors by an elevation of style, — 
itself a continuation of the effort, — and by turning off from the 
apparition, as firom something which would force him too deeply 
into himself, to the outward objects, the realities of nature, which 
had accompanied it : — 

Ber. LaiJt night of all, 
When yon same star, that's westward from tho pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one — 

This passage seenps to contradict the critical law that what is 
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told, makei a faint impreBsioD compared with what la beholden; 
for it does indeed convey to the mind more tiian the eye can see; 
whilst the interruplioD of the narrative at the very moment when 
we are moBt intensGly liEtening' for the sequel, and have our 
thoughtji diverted from the dreaded sight in expoctalion of the 
desired, yet almost dreaded, talc — this gives all the suddeunesa 
and surpnw of the original appearance ; — 

Mar. Peuw, break thee off; lock, wb^re it comes ognln I — 

Note the judgment displayed in having the two persons present, 
who, as having seen the Ghost before, are naturally eager in 
confirming their former opinions, — whilst the skeptic is silent, and 
after having been twice addressed by hia friends, answers with 
two hasty syllables — ' Most like,' — and a confession of horror ; — 

It hajTOWa me with fpar and wonder. 

O heaven! words are wasted on those who feel, and lo llin?e 
who do not feel the exquisite judgment of Shakspeare in this 
Bcene, what caa be said ? — Hume himself could not but have had 
faith in this Ghost dramatically, let his anti-ghostism have been aa 
aUong as Samson against other ghosts less powerfully raised. 
Act i. GC, 1. 

Mar. Good nov, sit down, and tell me, he that knows 
Why this same strict sod most observant watch, ib). 

How delightfully natural is the transition to the retrospective 
nairative ! And observe, upon the Ghost's reappearance, how 
much Horatio's courage is increased by having translated the late 
individual spectator into general thought and past experience, — 
and the sympathy of Marcellus and Bernardo vrith his patriotic 
siumaisea in daring to strike at the Ghost ; whilst in a moment, 
upon its vanishing the former solemn awe-stricken feeling re- 
tains upon them ; — 

We do it wrong, being so majeatical, 

To offer it the show of violence. — 

lb. Horatio's speech : — 

I have heard. 
He «ock, that is the trumpet to the mom. 
Doth with bis loftj and shrill sooudtog throat 
Awake the giod of day, ie. 
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No Addison could be more carefhl to be poetical in diction than 
Shakspeare in providing the grounds and sources of its propriety. 
But how to elevate a thing almost mean by its familiarity, young 
poets may learn in this treatment of the cock-crow, 
lb. Horatio's speech : — 

And, by my advice, 
Let TIB impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
The spirit, dumb to ub, will speak to him. 

Note the unobtrusive and yet fully adequate mode of introducing 
the main character, ' young Hamlet,* upon whom is transferred 
all the interest excited for the acts and concerns of the king his 
father. 

lb. 8C. 2. The audience are now relieved by a change of scene 
to the royal court, in order that Hamlet may not have to take up 
the leavings of exhaustion. In the king's speech, observe the set 
and pedantically antithetic form of the sentences when touching 
that which galled the heels of conscience, — the strain of undig- 
nified rhetoric, — and yet in what follows concerning the public 
weal, a certain appropriate majesty. Indeed was he not a royal 
brother ? — 

lb. King's speech : — 

And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? Ac. 

Thus with great art Shakspeare introduces a most important, but 

still subordinate character first, Laertes, who is yet thus graciously 

treated in consequence of the assistance given to the election of 

the late king's brother instead of his son by Polonius. 

lb. 

Ham. A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ! 

Ham. Not so, my lord, I am too much i' the sun. 

Hamlet opens his mouth with a playing on words, the com- 
plete absence of which throughout characterizes Macbeth. This 
plapng on words may be attributed to many causes or motives, as 
either to an exuberant activity of mind, as in the higher comedy 
of Shakspeare generally ;— or to an imitation of it as a mere 
fashion, as if it were said—' Is not this better than groaning ?' 
to a contemptuous exultation in minds vulgarized and over- 
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irt Ifjilnir ■nee eas, as in the poetic inatanee of Milton's Derils in 

the battle ;-— or it is the language of resentment, as is familiar 

to erery one who has witnessed the qnarr^ of the lower orders^ 

where there is inyariaUy a profusion of punning inveetiye, 

whence, perhaps, nicknames have in a considerable degree sprang 

np ;^-or it is the language of suppressed passion, and especially 

of a hardly smothered personal dislike. The fiist and last of 

these combine in Hamlet's case ; and I have little doubt that 

Farmer is right in supposing the equivocation carried on in the 

expression *■ too much i' the sun,' or son. 

lb. 

Mam, Ay, madam, it is eommon. 

Here observe Hamlet's delicacy to his mother, and how the sup- 
pression prepares him for the overflow in the next speech, in 
wjiich his character is more developed by bringing forward his 
aversion to externals, and which betrays his habit of brooding 
over the world within him, coupled with a prodigality of beauti- 
ful words, which are the half-embodyings of thought, and are more 
than thought, and have an outness, a reality sui ge?ieris, and yet 
contain their correspondence and shadowy affinity to the images 
and movem^its within. Note also Hamlet's silence to the long 
speech of the king which follows, and his respectful, but general^ 
answer to his mother. 

lb. Hamlet's first soliloquy : — 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolye itself into a dew ! Ae. 

This Utdium viUe is a common oppression on minds cast in the 
Hamlet mould, and is caused by disproportionate mental exertion, 
which necessitates exhaustion of bodily feeling. Where there is 
a just coincid^ice of external and internal action, pleasure is al- 
ways the result ; but where the former is deficiwit, and the 
mind's appetency of the ideal is imchecked, realities will seem 
cold and unmoving. In such cases, passion combines itself with 
the indefinite alone. In this mood of his mind the relation of the 
appearance of his father's spirit in arms is made all at once to 
Hamlet : — it is — ^Horatio's speech, in particular — a perfect model 
of the true style of dralhatic narrative ; — the purest poetry, and 
yet in the most natural language, equally remote from the ink* 
horn and the plough. 
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lb. Bc. 3. This scene must be regarded as one of Shakspeare's 
lyric movements in the play, and the skill with which it is inter- 
woven with the dramatic parts is peculiarly an excellence of our 
poet. You experience the sensation of a pause without the sense 
of a stop. Tou will observe in Ophelia's short and general 
answer to the long speech of Laertes the natural carelessness of 
innocence, which can not think such a code of cautions and pru- 
dences necessary to its own preservation. 

lb. Speech of Polonius : — (in Stockdale's edition.) 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase) 
Wronging it thus, you'll tender me a fooL 

I sngpect this ' wronging' is here used much in the same sense 
as * wringing' or * wrenching ;' and that the parenthesis should 
be extended to ' thus.'* 

lb. Speech of Polonius : — 

How prodigal the soul 



Lends the tongue vows : — ^theae blazes, daughter, Ac 

A spondee has, I doubt not, dropped out of the text. Either 
insert * Go to' after * vows ;' — 

Lends the tongue vows : Gk) to, these blazes, daughter — 

or read 

Lends the tongue tows : — These blazes, daughter, mark yoti — 

Shakspeare never introduces a catalectic line without intending 
an equivalent to the foot omitted in the pauses, or the dwelling 
emphasis, or the diffused retardation. I do not, however, deny 
that a good actor might by employing the last-mentioned means, 
namely, the retardation, or solemn knowing drawl, supply the 
missing spondee with good effect. But I do not believe that in 
this or any other of the foregoing speeches of Polonius, Shak- 
speare meant to bring out the senility or weakness of that person- 
age's mind. Li the great ever-recurring dangers and duties of 
life, where to distinguish the fit objects for the application of the 
maxims collected by the experience of a long life, requires no 
fineness of tact,' as in the admonitions to his son and daughter, 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable. But if an actor were 

♦ It is BO pointed in the modem editions. — Ed. 

o* 
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•VOB o^ptUa of fT^'li'"g thew iludM in the ehmotor, the pit 
■nJ tha gvllory mmld be nuleoDtent at thcdr ezliibitioii. It is to 
Huolat that Fokniiu is, utd is meuit to be, contemplible, be- 
eanaa in inmidnea and nncontiollable aotivitf of morement, 
Hamlet'i mind is the logical contraiy to that of Fotouius, and be- 
Hdai, aa I have obaerved before, Hamlet dislikei the man as 
lalae to hii troe all^;iance in the matter of the Buccesaion to the 

lb. ao. 4. The unimportant conTeraatioa with which this scene 
opesi ii a proof of Shakapeare'a minute knowledge of human 
nature. It ia a well-eetabliahed fact, that on the brink of any 
terioui enterprise, or event of moment, men ahoaost invariably 
ondeavor to etude the preesore of thnr own thoughts by turning 
uide to trivial objects and familiar circumstances : thus this dia- 
logue on the platform begins with remarks on the coldness of the 
air, and inqolries, obhquely connected, indeed, with the expected 
hour of the visitation, but thrown out in a seeming vacuity of 
topics, as to the striting of the clock and so forth. The same 
desire to escape from the impending thought is carried on in 
Hamlet's account of, and moralizing on, the Danish custom of 
wassailing : he runs off from the particular to the universal, and 
in his repugnance to personal and individual concerns, escapes, 
as it were, from himself in generalizations, and smothers the im- 
patience and uneasy feelings of the moment in abstract reasoning. 
Besides this, another purpose is answered ; — for by thus entang- 
ling the attention of the audience in the nice distinctions and 
parenthetical sentences of this speech of Hamlet's, Shakspe&ie 
takes them completely by surprise on the appearance of the 
Ghost, which comes upon them in all the suddenness of its vis- 
ionary eharactei. Indeed, no modem writer would have dared, 
like Shakspeare, to have preceded this last visitation by two dis- 
tinct appearances, — or could have contrived that the third should 
rise upon the former two in impressiveness and solemnity of in- 
terest. 

But in addition to all the other excellences of Hamlet's speech 
concerning the wassel-mowc — so finely revealing the predominant 
idealism, the ratiocinative meditativeness, of his character — it 
has the advantage of giving nature and probabiUty to the impas- 
sioned continuity of the speech instantly directed to the Ghost. 
The momentum had been given to his mental activity ; the foil 
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eamnt of the thoughts and words had set in, and the very for- 
getfldness, in the fervor of his augmentation, of the purpose for 
which he was there, aided in preventing the appearance from 
henumhing the mind. Consequently, it acted as a new impulse, 
— a sudden stroke which increased the velocity of the body al- 
ready in motion, whilst it altered the direction. The co-presence 
of Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo is most judiciously contrived ; 
for it renders the courage of Hamlet and his impetuous eloquence 
perfectly intelligible. The knowledge, — the unthought of con- 
sciousness, — ^the sensation,^-of human auditors — of flesh and 
blood sympathists — acts as a support and a stimulation a tergo, 
while the firont of the mind, the whole consciousness of the 
speaker, is filled, yea, absorbed, by the apparition. Add too, that 
the apparition itself has by its previous appearances been brought 
nearer to a thing of this world. This accrescence of objectivity 
in a Ghost that yet retains all its ghostly attributes and fearful 
subjectivity, is truly wonderful. 
lb. sc. 5. Hamlet's speech : — 

O all you host of heaven ! O earth 1 What else f 
And shall I couple hell ? — 

I remember nothing equal to this burst unless it be the first 
speech of Prometheus in the Greek drama, after the exit of Vul- 
can and the two Afrites. But Shakspeare alone could have pro- 
duced the vow of Hamlet to make his memory a blank of all 
maxims and generalized truths, that ' observation had copied 
there,' — followed immediately by the speaker noting down the 
generalized fact. 



lb. 



That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain 1 

Mar. Hillo, ho, ho, my lord I 

ffam. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come bird, come, &e. 



This part of the scene afler Hamlet's interview with the Ghost 
has been charged with an improbable eccentricity. But the truth 
ia, that afler the mind has been stretched beyond its usual pitch 
and tone, it must either sink into exhaustion and inanity, or seek 
relief by change. It is thus well known, that persons conversant 
in deeds of cruelty contrive to escape from conscience by connect- 
ing something of the ludicrous with them, and by inventing gro- 
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tesqae tenns mnd a certain tecbnical phraseology to disgnise the 
horror of their practices. Indeed, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the terrible by a law of the human mind always touches on the 
veige of the ludicrous. Both arise froin the perception of some- 
thing out of the common order of things — something, in fact, out 
of its place ; and if firom this we can abstract danger, the un- 
commonness will alone remain, and the sense of the ridiculous be 
excited. The close alliance of these opposites — they are not con- 
traries — appears from the circumstance, that laughter is equally 
the expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy : as there 
are tears of sorrow and tears of joy, so is there a laugh of terror 
and a laugh of merriment. These complex causes will naturally 
have produced in Hamlet the disposition to escape from his own 
feelings of the overwhelming and supernatural by a wild transi- 
tion to the ludicrous, — a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on 
the flights of delirium. For you may, perhaps, observe that Ham- 
let's wildness is but half false ; he plays that subtle trick of pretend- 
ing to act only when he is very near really being what he acts. 

The subterraneous speeches of the Ghost are hardly defensi- 
ble : — ^but I would call your attention to the characteristic differ- 
ence between this Ghost, as a superstition connected with the 
most mysterious truths of revealed religion, — and Shakspeare's 
consequent reverence in his treatment of it, — and the foul earthly 
witcheries and wild language in Macbeth. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Polonius and Reynaldo. 

In all things dependent on, or rather made up of, flue address, 
the manner is no more or otherwise rememberable than the light 
motions, steps, and gestures of youth and health. But this is al- 
most every thing : — ^no wonder, therefore, if that which can be 
put down by rule in the memory should appear to us as mere 
poring, maudlin, cunning, — slyness blinking through the watery 
eye of superannuation. So in this admirable scene, Polonius, 
who is throughout the skeleton of his own former skill and state- 
craft, hunts the trail of policy at a dead scent, supplied by the 
wealt fever-smell in his own nostrils. 

lb. sc. 2. Speech of Polonius : — 

My liege, and madam, to ezpoBtolate, Ao. 
Warburton's note. 
Then as to the jingles, and play on words, let us but look into the ser- 
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■MM of Dr. Domie (the inttiest man of that age), and we shall find them 
foUof thiayein. 

I haye, end that most carefully, read Br. Bonne's sermons, and 
find none of these jingles. The great art of an orator — to make 
whateyer he talks of appear of importance — ^this, indeed, Bonne 
has effected with consmnmate skiU. 

lb. 

Ham. Excellent well ; 
Yon are a fifihmonger. 

That is, you are sent to fish out this secret. This is Hamlet's 
own meaning, 
lb. 

Ham, For if the sun breeds maggots in a dead dog, 
Being a god, kissing carrion — 

These purposely obscure lines, I rather think, refer to some thought 
in Hamlet's mind, contrasting the lovely daughter with such a 
tedious old fool, her father, as he, Hamlet, represents Polonius to 
himself: — *Why, fool as he is, he is some degrees in rank above 
a dead dog's carcass ; and if the suii, being a god that kisses 
carrion, can raise life out of a dead dog, — why may not good 
fortune, that favors fools, have raised a lovely girl out of this 
dead-alive old fool ?* "Warburton is often led astray, iu his inter- 
pretations, by his attention to general positions without the due 
Shaksperian reference to what is probably passing in the mind 
of his speaker, characteristic, and expository of his particular 
character and present mood. The subsequent passage, — 

O Jephtha, judge of Israel I what a treasure hadst thou 1 

is confirmatory of my view of these lines. 
lb. 

Ham, Ton can not, Sir, take from me any thing that I will more willing- 
ly part withal ; except my life, except my life, except my life. 

This repetition strikes me as most admirable. 
lb. 

Ham, Thea are our beggars, bodies ; and our monardia, and out-stretched 
heroes, the beggars' shadows. 

I do not nnderstand this ; and Shakspeare seems to haye in- 
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tendad the meaning not to be more than matohed at : — * By my 
£iy, I can not reason !' 

lb. 

The nigged PjrrrhuB — he whose sable amui, Aei 

This admirable substitution of the epic for t^e dramatic, giving 
such a reality to the impassioned dramatic diction of Shakspeare's 
own dialogue, and authorized too, by the actual style of the tra- 
gedies before his time (Porrex and Ferrex, Titus Andronicus, ice.), 
is well worthy of notice. The fancy, that a burlesque was in- 
tended, sinks below criticism : the lines, as epic narrative, are 
superb. 

In the thonghts, and even in the separate parts of the diction, 
this description is highly poetical : in truth, taken by itself, that 
is its fault that it is too poetical ! — ^the language of lyric vehe- 
mence and epic pomp, and not of the drama. But if Shakspeare 
had made the diction truly dramatic, where would have been 
the contrast between Hamlet and the play in Hamlet ? (y) 

lb. 

had seen the mobled queen, <&o. 

A mobn^ap is still a word in conmion use for a morning-cap, 
which conceals the w^hole head of hair, and passes under the 
chin. It is nearly the same as the night-cap, that is, it is an im- 
itation of it, so as to answer the purpose (' I am not drest for 
company'), and yet reconciling it with neatness and perfect 
purity. 

lb. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

O, what a rogae and peasant slave am 1 1 db& 

This is Shakspeare's own attestation to the truth of the idea 
of Hamlet which I have before put forth, 
lb. 

Hie spirit that I hare seen. 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abases me to damn me. 

See Sir Thomas Brown :— 

I belieye ^that those apparitiona and ghosts of departed persons 

are not the wandering sonls of men, but the unquiet walks of derila, 
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prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villany, instilling 
stealing into our hearts, that the blessed spirits are not at rest in their 
bat wander solicitous of the afiidrs of the world. Belig. Med. pt. 
LsecLSr 



Act iii. 8C. 1. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

To be, or not to be, that is the question, Ac 

This speech is of absolutely universal interest, — and yet to 
which of all Shakspeare's characters could it have been appro- 
priately given but to Hamlet ? For Jaques it would have been 
too deep, and for lago too habitual a communion with the heart ; 
which ifi every man belongs, or ought to belong, to all mankind. 

lb. 

lliat undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns. — 

Theobald's note in defence of the supposed contradiction of 
this in the apparition of the Ghost. 

O miserable defender ! If it be necessary to remove the ap- 
parent contradiction, — ^if it be not rather a great beauty, — surely 
it iR^ere easy to say, that no traveller returns to this world, as to 
his home or abiding-place. 

lb. 

ffam. Ha, ha ! ai*e you honest ? 
Oph. My lord ? 
Ham. Are you fair ? 

Here it is evident that the penetrating Hamlet perceives, from 
the strange and forced manner of Ophelia, that the sweet girl 
was not acting a part of her own, but was a decoy ; and his 
after-speeches are not so much directed to her as to the listeners 
and spies. Such a discovery in a mood so anxious and irritable 
accoimts for a certain harshness in him ; — and yet a wild up- 
iRTorking of love, sporting with opposites in a wilful self-torment- 
ing strain of irony, is perceptible throughout. * I did love you 
once ;' — * I lov'd you not ;' — and particularly in his enumeration 
of the faults of the sex from which Ophelia is so free, that the 
mere freedom therefrom constitutes her character. Note Shak- 
speare's charm of composing the female character by the absence 
of characters, that is, marks and out-jottings. • 
lb. Hamlet's speech : — 

1 9SJ, we will have no more marriages : thoM %hat are married ahready, 
an bat ODe, shall live : the rest shall keep as they are. 
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Obaerye this dallying with tihe inwaid porpcwe, chaimoteriitie 
of one who had not brought his mind to the steady acting point 
He would fain sting the uncle's mind ; — but to stab his body ! — 
The soliloquy of Ophelia, which follows, is the perfection of lore 
— BO exquisitely unselfish ! 

lb. sc. 2. This dialogue of Handet with the players is one of 
the happiest instances of Shakspeare*s power of diversifying the 
scene while he is carrying on the plot. 

lb. 

Ham, VLj lord, yoa play'd onoe f the univerBity, yoa say I (7b PoUmhi*) 

To have kept Hamlet's love for Ophelia before the audience in 

any direct form, would have made a breach in the unity of the 

interest ; — but yet to the thoughtful reader it is suggested by his 

spite to poor Polonius, whom he can not let rest. 

lb. The style of the interlude here is distinguished firom the 

real diatogue by rhyme, as in the first interview with the players 

by epic verse. 

lb. 

Ro9, lilLj lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. 8o I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

I never heard an actor give this word ' so' its proper emphasis. 
Shakspeare's meaning is — * lov'd you ? Hum ! — so I do still,* &c. 
There has been no change in my opinion : — I think as ill of you 
as I did. Else Hamlet tells an ignoble falsehood, and a useless 
one, as the last speech to Guildenstern — * Why, look you now,' 
&c. — ^proves. 

lb. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 

The utmost at which Hamlet arrives, is a disposition, a mood, 
to do something ; — but what to do, is still left undecided, while 
every word he utters tends to betray his disguise. Yet observe 
how perfectly eoual to any call of the moment is Hamlet, let it 
only not be for the fiiture. 

lb. sc. 4. Speech of Polonius. Polonius's volunteer obtrusion 
of himself into this business, while it is appropriate to his char- 
acter, still itching aAer former importance, removes all likelihood 
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ttiat Hamlet shonld suspect his presence, and prevents us firom 
wi^Viwg his death injure Hamlet in our opinion. 
lb. The king'fi speech : — 

0, mj offence Ib rank, it smells to heayen, <&& 

This speech well marks the difierence between crime and guilt 
of habit. The conscience here is still admitted to audience. 
Naj, even as an audible soliloquy, it is far less improbable than 
IB supposed by such as have watched men only in the beaten 
rottd of their feelings. But the final — ' all may be well !' is re- 
markable ; — the- degree of merit attributed by the self-flattering 
•onl to its own struggle, though baffled, and to the indefinite 
half-piomise, half-command, to persevere in religious duties. The 
■olution is in the divine medium of the Christian doctrine of ex- 
piation : — ^not what you have done, but what you are, must de- 
tennine. 

Ib. Hamlet's speech : — 

Now might I do it, pat, dow he is praying : 
And now Fll do it : — And so he goes to heaven : 
And so am I revenged ? That would be scanned, <fec 

Dr. Johnson's mistaking of the marks of reluctance and procras- 
tination for impetuous, horror-striking fiendishness I — Of such 
importance is it to understand the germ of a character. But the 
interral taken by Hamlet's speech is truly awful I And then — 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go, — 

what a lesson concerning the essential difference between 
wishing and willing, and the folly of all motive-mongering, while 
the individual self remains ! 

Ib. sc. 4. 

Ham, A bloody deed ; — almost as bad, good mother. 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
• Queen. As kill a king ? 

1 confess that Shakspeare has lefl the character of the ftueen 
in an unpleasant perplexity. Was she, or was she not, conscious 
of the fratricide ? 

Act iv. Bc. 2. 

JKoiL Take you me for a ■pooge, my lord f 
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Sam, Ay, Sir ; that kmId ap the King*! ooaatcoaiie^ his MWirds, fab 
anthoritiesy Ao. 

Ebxnlet's madness is made to consist in the ficee nttennoe of 
all the thoughte that had passed through his mind before ; — in 
fact, in telling home-truths. 

Act iv. sc. 5. Ophelia'fi singing. 0, note the conjunction 
here of these two thoughts that had never subsisted in disjunc- 
tion, the loTc for Hamlet, and her filial love, with the guileless 
floating on the suriace of her pure imagination of the cautions so 
lately expressed, and the fears not too delicately avowed, by her 
father and brother, concerning the dangers to which her honor 
lay exposed. Thought, affliction, passion, murder itself — she 
turns to favor and prettiness. This play of association is instan- 
ced in the close : — 

My brother shall know of it, and I thank you for your good eounteL 

lb. Gentleman's speech :-— 

And as the world were now but to begin 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known. 
The ratifiers and props of every ward — 
They cry, Ac 

Fearful and self-Buspicious as I always feel, when I seem to see 
an error of judgment in Shakspeare, yet I can not reconcile the 
cool, and, as Warburton calls it, * rational and consequential,' re- 
flection in these lines with the anonymousness, or the a] arm, of 
this Gentleman or Messenger, as he is called in other editions. 

lb. King's speech : — 

There^s such diyinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his wilL 

Proof, as indeed all else is, that Shakspeare never intended us 
to see the ELing with Hamlet's eyes ; though, I suspect, the 
managers have long done so. 

lb. Speech of Laertes : — 

To hell, allegiance 1 vows, to the bUckest devil 1 
Laertes is a good character, but, Ac WAaBuaioN. 

Mercy on Warburton's notion of goodness ! Please to refer to 
the seventh scene of this act : — 
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IwiUdoit; 

And for this purpose 111 anoint mj sword, Ac. 

ottered bj Laertes aHer the King's description of Hamlet ; — 

He being remiss. 
Most generous, and free from all contriTing, 
Will not peruse the foib. 

Tet I acknowledge that Shakspeare evidently wishes, as much as 
poMible, to spare the character of Laertes, — ^to break the extreme 
tnrpitade of his consent to become an agent and accomplice of 
the King's treachery ; — and to this end he re-introduces Ophelia 
at the close of this scene to afibrd a probable stimulus of passion 
in her brother. 

lb. sc. 6. Hamlet's capture by the pirates. This is almost the 
only play of Shakspeare, in which mere accidents, independent 
of all will, form an essential part of the plot ; — ^but here how ju- 
diciously in keeping with the character of the over-meditative 
Hamlet, ever at last determined by accident or by a lit of passion ? 

lb. sc. 7. Note how the Kinir first awakens Laertes's vanity 
by praising the reporter, and the n ^iratifies it by the report itself 
and finally points it by — 

Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so euvonom with his envy I — 

lb. King's speech : — 

For goodness, growing to n pleurUy, 
Dies in his own too much. 

Theobald's note from Warburton, who conjectures * plethory.* 
I rather think that Shakspeare meant • pleurisy,' but involved 
in it the thought of 2>lcthora, as supposing pleurisy to arise from 
too much blood ; otherwise I can not explain the following line — 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh. 
That hurts by easing. 

La a stitch in the side every one must have heaved a sigh tljat 
• hurt by easing.' 

Since writing the above I feel confirmed that • pleurisy* is the 
right word ; for I find that in the old me<lical dictionaries the 
pleurisy is of^en called the ' plethory.' 
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lb. 

Queen. Your sister's drown'd, Ij^rtes. 
Zaer, Drown'd I O, where! 

That Laertes might be excused in some degree for not cooling, 
the Act concludes with the affecting death of Ophelia, — ^who in 
the beginning lay like a little projection of land into a lake or 
stream, covered with spray-flowers, quietly reflected*in the quiet 
waters, but at length is undermined or loosened, and becomes a 
&iry isle, and after a brief vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy ! 

Act V. sc. 1. 0, the rich contrast between the Clowns and 
Hamlet, as two extremes ! You see in the former the mockery 
of logic, and a traditional wit valued, like truth, for its antiquity, 
and treasured up, like a tune, for use. 

lb. sc. 1 and 2. Shakspeare seems to mean all Hamlet's char- 
acter to be brought together before his final disappearance from 
the scene ; — ^his meditative excess in the grave-digging, his yield- 
ing to passion with Laertes, his love for Ophelia blazing out, his 
tendency to generalize on all occasions in the dialogue with 
Horatio, his fine gentlemanly manners with Osrick, and his and 
Shakspeare's own fondness for presentiment : 

But thou would'st not think, how ill all*8 here about my heart : but it is 
no matter. 

NOTES ON MACBETH. 

Macbeth stands in contrast throughout vrith Hamlet ; in the 
manner of opening more especially. Li the latter, there is a 
gradual ascent from the simplest forms of conversation to the 
language of impassioned intellect, — ^yet the intellect still remain- 
ing the seat of passion : in the former, the invocation is at once 
made to the imagination and the emotions connected therewith. 
Hence the movement throughout is the most rapid of all Shak- 
speare's plays ; and hence also, with the exception of the disgust- 
ing passage of the Porter {z) (Act ii. sc. 3), which I dare pledge 
myself to demonstrate to be an mterpolation of the actors, there 
is not, to the best of my remembrance, a single pun or play on 
words in the whole drama, (aa) I have previously given an an- 
swer to the thousand times repeated charge against Shakspeare 
upon the subject of his punning, and I here merely mention the 
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J 
fict o£ the absence of any puns in Macbeth, as justiiying a candid 

doubt at least, whether even in these figures of speech and fanci- 
ful modifications of language, Shakspeare may not have followed 
rales and principles that merit and would stand the test of philo- 
sophic examination. And hence, also, there is an entire absence 
of comedy, nay, even of irony and philosophic contemplation in 
Macbeth, — ^the play being wholly and purely tragic. For the 
•ame cause, there are no reasonings of equivocal morality, which 
would have required a more leisurely state and a consequently 
greater activity of mind ; — no sophistry of self-delusion, — except 
only that previously to the dreadful act, Macbeth mistranslates the 
reooilings and ominous whispers of conscience into prudential and 
■elfish reasonings, and, after the deed done, the terrors of remorse 
into fear from- external dangers, — like delirious men wlio run 
away from the phantoms of their o^vn brains, or, raised by terror 
to rage, stab«the real object that is within their reach : — whilst 
Lady Macbeth merely endeavors to reconcile his and her own 
sinkings of heart by anticipations of the worst, and an aflected 
bravado in confronting them. In all the rest, Macbeth's language 
is the grave utterance of the very heart, conscience-sick, even to 
the last faintings of moral death. It is the same in all the other 
characters. The variety arises from rage, caused ever and anon 
by disruption of anxious thought, and the quick transition of fear 
into it. 

In Hamlet and Macbeth the scene opens with superstition ; but 
in each it is not merely different, but opposite. In the first it is 
connected with the best and holiest feelings ; in the second with 
the shadowy, turbulent, and imsanctified cravings of the individ- 
ual will. Nor is the purpose the same ; in the one the object is 
to excite, whilst in the other it is to mark a mind already excited. 
Superstition, of one sort or another, is natural to victorious gen- 
erals ; the instances are too notorious to need mentioning. There 
IB so much of chance in warfare, and such vast events are con- 
nected with the acts of a single individual, — the representative, 
in truth, of the efforts of myriads, and yet to the public, and, 
doubtless, to his own feelings, the aggregate of all, — that the 
proper temperament for generating or receiving superstitious im- 
pressions is naturally produced. Hope, the master element of a 
commanding genius, meeting with an active and combining in- 
teUect, and an imagination of just that degree of vividness which 
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disquiets and impels tlie soul to try to TeaHxe its images, gieatly 
increases the creatiTe power of the mind ; and hence the images 
become a satisfying world of themselves, as is the case in eveiy 
poet and original philosopher : — but hope fuUy gratified, and yet 
the elementary basis of the passion remaining, becomes fear ; and, 
indeed, the general, who must often feel, even though he may 
hide it from his own consciousness, how large a share chance had 
in his successes, may very naturally be irresolute in a new scene, 
where, he knows that all will depend on his own act and election. 
The Weird Sisters are as true a creation of Shakspeare*Sj as his 
Ariel and Caliban, — fates, furies, and materializing witches being 
the elements. They are wholly different from any representation 
of witches in the contemporary writers, and yet presented a suf- 
ficient external resemblauce to the creatures of vulgar prejudi6e 
to act immediately on the audience. Their character consists in 
the imaginative disconnected from the good ; they are the shad- 
owy obscure and fearfully anomalous of physical nature, the law- 
less of human nature, — elemental avengers without sex or kin : 



Fair is fool, and foul is fair ; 
Hover thro' the fog and filthy air. 

How much it were to be wished in playing Macbeth, that an 
attempt should be made to introduce the flexile -character-mask 
of the ancient pantomime ; — that Flaxman would contribute his 
genius to the embodying and making sensuously perceptible that 
of Shakspeare ! 

The style and rhythm of the Captain's speeches in the second 
scene should be illustrated by reference to the interlude in Ham- 
let, in which the epic is substituted for the tragic, in order to 
make the latter be felt as the real-life diction. In Macbeth, the 
poet's object was to raise the mind at once to the high tragic 
tone, that the audience might be ready for the precipitate con- 
summation of guilt in the early part of the play. The true 
reason for the first appearance of the Witches is to strike the key- 
note of the character of the whole drama, as is proved by their 
re-appearance in the third scene, afler such an order of the 
king's as establishes their supernatural power of information. I 
say information, — for so it only is as to Glamis and Cawdor ; the 
' king hereafler' was still contingent, — still in Macbeth's moral 
will ; although, if he should yield to the temptation, and thus 
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hit fiee agency, the link of cause and efiect more physico 
vonld then commence. I need not say, that the general idea 
it all that can he required from the poet, — not a scholastic logical 
eoosistency in all the parts so as to meet metaphysical ohjectors. 
Bat O ! how truly Shaksperian is the opening of Macheth's char- 
acter given in the unpossessedness of Banquo's mind, wholly 
pteaent to the present ohject, — an unsullied, unscarified mirror ! 
— ^And how strictly true to nature it is, that Banquo, and not 
Macbeth himself, directs our notice to the efiect produced on 
Macheth's mind, rendered temptable by previous dalliance of the 
fijicy with ambitious thoughts : 

Good Sir, why do vou start ; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ? 

And then, again, still imintroitive, addresses the Witches : — 

r the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly yo show ! 

Banquo's questions are those of natural curiosity, — such as a 
girl would put after hearing a gipsy tell her school-fellow's for- 
tune ; — all perfectly general, or rather planless. But Macbeth, 
loat in thought, raises himself to speech only by the AYitches being 
about to depart : — 

Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : — 

mad all that follows is reasoning on a problem already discussed 
in his mind,^-on a hope which he welcomes, and the doubts 
concerning the attainment of which he wishes to have cleared 
up. Compare his eagerness, — the keen eye with which he has 
pursued the Witches' evanishing — 

Speak, I charge you 1 

with the easily satisfied mind of the self-uninterested Banquo — 

The air hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them : — Whither are they vanished ff 

and then Macheth's earnest reply, — 

Into the air ; and what seem*d corporal, melted 
As breath mto the wind—* Would they had Uatfdt 
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Ig it too minute to notice the appropiiatenon of the amile ' u 
hreath/ &c., in a cold climate ? 

Still again Banquo goes on wondering, like any oommon spec- 
tator : 

Were audi things here as we do speak about t 

whilst Macbeth, persists in recurring to the self-concerning : — 

Tour childrea shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 
Maeb. And thane of Cawdor too : went it not so t 

So surely is the guilt in its germ anterior to the supposed cause, 
and immediate temptation ! Before he can cool, the confirma- 
tion of the tempting half of the prophecy arrives and the con- 
catenating tendency of the imagination is fostered by the sudden 

coincidence : — 

Glamis and thane of Cawdor : 
The greatest is behind 

Oppose this to Banquo's simple surprise : — 

What, can the devil speak true i 

lb. Banquo's speech : — 

That, trusted home, 

Might yet cukiudle you unto the crown. 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. 

1 doubt whether ' enkindle' has not another sense than that of 

* stimulating ;* I moau of ' kind' and ' kin,' as when rabbits are 

said to * kindle.' However, Macbeth no longer hears any thing 

ab extra : — 

Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swclliug act 

Of the imperial theme. 

Then in the necessity of recollecting himself — 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Then he relapses into himself again, and every word of his solilo- 
quy shows the early birth-date of hh guilt. He is all-powerful 
without strength ; he wishes the end, but is irresolute as to the 
means ; conscience distinctly warns him, and he lulls it imper- 
fectly : — 
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Ifchaiiee will have me king, why, dianoe may erown me 
Without my stir. 

Lost in the prospective of his guilt, he turns round alarmed lest 
others may suspect what is passing in his own mind, and in- 
■tantly invents the lie of ambition : 

My dull brain was wrought 
With ti^ngs forffotUn ; — 

And imme^tely after pours forth the promising courtesies of a 
urarper in intention : — 

Kind gentlemen, your paina 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. 

lb. Macbeth's speech : — 

Present /Mr« 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 

Warburton's note, and substitution of * feats' for * fears.' 

Mercy on this most wilful ingenuity of blundering, which, nev- 
ertheless, was the very Warburton of Warburton — his inmost 
being I ' Fears,' here, are present fear-striking objects, terribilia 
adstantia. 

lb. Bc. 4. ! the afiecting beauty of the death of Cawdor, and 
the presentimental speech of the king : — 

There's no art 

To find the mind s construction in the face : 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust — 

Interrupted by — 

O worthiest cousin 1 

on the entrance of the deeper traitor for whom Cawdor had made 
way ! And here in contrast with Duncan's ' plenteous joys,' 
Macbeth has nothing but the common-places of loyalty, in which 
he hides himself with * our duties.' Note the exceeding effort of 
Macbeth's addresses to the king, his reasoning on his allegiance, 
and then especially when a new difficulty, the designation of a 
raccetsor, suggests a new crime. This, however, seems the first 
difftinct notion, as to the plan of realizing his wishes ; and here, 
therefinre, with great propriety, Macbeth 's cowardice of his own 

VOL. IV H 
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conacience discloses itself. I always think there is aomething 
especially Shaksperian iu Duncan's speeches throughout this 
scene, such pourings forth, such abandonments, -compared with 
the language of vulgar dramatists, whose characters seem to have 
made their speeches as the actors learn them, 
lb. Duncan's speech : — 

Sons, kiosmeD, thanes. 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honor must 
Not unaccompanied, invest him only ; 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. 

It is a fancy ; — but 1 can never read this and the following 
speeches of Macbeth, without involuntarily thinking of the Mil- 
tonic Messiah and Satan. 

lb. so. 5. Macbeth is described by Lady Macbeth so as at the 
same time to reveal her own character. Could he have every 
thing he wanted, he would rather have it innocently ; — ^ignorant, 
as alas I how many of us are, that he who wishes a temporal 
end for itself, does in truth will the means ; and hence the dan- 
ger of indulging fancies. Lady Macbeth, like all in Shakspeare, 
is a class individualized : — of high rank, left much alone, and 
feeding herself with day-dreams of ambition, she mistakes the 
courage of fantasy for the power of bearing the consequences of 
the realities of guilt. Hers is the mock fortitude of a mind de- 
luded by ambition ; she shames her husband with a superhuman 
audacity of fancy which she can not support, but sinks in the 
season of remorse, and dies in suicidal agony. Her speech : — 

Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, <fcc 

is that of one who had habitually famih'arized her imagination to 
dreadful conceptions, and was tr)ing to do so still more. Her 
invocations and requisitions are all the false cflbrts of a mind ac- 
customed only hitherto to the shadows of the imagination, vivid 
enough to throw the every-day substances of life into shadow, but 
never as yet brought into direct contact with their own corres- 
pondent realities. She evinces no womanly life, no wifely joy, 
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at tliA ntoin of her hiuband, no pleawd terror at the thought of 
hia past dangers, whilst Macbeth buists forth naturally — 

My dearest love — 

and shrinks from the boldness with which she presents his own 
thoughts to him. With consummate art she at first uses as in- 
centiTes the very circumstances, Duncan's coming to their house, 
Sec. which Macbeth's conscience would most probably have ad- 
duced to her as motives of abhorrence or repulsion. Yet Mac- 
beth is not prepared : 

We win speak further. 

lb. sc. 6. The lyrical movement with which this scene opens, 
and the free and unengaged mind of Banquo, loving nature, and 
rewarded in the love itself, form a highly dramatic contrast with 
the labored rh3rthm and hypocritical over-much of Lady Mac- 
beth's welcome, in which you cau not detect a ray of personal 
feeling, but all is thro^'n upon the ' dirties,' the general duty. 

lb. 80. 7. Macbeth's speech : — 

We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honor'd me of late ; and I have bou^t 
€k)ldeQ opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Note the inward pangs and warnings of conscience interpreted 
into prudential reasonings. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Banquo*8 speech : — 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose. 

The disturbance of an innocent soul by painful suspicions of 
another's guilty intentions and wishes, and fear of the cursed 
thoughts of sensual nature. 

lb. sc. 2. Now that the deed is done or doing — now that the 
first reality commences, Lady Macbeth shrinks. The most sim- 
ple sound strikes terror, the most natural consequences are horri- 
ble, whilst previously every thing, however awful, appeared a 
mere trifle ; conscience, which before had been hidden to Mac- 
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beth in selfish and prudential fean, now nuhet in upon him in 
her own veritable person : 

Methooght I heard a Toioe cry — Sleep no more ! 

I ooald not uj Amen, 
When thej did mj, Qod blees oa I 

And see the novelty given to the most familiar images by a new 
state of feeling. 

lb. so. 3. This low soliloquy of the Porter and his few speeches 
afterwards, I believe to have been written for the mob by some 
other hand, perhaps with Shakspeare's consent ; and that finding 
it take, he with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise employed, 
just interpolated the words — 

ni deyil-porter it no further : I had thought to hare let in some of aU 
professioDs, that go the primroee way to th* everlasting bonfire. 

Of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being of Shak- 
speare. 

Act iii. sc. 1. Compare Macbeth's mode of working on the 
murderers in this place ^nth Schiller's mistaken scene between 
Butler, Devereux, and Macdonald in Wallenstein (Part ii. act iv. 
sc. 2). The comic was wholly out of season. Shakspeare never 
introduces it, but when it may react on the tragedy by harmo- 
nious contrast. 

lb. sc. 2. Macbeth's speech : — 

But let the frame of things disj<Mht, both the worlds suffer, 
£Ire wc will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. 

Ever and ever mistaking the anguish of conscience for fears of 
selfishness, and thus as a punishment of that selfishness, plung- 
ing still deeper in guilt and ruin. 

lb. Macbeth's speech : — 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed 

This is Macbeth's sympathy with, his own feelings, and his 
mistaking his wife's opposite state. 
lb. sc. 4. 

Maeb. It will have blood, they say ; blood will have Uood: 
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BUmm hmw bMO known to more, and trees to tptaki 
Aqgan and undentood rdatkns. 1ult« 
"Bj maggot-pies, and cfaouglki. and rv^Jcs. t r cwaht fectih 
Hie aecreCat man of blood. 

The deed is done ; but Macbeth receives no com^Jit. no addi- 
tiinal Becority. He has by guilt torn himself liTe-uimder from 
Bitare, and is, therelbre, himself in a pzetematoial state : no 
vooder, then, that he is inclined to superstition, and faith in the 
QBknown of signs and tokens, and saperhuman agencies. 

Act iT. so. 1. 

Leti. Tia two or three, mr lord, that bring joa word, 

Macdnff is fled to Eogland. 
Mmeh. Fled to Ki^andt 

He acme of the avenging conscience. 

D). sc. 2. This scene, dreadful as it is. is still a relief, because 
t variety, because domestic, and therefore soothing, as associated 
^th the only real pleasures of life. The conversation between 
Lady MacduiS* and her child heightens the pathos, and is prepar- 
atory for the deep tragedy of their assassination. Shakspeare's 
fondness for children is every^-here sho^ra : — in Prince Arthur, 
in King John ; in the sweet scene in the AVinter's Tale between 
Hermione and her son ; uav, even in honest Evans's examina- 
tion of Mrs. Page's school-boy. To the objection that Shakspeare 
wounds the moral sense by the unsubdued, undisguised description 
of the most hateful atrocity — that he tears the feelings without 
mercy, and even outrages the eye itself with scenes of insupport- 
able horror — I, omitting Titus Andronicus, as not genuine, and 
excepting the scene of Gloster's blinding in Licar, answer boldly 
in the name of Shakspeare, not guilty, (fib) 
lb. sc. 3. Malcolm's speech : — 

Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign. 

The moral is — the dreadful effects even on the best minds of 
the soul-sickening sense of insecurity. 

lb. How admirably Macduff's grief is in harmony with the 
whole play ! It rends, not dissolves, the heart. * The tune of it 
goes manly.' Thus is Shakspeare always master of himself and 
of his subject,— a genuine Proteus :— we see all things in him, as 
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images in a calm lake, most distinct, most accurate, — only more 
^endid, more glorified. This is correctness in the only philo- 
sophical sense. But he requires your sympathy and your sub- 
mission; you must have that recipiency of moral impression 
without which the purposes and ends of the drama would be 
firustrated, and the absence of which demonstrates an utter want 
of all imagination, a deadness to that necessary pleasure of being 
innocently — shall I say, deluded ; — or rather, drawn away from 
ourselves to the music of noblest thought in harmonious sounds. 
Happy he, who not only in the public theatre, but in the labors 
of a profession, and round the light of his own hearth, still car- 
ries a heart so pleasure- fraught ! 

Alas for Macbeth ! now all is inward with him ; he has no 
more prudential prospective reasonings. His wife, the only being 
who could have had any seat in his affections, dies ; he puts on 
despondency, the final heart-armor of the wretched, and would 
fain think every thing shadowy and imsubstantial, as indeed all 
things are to those who can not regard them as symbols of good- 
ness : — 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more ; it is a talc 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 



NOTES ON THE WINTER»S TALK 

Although, on the whole, this play is exquisitely respondent 
to its title, and even in the fault I am about to mention, still a 
winter's tale ; yet it seems a mere indolence of the great baid 
not to have provided in the oracular response (Act ii. sc. 2) some 
ground for Hermione's seeming death and fifteen years' voluntary 
concealment. This might have been easily effected by some ob- 
scure sentence of the oracle, as for example : — 

' Nor shall he ever reoover an heir, if he have a wife before that reeovery.' 

The idea of this delightfiil drama is a genuine jealousy of dis- 
position, and it should be immediately followed by the perusal of 
Othello, which is the direct contrast of it in every particular. For 
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jeBloiiir is a vice of the mind, a culpable tendency of the tem- 
per, having certain well-kno^n and well-defined efiects and con- 
eondtants, all of which are visible in Leontes, and, I boldly say, 
■ot one of which marks its presence in Othello ; — such as, first, 
in excitability by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness 
to match at proofs ; secondly, a grossness of conception, and a 
disposition to degrade the object of the passion by sensual fancies 
tnd images, thirdly, a sense of shame of his own feelings exhib- 
ited in a solitary moodiness of humor, and yet from the violence 
of the passion forced to utter itself, and therefore catching occa- 
sions to ease the mind by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking to 
those who can not, and who are known not to be able to, under- 
stand what is said to them, — in short, by soliloquy in the form 
of dialogue, and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary man- 
lier ; fourthly, a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
lense of honor, or a mistaken sense of duty ; and lastly, and im- 
mediately, consequent on this, a spirit of selfish vindictiveness. 
Act i. Bc. 1-2. 

Observe the easy style of chitchat between Cainillo and Arch- 
idamus as contrasted with the elevated diction on the introduc- 
tion of the kings and Hermione in the second scene : and how 
admirably Polixenes' obstinate refusal to Leontes to stay — 

There ie no tongue that moves ; none, none i' the world 
So 800D as youro, could win me ; — 

prepares for the effect produced by his afterwards yielding to Her- 
mione ; — which is, nevertheless, perfectly natural from mere cour- 
tesy of sex, and the exhaustion of the will by former efforts of 
denial, and well calculated to set in nascent action the jealousy 
of Leontes. This, when once excited, is unconsciously increased 
by Hermione : — 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 

I love thee not a jar o* the clock behind 

What lady she her lord ; — 

accompanied, as a good actress ought to represent it, by an ex- 
pression and recoil of apprehension that she hstd gone too far. 

At my request, he would not:— 
The first working of the jealous fit ; — 

Too hot. too boi>— 
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The morbid tendency of Leontes to lay hold of the mefest tri- 
fles, and his grossness immediately afterwards — 

Paddling palniB and pindung fingers; — « 

followed hy his strange loss of self-control in his dialogue with the 
little hoy. 

Act iii. sc. 2. Paulina's speech . 

That thou betray'dBt Polizen«B, twas nothing; 
That did bat ahow thee, of a/oo/, inoooitant, 
And damnable ingrateful — 

Theobald reads ' soul.' 

I think the original word is Shakspeare's. 1. My ear feels it 
to be Shaksperian ; 2. The involved grammar is Shaksperian ; 
— * show thee, being a fool naturally, to have improved thy ibUy 
by inconstancy ;' 3. The alteration is most flat, and un-Shaks- 
perian. As to the grossness of the abuse — she calls him ' gross 
and foolish' a few lines below. 

Act iv. sc. 2. Speech of Autolycus : — 

For the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it 

Fine as this is, and delicately characteristic of one who had 
lived and been reared in the best society, and had been precipi- 
tated from it by dice and drabbing ; yet still it strikes against my 
feelings as a note out of tune, and as not coalescing with that 
pastoral tint which gives such a charm to this act. It is too 
Macbeth-like in the * snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.' 

lb. sc. 3. Perdita's speech : — 

From Dis's wagon 1 daffodils. 

An epithet is wanted here, not merely or chiefly for the metre, 
but for the balance, for the SBsthetic logic. Perhaps, * golden' 
was the word which would set off" the * violets dim.' 
lb. 

Pale primroees 
That die unmarried — 
Milton's— 

And the rathe primrose that forsaken diea. 

lb. Perdita's speech : — 

Even here undone : 

J was not much afraid ; f<v onoe or twioe 
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I was about to speak, and tell him plainly, 
The selfsame sud, that shines upon his court, 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. Wilt please you, Sir, be gone 1 

{To Floritel.) 
I told you, -what would come of this. Beseech you. 
Of your own state take care : this dream of mine, 
Being awake, 111 queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

how more than exquisite is this whole speech ! — And that 
profound nature of noble pride and grief venting themselves in a 
momentary peevishness of resentment toward Florizel : — 

Wilt please you, Sir, be gone 1 

lb. Speech of Autolycus : — 

Let me have no lying ; it becomes none but tradesmen, and they often 
give ua soldiers the lie ; but we pay them for it in stamped coin, not stab* 
faing steel ; — therefore they do not give us the lie. 

As we pay them, they, therefore, do not give it us. 



NOTES ON OTHELLO. 

Act i. sc. 1. 

Admirable is the preparation, so truly and peculiarly Shak- 
sperian, in the introduction of Exnierigo, as the dupe on whom 
lago shall first exercise his art, and in so doing display his own 
character. Roderigo, without any fixed principle, but not with- 
out the moral notions and sympathies with honor, which his 
rank and connections had hung upon him, is already well fitted 
and predisposed for the purpose ; for very want of character and 
strength of passion, like wind loudest in an empty house, consti- 
tute his character. The first three lines happily state the nature 
and foundation of the friendship between him and lago, — the purse, 
— as also the contrast of Roderigo's intemperance of mind with 
lago's coolness, — ^the coolness of a preconceiving experimenter. 
The mere language of protestation — 

If erer I did dream of such a matter, abhor me, — 

which falling in with the associative link, determines Rxxierigo's 

continuation of complaint^ — 

II* 
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Tlioa told'flt me, tlioa didst hold him in thy 

elicitB at length a true feeling of lago's mind, the dread of 
tempt habitual to those, who encourage in themselves, and 1 
their keenest pleasure in, the expression of contempt for otl 
Observe lago's high self-opinion, and the moral, that a wi< 
man will employ real feelings, as weU as assume those most a 
from his own, as instruments of his purposes : — 

And, bj the £aith of man, 

I know 'my plaee, I am worth no worse a place. 

I think Tyrwhitt*8 reading of * life' for * wife' — 
A fellow almost damn'd in a Mr mfe — 

the true one, as fitting to lago's contempt for whatever did 
display power, and that intellectual power. In what foUowf 
the reader feel how by and through the glass of two pass: 
disappointed vanity and envy, the ver}^ vices of which he is < 
plaining, are made to act upon him as if they were so n 
excellences, and the more appropriately, because cunning « 
ways admired and wished for by minds conscious of in\ 
weakness ; — ^but they act only by half, like music on an ina1 
tive auditor, swelling the thoughts which prevent him fron 
tening to it. 

lb. 

Bod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can carry 't thus. 

Roderigo turns off to Othello ; and here comes one, if not 
only, seeming justification of our blackamoor or negro 0th 
Even if we supposed this an uninterrupted tradition of the thej 
and that Shakspeare himself, from want of scenes, and the 
perience that nothing could be made too marked for the sense 
his audience, had practically sanctioned it, — would this p 
aught concerning his own intention as a poet for all ages ? 
we imagine him so utterly ignorant as to make a barbarous n 
plead royal birth, — at a time, too, when negroes were not kn 
except as slaves ? — As for lago's language to Brabantio, it 
plies merely that Othello was a Moor, that is, black. The 
I think the rivalry of Roderigo sufficient to account for his 
fill confusion of Moor and Negro, — yet, even if compelled to 
this up, I should think it only adapted for the acting of the 
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ind should complain of an enormity built on a single word, in 
direct contradiction to lago's ' Barbary horse.' Besides, if we 
emild in good earuest believe Shakspeare ignorant of the distinc- 
' tion, still why should we adopt one disagreeable possibility in- 
stead of a ten times greater and more pleasing probability ? It is 
& common error to mistake the epithets applied by the dramatis 
persona to each other, as truly descriptive of what the audience 
ooght to see or know. No doubt Desdemona saw Othello's vis- 
age in his mind ; yet, as we are constituted, and most surely as 
in English audience was disposed in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it would be something monstrous to conceive this 
beautiful Venetian girl &lling in love with a veritable negro. It 
wonld argue a disproportionateness, a want of balance, in Desde- 
numa, which Shakspeare does not appear to have in the least 
emtemplated. 
lb. Brabantio*s speech : — 

This accideDt is Dot unlike my dream : — 

The old careful senator, being caught careless, transfers his 

caution to his dreaming power at least. 

lb. lago's speech : — 

— For their souls. 
Another of hi* fathom they have not. 
To lead their business : — 

The forced praise of Othello followed by the bitter hatred of 
him in this speech ! And observe how Brabantio's dream pre- 
pares for his recurrence to the notion of philters, and how both 
prepare for carrying on the plot of the arraignment of Othello on 
this ground. 

lb. Bc. 2. 

0th. Tib better as it is. 

How well these few words impress at the outset the truth of 
Othello's own character of himself at the end — * that he was not 
easily wrought !' His self-government contra-distinguishes him 
throughout from Leontes. 
lb. Othello's speech : — 

— And my demerits 
May speak, vnb<mfutud — 

The argument in Theobald's note, where * and bonnetted' is 
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suggested, goes on the assumption that Shakspeare could not uae 
the same word differently in difierent places ; whereas I should 
conclude, that as in the passage in Lear the word is employed in 
its direct meaning, so here it is used metaphorically ; and this is 
confirmed hy what has escaped the editors, that it is not ' 1/ hut 
' my demerits* that may speak unhonnetted, — ^without the sym- 
bol of a petitioning inferior, 
lb. Othello's speech : — 

Please your grace, my andent ; 
A man he ii of honeity and truBt : 
To his oonveyaooe I aasign my wife. 

Compare this with the behavior of Leontes to his true friend 
Camillo. 
lb. sc. 3. 

BrcL Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see ; 
She haB deceir'd her father, and may thee. 
0th. My life upon her faith. 

Li real life, how do we look back to little speeches as presenti- 
mental of, or contrasted with, an afiecting event ! Even so, 
Shakspeare, as secure of being read over and over, of becoming a 
family-friend, provides this passage for his readers, and leaves it 
to them. 

lb. lago's speech : — 

Virtue f A fig I 'tis in ourBelves, that we are thus, or thus, Ac 

This speech comprises the passionless character of lago. It is 
all will in intellect ; and therefore he is here a bold partisan of a 
truth, but yet of a truth converted into a falsehood by the ab- 
sence of all the necessarj' modifications caused by the frail nature 
of man. And then comes the last sentiment : — 

Our raging motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take 
this, that you call — ^love, to be a sect or scion I 

Here is the true lagoism of, alas ! how many ' Note Iago*s 
pride of mastery in the repetition of * Go, make money I' to his 
anticipated dupe, even stronger than his love of lucre : and when 
Roderigo is completely won — 

I am chang'd. HI go sell all my land— 
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when the efl^t has been fully produced, the repetition of 
triumph — 

Gk> to ; fiure-well ; put monej enough in your purse I 

The remainder — lago's soliloquy — ^the motive-hunting of a mo- 
tiveless malignity — how awful it is ! Yea, whilst he is still al- 
lowed to hear the divine image, it is too fiendish for his own 
steady view, — for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, and 
only not quite devil, — and yet a character which Shakspeare has 
attempted and executed, without disgust and -without scandal ! 

Dr. Johnson has remarked that little or nothing is wanting to 
render the Othello a regular tragedy, but to have opened the play 
with the arrival of Othello in Cyprus, and to have thrown the 
preceding act into the form of narration. Here, then, is the place 
to determine, whether such a change would or would not be 
an improvement; — nay (to throw down the glove with a full 
challenge), whether the tragedy would or not by such an ar- 
rangement become more regular, — that is, more consonant with 
the rules dictated by universal reason, on the true common-sense 
of mankind, in its application to the particular case. For in all 
acts of judgment, it can never be too oflen recollected, and 
scarcely too oflen repeated, that rules are means to ends, and, 
consequently, that the end must be determined and understood 
before it can be known what the rules are or ought to be. Now, 
from a certain species of drama, proposing to itself the accom- 
plishment of certain ends, — these partly arising from the idea of 
the species itself, but in part, likewise, forced upon the dramatist 
by accidental circumstances beyond his power to remove or con- 
trol, — ^three rules have been abstracted ; — ^iu other words, the 
means most conducive to the attainment of the proposed ends 
have been generalized, and prescribed under the names of the 
three unities, — ^the unity of time, the unity of place, and the 
unity of action, — which last would, perhaps, have been as appro- 
priately, as well as more intelligibly, entitled the unity of interest. 
With this last the present question has no immediate concern : 
in fact, its conjunction with the fonner two is a mere delusion of 
words. It is not properly a rule, but in itself the great end not 
only of the drama, but of the epic poem, the lyric ode, of all poe- 
try, down to the candle-flame cone of an epigram, — ^nay of poeiy 
in general, as the proper generic term inclusive of all the fine art! 
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Aot iii. 80. 3. 

I>e9, Before ^fimilia here^ 

I give the VBrrant of this plaee. 

The over-zeal of innocence in Desdemona. 

lb. 

EnUr Dudemona and .Emilia, 

Oih. If she be fidse, O, then, heavoi moeki itself I 

m not believe it 

Divine ! The efieot of innocence and the better genius ! 
Act V. sc. 3. 

JEmil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the world ; and having the 
world for your labor, 'tis a wrong in yonr own world, and you might quieUy 
make it right. 

Warburton's note. 

What any other man, who had learning enough, might have 
quoted as a playful and witty illustration of his remarks against 
the Calvinislic thesis, Warburton gravely attributes to Shakspeare 
as intentional ; and this, too, in the mouth of a lady's woman ! 

Act V. last scene. Othello's speech : — 

Of one, whose hand. 

Like the hase Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe, &c. 

Theobald's note from Warburton. 

Thus it is for no-poets to comment on the greatest of poets ! 
To make Othello say that he, who had killed his wife, was like 
Herod who killed Mariamne I — 0, how many beauties, in this 
one line, were impenetrable to the ever thought-swarming, but 
idealess, Warburton I Othello wishes to excuse himself on the 
score of ignorance, and yet not to excuse himself, — to excuse him- 
self by accusing. This struggle of feeling is finely conveyed in 
the word * base,' which is applied to the rudo Indian, not in his 
own character, but as the momentary representative of Othello's. 
* Indian' — for I retain the old reading — ^means American, a sav- 
age i?i geyiere. 

Finally, let me repeat that Othello does not kill Desdemona in 
jealousy, but in a conviction forced upon him by the almost 
superhuman art of lago, such a conviction as any man would and 
must have entertained who had believed la^fo's honestv as Othello 
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did. We» the audience, know that lago is a villain from the he- 
ginning; hut in couBidering the essence of the Shaksperian 
Othello, we must perseveringly place ourselves in his situation, 
tnd under his circimistances. Then we shall immediately feel 
the fundamental difierence hetween the solemn agony of the 
noUe Moor, and the wretched fishing jealousies of Leontes, and 
the morhid suspiciousness of Leonatus, who is, in other respects, 
a fine character. Othello had no life hut in Desdcmona : — ^the 
belief that she, his angel, had fallen from the heaven of her 
native innocence, wrought a civil war in his heart. She is his 
ooonterpart ; and, Hke him, is almost sanctified in our eyes hy her 
absolute unsuspiciousness, and holy entireness of love. As the 
cnrtain drops, which do we pity the most ? 

JExtremum hunc . There are three powers : — ^Wit, 

which discovers partial likeness hidden in general diversity ; 
■abtlety, which discovers the diversity concealed in general ap- 
parent sameness ; — and profundity, which discovers an essential 
imity under all the semhlances of dijScrcnce. 

Give to a subtle man fancy, and he is a wit ; to a deep man 
imagination, and he is a philosopher. Add, again, plca.surable 
sensibility in the threefold form of sympathy with the interesting 
in morals, the impressive in form, and the harmonious in sound, 
— and you have the poet. 

But combine all, — wit, subtlety, and fancy, with profundity, 
imagination, and moral and physical susceptibility of the 
pleasurable, — and let the object of action be man universal ; 
and we shall have — 0, rash prophecy I say, rather, we have — a 
Shaksfeare ! 

NOTES ON BEN JONSON. 

It would be amusing to collect out of our dramatists from 
Elizabeth to Charles I. proofs of the manners of the times. One 
striking symptom of general coarseness of manners, which may 
eo-exist with great refinement of morals, as, alas ! vice versa, is 
to be seen in the very frequent allusions to the olfactories with 
their most disgusting stimulante, and these, too, in the conversa- 
tion of virtuous ladies. This would not appear so strange to one 
who had been on terms of familiarity with Sicilian and Italian 
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Videlicet Pope ! 

He Mid further to DnumnoDd, ShakBpcare wtnted art, and sonMtimai 
sense ; for in one of his plays he brought in a number of men, aaTing ikej 
had suffered shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea near by a hondrad 
miles. 

I HAVE often thought Shakspeare justified in thifl seeming 
anachronism. In Pagan times a single name of a German king- 
dom might well be supposed to comprise a hundred miles mors 
than at present. The truth is, these notes of Drummond's are 
more disgraceful to himself than to Jonson. It would be easy 
to conjecture how grossly Jonson must have been misunderstood 
and what he had said in jest, as of Hippocrates, interpreted in 
earnest But this is characteristic of a Scotchman ; he has no 
notion of a jest, unless you tell him — " This is a joke I** — and 
still less of that finer shade of feeling, the half-and-half, in which 
Englishmen naturally delight. 



Epilogife. 



EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOR. 



The throat of war be stopt within her land. 
And turtle-footed peace dance iairie rings 
About her court 



Turtle-footed is a pretty word, a very pretty word : pray, 
what does it mean ? Doves, I presume, are not dancers ; and 
the other sort of turtle, land or sea, green-fat or hawksbill, would, 
I should suppose, succeed better in slow minuets than in the brisk 
Tondillo. In one sense, to be sure, pigeons and ring-doves could 
not dance but with ^dat — a daw ? 



POETASTER 
Introduction. 



light I I salute thee, but with wounded nerves, 
Wishing thy golden splendor pitchy darkness. 

There is no reason to suppose Satan's address to the sun in 
the Paradise Lost, more than a mere coincidence with these lines ; 
but were it otherwise, it would be a fine instance, what usurious 
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laterMt a. great geniiu payi in b'-Tr--i»„isr 
6cTill to piTC k detailed pnyrh'Ar.s.'-,*. ,•■.'.• ';: 
outburets of anitious telf-i/nvir^i'.r.. ■.-..i-, .1" .ui,: 
■ creative power. Subtra« that '.m-. \:.a^ 1, 
tccumul&tc on hia nam* *.. -.'..-.'■r ■•■:.■ ■•-.i-rir. 
ligotQua, agile, and richly-v.r'^. ..'i'j-:.-.r^. 
Act i. Be. 1. 

(hid While tUtJia bt b:» iur^n lari w. wr 

The iDughueflK noti'^'t hj Tr.t^r.'A.it nut v ,>. 
bf a simple li&naptfAt.it.n — 



phraees brounKt 'ii^--' r.<-r 
culed whi'^h hav: fi<^':r. 
itrenuouf, rr/mr:-;-!.- 'j'- 
can be detwli^i vi 'h,i*. 
a word watt i/ivnfwl 

prevent thi na'.uraiiiM.*.'. 

or Swift the jrr'« ib'.^ 



Arr .\i«: ^-iu: .■.-..■. 
T* til* *in.t'. .—..« '.f '.■ 
An-i -.fc-y Mt ■(.(■'■•. '.' 

SU. I 'In Wit kif jv 
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The heirt of his deeigiiB ; boi, •ore, their h/oe 
Lodu &rther than the present. 

Arr. By the gods, 
If I ooold gaess he had bat sndi a thought, 
My sword should eleave him down, dkoi 

The anachronic mixture in this Amintias of the Roman ie> 
publican, to whom Tiberius must have appeared as much a tyrant 
as Sejanus with his James-and-Charles-the-First zeal for legiti- 
macy of descent in this passage, is amusing. Of our great names 
Milton was, I think, the first who could properly be called a re- 
publican. My recollections of Buchanan's works are too faint to 
enable me to judge whether the historian is not a fair exception. 

Act ii. Speech of Sejanus : — 

Adultery I it is the lightest ill 
I will commit ' A race of wicked acts 
Shall flow out of my anger, and overspread 
The world's wide fSace, which no posterity 
Shall e'er approve, nor yet keep silent, «tc 

The more we reflect and examine, examine and reflect, the 
more astonished shall we be at the immense superiority of Shak- 
speare over his contemporaries : — and yet what coutemporaries I 
— giant minds indeed ! Think of Jonson*s erudition, and the 
force of learned authority in that age ; and yet in no genuine 
part of Shakspeare's works is there to be found such an absurd 
rant and ventriloquism as this, and too, too many other passages 
ferruminated by Jonson from Seneca's tragedies and the ^Tilings 
of the later Bx)mans. I call it ventriloquism, because Sejanus is 
a puppet, out of which the poet makes his ovm. voice appear to 
come. 

Act. V. Scene of the sacrifice to Fortune. This scene is im- 
speakably irrational. To believe, and yet to scoff' at, a present 
miracle is little less than impossible. Sejanus should have been 
made to suspect priestcrafl and a secret conspiracy against him. 



VOLPONE. 

This admirable, indeed, but yet more wonderfiil than admi- 
rable play, is from the fertility and vigor of invention, character, 
language, and sentiment, the strongest proof, how impossible it 
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11 to keep up any pleasurable interest in a tale, in which there 
18 no goodness of heart in any of the prominent characters. 
After the third act, this play becomes not a dead, but a painful, 
weight on the feelings. Zeluco is an instance of the same truth. 
Bonario and Celia shoidd have been made in some way or other 
principals in the plot ; which they might have been, and the 
objects of interest, without having been made characters, bi 
novelst the person, in whose fate you are most interested, is oflen 
the least marked character of the whole. If it were possible to 
lessen the paramountcy of Yolpone himself, a most delightful 
comedy might be produced, by making Celia the ward or niece 
of Conrino, instead of his wife, and Bonario her lover. 



EPICiENE. 

This is to my feelings the most entertaining of old Ben's 
comedies, and, more than any other, would admit of being brought 
out anew, if under the management of a judicious and stage- 
understanding pi ay- Wright ; and an actor, who had studied 
Morose, might make his fortune. 

Act i. 80. 1 . Clerimont's speech : — 

He would have hanged a pewterer's 'prentice once on a Shrove Tuesday's 
liot, for beiniif o' that trade, when the rest were quUt. 

The old copies read quit, i. e. discharged from working, and gone to di- 
vert themselves. Whalley's note. 

It should be quit, no doubt ; but not meaning * discharged from 
working,' &c. — but quit, that is, acquitted. The pewterer was 
at his holiday diversion as well as the other apprentices, and 
they as forward in the riot as he. But he alone was punished 
under pretext of the riot, but in fact for his trade. 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

Morote. Can not I, yet, find out a more compendious method, than by 
this trunky to save my servants the labor of speech, and mine ears the dis- 
cord of sounds t 

What does * trunk* mean here and in the 1st scene of the 1st 
act? Is it a large ear-trumpet? — or rather a tube, such as 
from parlor to kitchen, instead of a bell ? 
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Whalley's note at the end. 

Some critics of the last age iniagiued the character of Morose to he 
wholly out of nature. But to vindicate our poet, Mr. Dryden tells us froni 
tradition, and we may venture to take his word, that Jonson was really ^c- 
quainted with a person of this whimsical turn of mind ; and as humor is s 
personal quality, the poet is acquitted from the charge of exhibiting • 
monster, or an extravagant or unnatural caricature. 

If Dryden had not made all additional proof superfluous by 
his own plays, this very vindication would evince that he had 
formed a false and vulgar conception of the nature and condi- 
tions of the drama and dramatic personation. Ben Jonson 
would himself Have rejected such a plea : — 

For he knew, poet never credit gain'd 

By writing truths, but things, like truths, well feign'd. 

By * truths' he means 'facts.* Caricatures are not less so, be- 
cause they are found existing in real life. Comedy demands 
characters, and leaves caricatures to farce. The safest and truest 
defence of old Ben would be to call the Epictene the best of 
farces. The defect in Morose, as in other of Jonson's dramatis 
persona, lies in this : — ^that the accident is not a prominence 
growing out of, and nourished by, the character which still cir- 
culates in it, but that the character, such as it is, rises out of, or, 
rather, consists in, the accident. Shakspeare*s comic personages 
have exquisitely characteristic features ; however a'WTy, dispro- 
portionate, and laughable they may be, still, like Bardolph's nose, 
they are features. But Jonson's are, either a man ^^'ith a huge 
wen, having a circulation of its own, and which we might con- 
ceive amputated, and the patient thereby losing all his character ; 
or they are mere wens themselves instead of men, — wens personi- 
fied, or with eyes, nose, and mouth cut out, mandrake fashion. 

Nota Bene. All the above, and much more, will have justly 
been said, if, and whenever, the drama of Jonson is brought into 
comparisons of rivalry with the Shaksperian. But this should 
not be. Let its inferiority to the Shaksperian be at once fairly 
owned, — ^but at the same time as the inferiority of an altogether 
diflerent genus of the drama. On this ground, old Ben would 
still maintain his proud height. He, no less than Shakspeare, 
stands on the summit of his hill, and looks round him like a 
master, — though his be Lattrig. and Shakspeare's Skiddaw. 
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THE ALCHEKIST. 



AiCt i. 80. 2. Face's speech : — 

Win take ^m oath o* the Greek XeMphoH, 
If need be, in his pocket. 

A2f OTHER reading is ' Testament' 

Probably, the meaning is — ^that intending to give false evi- 
dence, he carried a Greek Xenophon to pass it off for a Greek 
Testament, and so avoid perjury — as the Irish do, by contriving 
to kiss their thumb-nails instead of the book. 

Act ii. sc. 2. Mammon's speech : — 

I will have all my beds blown up ; not stoft: 
Down is too hard. 

Thus the air-cushions, though perhaps only lately brought into 
were invented in idea in the seventeenth century ! 



CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 

A FONDNESS for judging one work by comparison with others, 
perhaps altogether of a different class, argues a vulgar taste. 
Yet it is chiefly on this principle that the Catiline has been 
rated so low. Take it and Sejanus, as compositions of a particu- 
lar kind, namely, as a mode of relating great historical events in 
the liveliest and most interesting manner, and I can not help 
wishing that we had whole volumes of such plays. We might 
as rationally expect the excitement o[ the Vicar of Wakefield 
from Goldsmith's History of England, as that of Lear, Othello, 
he. from the Sejanus or Catiline. 

Act i. sc. 4. 

Cat Sirrah, what ail you I „„_ x 

{H€ spufi ans of hU b<^» f^ an*«r«^.) 

Pag, Nothing. 

BuL Somewhat modest .^, -.^ Ae. 

Cot Slave, I will strike your sonl <>«it With my fo<^ 

in every sense, * ^ \Ww 
This is either an unintelligible* or» ^^p^^^^^^ 1^^ the ^^'^Zt* 

natnral, passage, — improbable, if **** ^^^ 

VOL. IV. 
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of signing and swearing such a conspiracy, to the most libidinc» wi 
satyr. The very presence of the boys is an outrage to probab^ ml 
ity. I suspect that these lines down to the words * throat opeim^s, 
should be removed back so as to follow the words ' on this pei.r1 
of the house/ in the speech of Catiline soon aHer the entry of 
the conspirators. A total erasure, however, would be the h&Bt, 
or, rather, the only possible, amendment. 
Act ii. sc. 2. Sempronia's speech : — 

— ^He is but a new fellow, 
An ifimcUe here in Rome, as Catiline calls him — 

A ' lodger' would have been a happier imitation of the inquHir 
nus of Sallust. 

Act iv. 8C. 6. Speech of Cethegus : — 

Can these or such be any aids to os, dee. 

What a strange notion Ben must have formed of a determined, 
remorseless, all-daring fool-hardiness, to have represented it in 
such a mouthing Tamburlane, and bombastic tongue-bully as this 
Cethegus of his ! 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

Induction. Scrivener's speech : — 

If there be never a servant-monster i' the Fair, who can help it, he 8ayB» 
not a nest of antiques ! 

The best excuse that can be made for Jonson, and in a some- 
what less degree for Beaumont and Fletcher, in respect of these 
base and silly sneers at Shakspeare, is, that his plays were pres- 
ent to men's minds chiefly as acted. They had not a neat edi- 
tion of them, as we have, so as, by comparing the one with the 
other, to form a just notion of the mighty mind that produced 
the whole. At all events, and in every point of view, Jonson 
stands far higher in a moral light than Beaumont and Fletcher. 
He was a fair contemporary, and, in his way, and as far as 
Shakspeare is concerned, an original. But Beaumont and Fletcher 
were always imitators of, and often borrowers from him, and 
yet sneer at him with a spite far more malignant than Jonson, 
who, besides, has made noble compensation by his praises. 
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4et il ac. 3. 

JfuL I mean a child of the horn-thumb, a babe of booij/, boy, a cut 



])oe8 not this confirm, what the passage itself can not but sug- 
?*t, the propriety of substituting ' booty' for * beauty' in Fal- 
'^i speech, Henry IV. pt. i. act i. sc. 2, * Let not us, kc. V 

It is not often that old Ben condescends to imitate a modem 
^^or ; but Master Dan. Knockhum Jordan and his vapors are 
"»*iufe8t reflexes of Nym and Pistol. 

lb. 8c. 5. 

Quor/. Shell make excellent geer for the ooachmakers here in Smithfield, 
to anoint wheels and axlctrees with. 

Crood ! but yet it falls short of the speech of a Mr. Johnes, 

K-P-, in the Common Council, on the invasion intended by 

Bonaparte : * Houses plundered — then burnt ; — sons conscribed 

"^wives and daughters ravished,' &c. &c. — *' But as for you, you 

Joxurious Aldermen I with your fat will ho grease the wheels 

of his triumphant chariot !" 

lb. sc. G. 

Cok. Avoid r your satin doublet, Numpa. 

This reminds me of Shakspeare's ' Aroint thee, witch I' I find 
m several books of that ape the words aloigne and eloigne — that 
]j^ — * keep your distance I' or ' oflT with you I' Perhaps * aroint' 
was a corruption of ' aloigne' by the vulgar. The common ety- 
mology from ranger to gnaw seems imsatisfactory. 

Act iii. sc. 4. 

Quarl, Hownow,Nump8l almost tired i' your protectorship ? overparted, 
orerparted ? 

An odd sort of propheticality in this Numps and old Noll ! 
lb. sc. 6. Knockhum's speech : — , 

He cats with his eyes, as well as his teeth. 

A good motto for the Parson in Hogarth's Election Diiuier, — 

who shows how easily he might be reconciled to the Church of 

Borne, for he worships what he eats. 

Act v. sc. 5. 

P^. DL It U not prophane. 
Lan. It i» not prophane, he says. 
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Boy. It is propbane. 

Pup. It is not prophane. 

Boy. It is prophane. 

Pup. It is not prophane. 

Lan, Well said, confute him with Not, stilL 

An imitation of the quarrel between Bacchus and the Frogs 
Anstophanes : — 

Xopoc* 
dXXdl p^ KeKpa^opeaSd /, 
dnoaov ij ^dpvy^ ^ ^P^ 
Xavdavift 6C ifpipac, 
QptKiKCKh^, Kod^, Kod^, 

Liowao^. 
Tovrifi y^ oh viKjjacTe, 

Xop6c» 
oMi p^ Vpag aii itovtu^, 

A(ow<rof. 
ohdh p^ vpeic ye 6^ f/^ oMhrort, 



THE DEVIL IS AN ASS. 

Act i. BC. 1. 

Pttg, Why any : Fraud, 
Or GoTetouaness, or lady Vanity, 
Or old Iniquity, FU call him hither. 

The words in italics should probably be given to the maater-deyil; Satan. 
Whalley's note. 

That is, against all probability, and with a (for Jonson) im- 
possible violation of character. The words plainly belong to 
Pug, and mark at once his simpleness and his impatience. 

lb. sc. 4. Fitz-dottrel's soliloquy : — 

Compare this exquisite piece of sense, satire, and sound philoso- 
phy in 1616 with Sir M. Hale's speech from the bench in a trial 
of a witch many years afterwards.* 

Act ii. sc. 1. Meercraft's speech : — 

Sir, money's a whore, a bawd, a drudge. — 

I doubt not that ' money' was the first word of the line, and 
has dropped out : — 

Money I Sir, money's a, 4&c. 

* In 1664, at Bury St Edmonds on the trial of Booe Oullender and Amy 
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THE STAPLE OF NEWS. 

Act iv. Bc. 3. Pecunia's speech : — 

No, he would ha' done, 

That lay not in his power : he had the um 

Of your bodies, Band and Wax, and sometimet Statut^^f. 

Bkad (1815), 

— ^he had the tue of 
Tour bodies, Ac 

Now, however, I doubt the legitimacy of my tranipotition of 
Ae 'of from the begimiing of this latter line to the end of the 
<tte preceding ; — for though it facilitates the metre and reading 
<^ the latter line, and is frequent in Massinger, this di«j unction 
of the proposition from its case seems to have been disallowed by 
Jonson. Perhaps the better reading ii 



Of your bodies, Ac. — 

the two syllables being slurred into one, or rather snatched, or 
sacked, up into the emphasized *your.' In all points of view, 
therefore, Ben's judgment is just ; for in this way, the line can 
not be read, as metre, without that strong and quick emphasis on 
< your* which the sense requires ; — and had not the sense required 
an emphasis on ' your,' the tmesis of the sign of its cases ' of,' 
* to,' Sec., would destroy almost all boundary between the dramatic 
verse and prose in comedy : — a lesson not to be rash in conjectural 
amendments. 1818. 
lb. sc. 4. 

P.jun, I lore aU men of virtue, frommy Princess. — 

* Frommy,' frormne, pious, dutiful, &c. 
Act V. sc. 4. Penny-boy sen. and Porter : — 
I dare not, will not, think that honest Ben had Lear in his 
mind in this mock mad scene. 
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THE NEW INN. 

Act i. 8C. 1. Host's speech : — 

A heaiy purse, and then two tiirtl«B, makei. — 

* Makes/ frequent in old books, and even now used m some 
counties for mates, or pairs, 
lb. sc. 3. Host's speech : — 

— And for a leap 
O* the TEulting horse, to j^aif the yaultiiig Aouml— 

Instead of reading with Whalley ' ply' for * play,* I would sug- 
gest ' horse' for * house.' The meaning would then be obvious 
and pertinent. The punlet, or pun-maggot, or pun intentional, 
'horse and house,' is below Jonson. The jeu-de-niots just be- 
low — 

Read a lecture ^ 

Upon ^^tnas at St Thomas h. WcUeringB — * 

had a learned smack in it to season its insipidity, 
lb. sc. 6. Level's speech : — 

Then showered his bounties on me, like the Hours, 
That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 
And press the liberality of heaven 
Down to the laps of thankful men 1 

Like many other similar passages in Jonson, this is eldog /a2«- 
n6> Idsiy — a sight which it is difficult to make one's self see, — a 
picture my fancy can not copy detached from the words. 

Act ii. sc. 5. Though it was hard upon old Ben, yet Felton, 
it must be confessed, was in the right in considering the Fly, 
Tipto, Bat Burst, &c., of this play mere dotages. Such a scene 
as this was enough to damn a new play ; and Nick Stuff is worse 
still, — ^most abominable stuff indeed ! 

Act iii. sc. 2. Lovel's speech : — 

So knowledge first begets benevolence, 
Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love. — 

Jonson has elsewhere proceeded thus far ; but the part most 
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difficult and delicate, yet, periiaps, not the least capable of being 
VytH morally and poetically treated, is the union itself, and what, 
^^ven in this life, it can be. 
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Seward's Preface. 1750. 

llie King And No King, too, is extremely spirited in all its characters ; 
Arbaees holds up a mirror to all men of virtuous principles but yiol^it 
|)ianoins» Hence he is, as it were, at once magnanimity and pride, patience 
9od fory, gentleness and rigor, chastity and incest, and is one of the finest 
mixtures of virtues and vices that any poet has drawn, ^ 

These are among the endless instances of the abject state to 
which psychology had sunk from the reign of Charles L to the 
middle of the present reign of George UL ; and even now it is 
but just awaking. 

lb. Seward's comparison of Julia's speech in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, act iv. last scene — 

Madam, *twas Ariadne passioning, Ac 

with Aspatia's speech in the Maid's Tragedy — 

I stand upon the sea-beach now, Ac Act il 

and preference of the latter. 

It is strange to take an incidental passage of one writer, in- 
tended only for a subordinate part, and compare it with the same 
thought in another writer, who had chosen it for a prominent and 
principal figure. 

lb. Seward's preference of Alphonso's poisoning in A Wife for 
a Month, act i. sc. 1, to the passage in King John, act v. sc. 7, — 

Poison'd, ill £&re I dead, forsook, cast off I 

Mr. Seward ! Mr. Seward I you may be, and I trust you are, an 
angel ; but you were an ass. 
lb. 

Every reader of tatte will sec how superior this is to the quotation from 
Shakspeare. 

Of what taste ? 
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lb. Seward's classification of the plays : — 

Surely Monsieur Thomas, the Chances, Beggar's Bush, and 
Pilgrim, should have been placed in the very first class I But t 
whole attempt ends in a ^voful failure. 



HABRIS'S COMMENDATORY POEM ON FLETCHER. 

rd have a state of wit coavoVd, which hath 
A povter to take up oo oommoD iiuth >— 

This is &n instance of that modifying of quantity by empbasiOr 
without which our elder poets can not be scanned. * Power/ 
here, instead of being one long syllable — ^pow'r — ^must be sound- 
ed, not indeed as a spondee, nor yet as a trochee ; but as — "^ o ; — 
the first syllable is \\. 

We can, indeed, never expect an authentic edition of our elder 
dramatic poets (for in those times a drama was a poem), untO 
some man undertakes the work, who has studied the philosophy 
of metre. This has been found the main torch of sound restora- 
tion in the Greek dramatists by Bentley, Person, and their fol- 
lowers ; — ^how much more, then, in Mrriters in our own language ! 
It is true that quantity, an almost iron law with the Greek, is in 
English rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than any law 
or even rule ; but, then, instead of it, we have, first, accent ; 
secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, retardation, and acceleration of 
the times of syllables according to the meaning of the words, the 
passion that accompanies them, and even the character of the 
person that uses them. "With due attention to these, — above all, 
to that, which requires the most attention and the finest taste, the 
character, Massinger, for example, might be reduced to a rich 
and yet regular metre. But then the reguUe must be first 
known ; — though I will venture to say, that he who does not find 
a line (not corrupted) of Massinger's flow to the time total of a 
trimeter catalectic iambic verse, has not read it aright. But by 
virtue of the last principle — the retardation or acceleration of 
time — ^we have the proceleusmatic foot o u o u, and the dispon- 

daus , not to mention the choriambus, the ionics, 

pseons, and epitrites. Since Dryden, the metre of our peets leads 
to the sense : in our elder and more genuine bards, the sense, in- 
cluding the passion, leads to the metre. Read even Donne's 
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u^dm as he meant them to be read, and as the sense and 
pianon demand, and you will fmd in the lines a manly luurmony. 



LIFE OF FLETCHER IN STOCKDALE^ EDITIOK. ISll. 

In general their plots are more regular than Shakspear«*iL'-~ 

This is true, if true at all, only before a court of criticism, 
which judges one scheme by the laws of another and a direrse 
oo». Shakspeare's plots have their own laws or reguUt^ and ae- 
^onliDg to these they are regular. 

MAH) S TRAGEDY. 

Act i. The metrical arrangement is most slovenly throughout. 
Strat. Ab well as masque can be, ^ 

and all that follows to * who is retum'd' — is plainly blank Terse, 
and faUs easily into it. 

lb. Speech of Melantius : — 

These soft and silken wars are not for me : 
The music must be shrill, and aU confus'd. 
That stirs my blood ; and then I danoe with arms. 

What strange self-trumpeters and tongue-bullies all the brave 
soldiers of Beaumont and Fletcher are ! Yet I am inclined to 
think it was the fashion of the age from the Soldier's speech in 
the Counter Scuffle ; and deeper than the fashion B. and F. did 
not fathom. 

lb. Speech of Lysippus : — 

Yes, but this lady 

Walks discontented, with her wat*ry eyea 

Bent oo the earth, <fca 

Opulent as Shakspeare was, and of his opulence prodigal, he 
yet would not have put this exquisite piece of poetry in the 
mouth of a no-character, or as addressed to a Melantius. I with 
that B. and F. had written poems instead of tragedies. 
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lb. 



Read 



Md, I mi^t run fieroelj, not more haatilj. 
Upon my foe. 



I might rtin more fi6rcelj^, not more hastily. — 
lb. Speech of Calianax : — 

Office I I would I could put it off I I am sure I sweat quite through mj 
office! 

The syllable off reminds the testy statesman of his robe, and he 
carries on the image. 

lb. Speech of Melantius : — 

—Would that blood. 
That sea of blood, that I have lost in fight, Ae. 

All B. and F.*b generals are pugilists, or cudgel-fighters, that 
boast of their bottom and of the claret they have shed, 
lb. The Masque ; — Cinthia's speech : — 

But I will give a greater state and glory. 
And raise to time a noble memOry 
Of what these lovers are. 

I suspect that * nobler,' pronounced as * nobiler' — o — , was the 
poet's word, and that the accent is to be placed on the penulti- 
mate of * memory.* As to the passage — 

Yet, while our reign lasts, let us stretch our power, <bc. 

removed from the text of Cinthia's speech by these foolish editors 
as unworthy of B. and F. — ^the first eight lines are not worse, and 
the last couplet incomparably better, than the stanza retained. 
Act ii. Amintor's speech : — 

Oh, thou hast nam'd a word, that wipes away 
All thoughts reyengeful 1 In that sacred name, 
* The king,* there lies a terror. 

It is worth noticing that of the three greatest tragedians, Mas- 
singer was a democrat, Beaumont and Fletcher the most servile 
jure divino royalists, and Shakspeare a philosopher ; if aught 
personal, an aristocrat. 
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A KING AND NO KING. 

Act iv. Speech of Tigranes : — . 

She, that forgat the greatness of her grief 

And miseries, that most follow such mad passioQs, 

Endless and wild oi women ! Ac 

Sewasd*s note and suggestion of ' in. ' 

It would be amusing to leani from some existing friend of Mr. 
Seward what he meant, or rather dreamed, in this note. It is 
certainly a difficult passage, of w^hich there are two solutions ; — 
one, that the Tvriter was somewhat more injudicious than usual ; 
— ^the other, that he was very, very much more profound and 
Shaksperian than usual. Seward's emendation, at all events, is 
light and obvious. Were it a passage of Shakspeare, I should not 
hesitate to interpret it as a characteristic of Tigranes' state of 
mind, disliking the very virtues, and therefore half-consciously rep- 
resenting them as mere products of the violence of the sex in 
general in all their whims, and yet forced to admire, and to feel 
and to express gratitude for, the exertion in his own instance. 
The inconsistency of the passage would be the consistency of the 
author. But this is above Beaumont and Fletcher, 

THE SCORNTUL LADY. 

Act ii. Sir Roger's speech : — 

Did I for this consume my quarters in meditations, vows, and woo'd her 
in heroical epistles ? Did I expound the (H^l, and undertake, with labor 
and expense, the recollection of those thousand pieces, consum'd in cellars 
and tobacco-shops, of that our honored Englishman, Nic. Broughton ! Ac 

Strange, that neither Mr. Theobald, nor Mr. Seward, should 
have seen that this mock heroic speech is in full-mouthed blank 
verse ! Had they seen this, they would have seen that * quar- 
ters' is a substitution of the players for * quires' or * squares' (that 
ip) of paper : — 

Consmne my quires in meditations, vows, 
And woo'd her in heroioal epistles, {ee) 
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Geoigics alone, he 4iiight be undentood as tmdeiTaliiiiig the pie- 
ceding "work. < Not that I do not admire the Bnoolies, too, ua, 
their way : — But when, &c.* 
Act iii. 8C. 3. Charles's speech : — 

— She has a fiuse looks like a $iory ; 
The itary of the heaTens looks very like her. 

Seward reads ' glory ;' and Theobald quotes from Philaster — 

That reads the story of a woman's fiMeL— 

I can make sense of this passage as little as Mr. Seward ; — ^the 
passage from Philaster is nothing to the purpose. Instead of ' a 
story/ I have sometimes thought of proposing ' AstnBa.' (ee) 

lb. Angellina's speech : — 

— YoaVe old and dim, Sir, 
And the shadow of the earth edips'd your judgment. 

Inappropriate to Angellina, but one of the finest lines in our 
language. 

Act iv. sc. 3. Charles's speech : — 

And lets the serious part of life run by 
As thin neglected sand, whiteness of name. 
Ton must be mine, Ac 

Seward's note, and reading — 

— Whiteness of name, 
You must be mine I 

Nonsense ! * Whiteness of name' is in apposition to * the serious 
part of life,* and means a deservedly pure reputation. The fol- 
lowing line — * You must be mine I' means — • Though I do not 
enjoy you to-day, I shall hereafter, and without reproach.' (ff) 

THE SPANISH CURATR 

Act iv. sc. 7. Amaranta's speech : — 

And still I pushed him on, as he had been coming. 

Perhaps the true word is * conning,' that is, learning, or read- 
ing, and therefore inattentive. 
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WIT WITHOUT M 05ET. 

Act i. Yalentine't speedi : — 

(kM 'Without subitaDee, 4e. 



The present text, and that pioposed by Sewud, are equally 
vile. I have endeavoied to make the lines sense, thoagii the 
irhole is, I suspect, incmable except by bold oanjectnial lefixma- 
tion. I would read thus : — 



One without subeta2>e« of herself thafs ^., 

Without the pleasure of her life, thaf s mmtoo ; 
Tho' she be joang, forgetting it ; tbo' fiur, 
Making her gbus the eyes oi honest men. 
Not her own admiratioo. 

* That's wanton,' or, ' that is to say, wantonness.' 
Act ii. Valentine's speech : — 

Of half-a-crown a week for pins and puppets — 
As there is a syllable wanting in the measure here. Seward. 

A syllable wanting ! Had this Seward neither ears nor fin- 
gers ? The line is a more than usually regular iambic hendeca- 
syllable. 

lb. 

With one man satisfied, with one rein guided ; 

With one faith, one content, one bed ; 

Agedy she makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue ; 

A widow is, <fec. 

Is * apaid' — contented — too obsolete for B. and F. ? If not, we 
might read it thus : — 

Content with one faith, with one bed apaid. 

She makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue ; 

Or it may be — 

— ^with one breed apaid — 

that is, satisfied with one set of children, in opposition to— 

A widow is a Christmas-box, Ac. 

Colman's note on Seward's attempt to put this play into metre. 
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The editors, and their oontemporaries in general, were 
rant of any but the regular iambic verse. A study of the 
tophanic and Plautine metres would have enabled them to i 
B. and F. throughout into metre, except where prose is rea 
tended. 

THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 

Act i. so. 1. Second Ambassador's speech : — 

— ^When your angera, 
Liki 80 many brother billowB, rose together, 
And, eurtiiig up your foaming oreata, defied, Ae, 

Tms worse than superfluous ' like' is very like an interpc 
of some matter of fact critic — ^all pus, prose atque venenum 
* your' in the next line, instead of * their,' is likewise your 
Critic ! 

Act ii. sc. 1 . Timon's speech : — 

Another of a ne^r way will be look'd at— 
We must suspect the poets wrote, ' of a new day.* So immediately 

Time may 



For all his wisdom, yet give us a day. 

Seward's Note. 

For this very reason I more than suspect the contrary. 
lb. sc. 3. Speech of Leucippe : — 

m put her into action for a vkusteoaL 

What we call a riding-habit, — some mannish dress. 

THE MAD LOVER. 

Act iv. Masque of beasts : — 

— This goodly tree, 
An usher that still grew before his lady, 
Withered at root : this, for he could not woo, 
A grumbling lawyer : Ac 

Here must have been omitted a line rhyming to * tree ; 
the words of the next line have been transposed : — 
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— Hub goodly tre^ 
Wkidk Ut^eUy mmd ob$eur'd with mom you mt. 
An uflher tlda, that 'fore his buij grew, 
Withered at root : this, for he could not woo, ^ 



THE LOYAL SUBJECT. 

It 18 well worthy of notice, and yet has not been, I believe, 

■otioed hitherto, what a marked difference there exists in the 

^mnatic writers of the Elizabetho-Jacobcean age — (Mercy ou 

OM ! what a phrase for * the writers during the reigns of Eliza- 

licth and James l.V) — ^in respect of their political opinions. 

^*hakspeare, in this as in all other things, himself and alone, gives 

^permanent politics of human nature, and the only prediloc- 

^oa, which appears, shows itself in his contempt of mobs and 

^e populacy. Massinger is a decided Whig ; — Beaumont and 

Letcher high-fl3ring, passive- obedience Tories. The SpaniHh 

^famatists furnished them with this, as with many other iiigro- 

<Uents. By-the-by, an accurate and familiar acquaintance with 

tU the productions of the Spanish stage previously to 1G20, is an 

indispensable qualification for an editor of B. and F. ; — and with 

this qualification a most interesting and instructive edition might 

be given. This edition of Colman's (Stockdalc, 1811) is below 

criticism. 

In metre B. and F. are inferior to Shakspeare, on the one 
hand, as expressing the poetic part of the drama, and to Massin- 
ger, on the other, in the art of reconciling metre with the natural 
rhythm of conversation, — ^in which, indeed, Massinger is unrivalled. 
Head him aright, and measure by time, not syllables, and no 
lines can be more legitimate, — none in which the substitution of 
equipollent feet, and the modifications by emphasis, are managed 
with such exquisite judgment. B. and F. are fond of the twelve 
syllable (not Alexandrine) line, as — 

Too many fears 'tis thought too : and to nourish those— 

This has, often, a good effect, and is one of the varieties most 
common in Shakspeare. 
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RULE A WIFE AND HATE A WIFE. 

Act iii. Old Woman's speech : — 

— ^I fear he wiU knoek my 
BraiDB oat for lying. 

Mb. Seward discards the words ' for lying,' because ' most of 
the things spoke of Estifania are true, with only a little exagge- 
ration, and because they destroy all appearance of measure.' 
Colman's Note. 

Mr. Seward had his brains out. The humor lies in Estifania's 

having ordered the Old Woman to tell these tales of her ; for 

though an intriguer, she is not represented as other than chaste ; 

and as to the metre, it is perfectly correct. 

lb. 

Marg. As you love me, give way. 

Leon. It shall be better, I will give none, madam, <&c. 

The meaning is : * It shall be a better way, first ; — as it is, 
I will not give it, or any that you in your present mood would 
wish.' 

THE LAWS OF CANDY. 

Act i. Speech of Melitus : — 

Whose insolence and never-yet match'd pride 
Can by no character be well expressed, 
Bat in her only name, the proud Erota. 

Colman's note. 

The poet intended no allusion to the word * Erota' itself; but 
says that her very name, * the proud Erota,' became a character 
and adage ; as we say, a quixote or a Bnitus : so to say an 
* Erota,' expressed female pride and insolence of beauty. 

lb. Speech of Antinous : — 

Of my peculiar honors, not derived 

From suecesBary, but purchased with my blood. — 

The poet doubtless wrote * successary,' which, though not 
adopted in our language, would be, on many occasions, as here, 
a much more significant phrase than ancestry. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH LAWYER 

Act i. 8c. 1. Dinant's speech : — 

Are jou become a patron too f TU a new one, 
No more on't, die 

Seward reads : — 

Are 70a become a patron too f Jffaw long 

Have you been conning this speech f Tis a new one, <fec. 

If conjectural emendation, like this, be allowed, we might ven- 
ture to read — 



or, 

lb. {gS) 



Are jon become a patron to a new tunef 
Are 70a become a patron f Tib a new tufu. 

Bin, Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or be c»ll*d one ? 
CUr. "Words are b.;t words. 
Din. Nor wouldst thou take a blow ? 

Seward's note. 

miserable ! Dinant sees through Cleremont's gravity, and 
the actor is to explain it. * Words are but words,* is the last 
struggle of affected morality. 



VALENTINIAN. 
^\,Ct 1. SC. «). 

It is a real trial of charity to read this scene with tolerable 
temper towards Fletcher. So very slavish — so reptile — are the 
feelings and sentiments represented as duties. And yet remem- 
ber he was a bishop's son, and the duty to God was the supposed 
basis. 

Personals, including body, house, home, and religion ; — ^property, 
subordination, and inter-community ; — ^these are the fundamentals 
of society. I mean here, religion negatively taken, — so that the 
person be not compelled to do or utter, in relation of the soul to 
God, what would be, in that person, a lie ; — such as to force a 
man to go to church, or to swear that be believes what he does 
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not believe. Eeligion, positively taken, may be a great and nae- 
ful privilege, but can not be a right, — were it for this only that it 
can not be pre-defined. The ground of this distinotion between 
negative and positive religion, as a social right, is plain. No one 
of my fellow-citizens is encroached on by my not declaring to him 
what I believe respecting the super^sensual ; but should eveiy 
man be entitled to preach against the preacher, who could hear 
any preacher ? Now it is difierent in respect of lo]ralty. There 
we have positive rights, but not negative rights ; — ^for every pre- 
tended negative would be in efiect a positive ; — as if a soldier 
had a right to keep to himself, whether he would, or would not, 
fight. Now, no one of these fundamentals can be rightfully 
attacked, except when the guardian of it has abused it to subvert 
one or more of the rest. The reason is, that the guardian, as a 
fluent, is less than the permanent which he is to guard. He is 
the temporary and mutable mean, and derives his whole value 
from the end. In short, as robbery is not high treason, so neither 
is every mijust act of a king the converse. All must be attacked 
and endangered. Why? Because the king, as a. to A., is a mean 
to A. or subordination, in a far higher sense than a proprietor, as 
b. to B. is a mean to B. or property. 
Act ii. sc. 2. Claudia's speech : — 

Cbimney-pieces I <S:c. 

The whole of this speech seems corrupt; and if accurately 
printed, — that is, if the same in all the prior editions, irremedi- 
able but by bold conjecture. * Till my tackle,' should be, I think, 
tehiht &c. 

Act iii. sc. 1. B. and F. always write as if virtue or goodness 
were a sort of talisman, or strange something, that might be lost 
without the least fault on the part of the owner. In short, their 
chaste ladies value their chastity as a material thing, — ^not as an 
act or state of being;- and this mere thing being imaginary, 
no wonder that all their women are represented with the minds 
of strumpets, except a few irrational humorists, far less capable 
of exciting our sympathy than a Hindoo, who has had a basin 
of cow-broth thrown over him; — ^for this, though a debasing 
superstition, is still real, and we might pity the poor wretch, 
though we can not help despising him. But B. and F.'s Lucinas 
are clumsy fictions. It is too plain that the authors had no one 
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idea of chastity as a virtue, but only such a conception as a blind 
man might have of the power of seeing, by handling an ox*8 eye. 
In The dueen of Corinth, indeed, they talk differently ; but it is 
all talk, and nothing is real in it but the dread of losing a reputa- 
tion. Hence the firightful contrast between their women (even 
those who are meant for virtuous) and Shakspeare's. So, for 
instance, The Maid in the Mill: — a woman must not merely 
have grown eld in brothels, but have chuckled over every abomi- 
nation committed in them with a rampant sympathy of imagina- 
tioii, to have had her fancy so drunk with the minutice of lechery 
as this icy chaste virgin evinces hers to have been. 

It would be worth while to note how many of these plays are 
fbmided on rapes, — how many on incestuous passions, and how 
many on mere lunacies. Then their virtuous women are either 
cxmzy superstitions of a mere bodily negation of having been acted 
on, or strumpets in their imaginations and wishes, or, as in this 
. Maid in the Mill, both at the same time. In the men, the love 
is merely lust in one direction,— exclusive preference of one 
object. The tyrant's speeches are mostly taken from the mouths 
of indignant denouncers of the tyrant's character, with the sub- 
stitution of ' r for ' he,' and the omission of the prefatory * he acts 
as if he thought' so and so. The only feelings they can possibly 
excite are disgust at the Aeciuses, if regarded as sane loyalists, 
or compassion, if considered as Bedlamites. So much for their 
tragedies. But even their comedies are, most of them, disturbed 
by the fantasticalness, or gross caricature, of the persons or inci- 
dents. There are few characters that you can really like, — 
(even though you should have erased from your mind all the filth 
which bespatters the most likable of them, as Piniero in The 
Island Princess for instance) — scarcely one whom you can love. 
How difierent this from Shakspeare, who makes one have a 
sort of sneaking affection even for his Barnardines ; — whose very 
lagos and Richards are awful, and by the counteracting power 
of profound intellects, rendered fearful rather than hateful ; — and 
even the exceptions, as Goneril and Regan, are proofs of super- 
lative judgment and the finest moral tact, in being loft utter 
monsters, nulla virtute redempta, and in being kept out of sight 
as much as possible, — ^they being, indeed, only means for the 
excitement and deepening of noblest emotions towards the Lear, 
Cordelia, &c. and employed with the severest economy! But 
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even Shakspeaie's gnxunesB — that whieh if leslly io» mdepflB- 
dantlyof the isdeaae inmodemtimeBofTkioaf aaMwutiflni wib 
things indifierent — (for there is a state of mannen ocmoeiTaUe m 
pure, that the langaage of Hamlet at Ophelia's feet might he a 
harmless rallying, or playful teasing, of a shame that would 
exist in Paradise) — at the worst, how diverse in kind is it ftom 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ! In Shakspeare it is the mere generali- 
ties of sex, mere words for the most part, seldom or never distinct 
images, all head-work, and fancy-drolleries ; there is no sensation 
supposed in the speaker. I need not proceed to contrast this 
with B. and F. 

BOLLO. 

This is, perhaps, the most eneigetic of Fletcher's tragedies. 
He evidently aimed at a new Richard III. in RoUo ; — hut as in 
all his other imitations of Shakspeare, he was not philosopher 
enough to bottom his original. Thus, in Rollo, he has produced 
a mere personification of outrageous wickedness, with no fnnda- • 
mental characteristic impulses to make either the tyrant's words 
or dctions philosophically iutelligible. Hence the most pathetic 
situations border on the horrible, and what he meant for the ter- 
rible, is either hateful, tb fnarjxbv, or ludicrous. The scene of 
Baldwin's sentence in the third act is probably the grandest 
working of passion in all B. and F.'s dramas ; — ^but the very 
magnificence of filial afiection given to Edith, in this noble 
scene, renders the afler-scene — (in imitation of one of the least 
Shaksperian of all Shakspeare's works, if it be his, the scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne) — in which Edith is yielding 
to a few words and tears, not only unnatural, but disgusting. In 
Shakspeare, Lady Anne is described as a weak, vain, very woman 
throughout. 

Act i. sc. 1. 

Ou. He is indeed the perfect character 
Of a good man, and so liifl actions speak him. 

This character of Aubrey, and the whole spirit of this and 
several other plays of the same authors, are interesting as traits 
of the morals which it was fashionable to teach in the reigns of 
James I. and his successor, who died a martp to them. Stage, 
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Y^liit, ]aw, fashion, — all conspired to enslave the realm. Mas- 
Agger's plays breathe the opposite spirit ; Shakspeare's the spirit 
tf wisdom which is for all ages. By-the-by, the Spamish drama* 
tiiti— Calderon, in particular, — ^had some influence in this respect, 
of romantic loyalty to the greatest monsters, as well as in the busy 
intrigues of B. and F.'s plays. 



THE WILDGOOSE CBLASE. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Belleur's speech : — 

— ^Tbat wench, methinks. 
If I were but well set on, for she ia a fable. 
If I were but hounded right, and one to teach me. 

Symfson reads ' afiable,' which Colman rejects, and says, ' the 
next line seems to enforce' the reading in the text. 

Pity, that the editor did not explain wherein the sense, * seem- 
ingly enforced by the next line,' consists. May the true word be 
' a sable,' that is, a black fox, hunted for its precious fur ? Or 
* at-able,' — as we now say, — • she is come-at-able ?' 



A WIFE FOR A MONTH. 

Act iv. sc. 1 . Alphonso's speech : — 

Betwixt the cold bear and the raging lion 
Lies my safe way. 

Seward's note and alteration to^ 

Twixt the cold bears, far from the raging lion — 

Tuis Mr. Seward is a blockhead of the provoking species. In 
his itch for correction, he forgot the words — ' lies my safe way !' 
The Bear is the extreme pole, and thither ho would travel over 
the space contained between it and * the raging lion.' 
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THE PILQRDC. 

Act iv. 8C. 2. 

Alinda's interview with her father is lively, and happily Ul 

off ; but this scene with Roderigo is tmly excellent. Altogietfaer, 

indeed, this play holds the first place in B. and F.'s rmnantie 

entertainments, Lustspiele, which collectively are their happiest 

performances, and are only inferior to the romance of Shakspeaie 

in the As You Like It, Twelflh I^ight, &c. 

lb. 

Alin. To-day you shall wed Sorrow, 

And Repeatanoe will 0(Hiie t<HiKNT0W. 
Read * Penitence,* or else— 

Rep^itance, she will oome to-morrow. 

THE QUEEN OF CORINTH. 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

Merione's speech. Had the scene of this tragi-comedy been 
laid in Hindostan instead of Corinth, and the gods here addressed 
been the Yeeshnoo and Co. of the Indian Pantheon, this rant 
would not have been much amiss. 

In respect of style and versification, this play and the follow- 
ing of Bonduca may be taken as the best, and yet as charac- 
teristic, specimens of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas. I par- 
ticularly instance the first scene of the Bonduca. Take Shak- 
spearo's Richard II., and having selected some one scene of 
about the same number of lines, and consisting mostly of long 
speeches, compare it with the first scene in Bonduca, — not for 
the idle purpose of finding out which is the better, but in order 
to see and understand the difierence. The latter, that of B. and 
F., you will find a well-arranged bed of flowers, each having its 
separate root, and its position determined aforehand by the will 
of the gardener, — each firesh plant a fresh volition. In the for- 
mer you see an Indian fig-tree, as described by Milton ; — all is 
growth, evolution, yheaig ; — each line, each word almost, begets 
the following, and the will of the writer is an interfusion, a 
continuous agency, and not a series of separate acts. Shakspeare 
is the height, breadth, and depth of Genius : Beaumont and 
Fletcher the excellent mechanism, in juxtaposition and succes- 
sion, of talent. 
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THE NOBLE GENTLEMAN. 

Why have the dramatists of the times of Elizabeth, James I., 
and the first Charles become almost obsolete, with the exception 
of Shakspeare ? Why do they no longer belong to the English, 
being once so popular ? And why is Shakspeare an exception ? 
— One thing, among fifty, necessary to the full solution is, that 
they all employed poetry and poetic diction on unpoetic sub- 
jects, both characters and situations, especially in their comedy. 
Now Shakspeare is all, all ideal,— of no time, and therefore for 
all times. Read, for instance, Marine's panegyric in the first 

scene of this play : — 

Know 

The eminent court, to them that can be wise, 

And fasten on her blessings, is a sun, iic 

What can be more unnatural and inappropriate— (not only is, 
but must be felt as such) — ^than such poetry in the mouth of a 
ally dupe ? In short, the scenes are mock dialogues, in which 
the poet soltis plays the ventriloquist, but can not keep down 
his own way of expressing himself. Heavy complaints have been 
made respecting the transposing of the old plays by Cibber ; but 
it never occurred to these critics to ask, how it came that no 
one ever attempted to transpose a comedy of Shakspeare's. 



THE CORONATION. 

Act i. Speech of Seleucus : — 

Altho* he be my enemy, ahoold any 
Of the gay flies that buzz about the coort, 
Sit to catch trouts i' the summer, tell me so, 
I durst, ^c. 

Colman*s note. 

Pshaw ! * Sit' is either a misprint for ' se^' or the old and 
stiU provincial word for ' set,' as the participle passive of * seat' 
or ' set.' I have heard an old Someiaetshire gardener say : — 
'* Look, Sir ! I set these plants here ; those yonder I sU yester- 
day." 

VOL. TV. K 
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Act ii. Speech of Arcadius : — 

Nay, some will swear they loTe their nuitrwi. 
Would basard lives and fortunes, 4a 

Read thus : — 

Nay, some will swear they loye their mistress so. 
They would haaard lives and fortunes to preserre 
One of her hairs brighter than Berenice's, 
Or young Apollo*s ; and yet, after this, ^ 

' Th6y woikld hazard* — ^fumiahes au aaapsst for an iambus. 
* And yet,* which must he read, anyet, is an instance of the en- 
clitic force in an accented monosyllahle. ' And y6t/ is a com- 
plete iambtis ; hut anyet is, like spirit, a dihrach u u, trocheized, 
however, by the arsis or first accent damping, though not extin- 
guishing, the second. 

Wrr AT SEVERAL WEAPONS. 

Act i. 01dcrafi*s speech : — 

Fm arm*d at all points, Ac 

It would be very easy to restore all this passage to metre, 
by supplying a sentence of four syllables, which the reasoning 
almost demands, and by correcting^the grammar. Read thus : — 

Arm'd at all points 'gainst treachery, I hold 

My humor firm. If, living, I can see thee 

Thrive by thy wits, I shall have the more courage. 

Dying, to trust thee with my lands. If not, 

The best wit, I can hear of, carries them. 

For since so many in my time and knowledge. 

Rich children of the city, have concluded 

For lack of wit in beggary, Td rather 

Make a wise stranger my executor, 

Than a fool son my heir, and have my lands oall'd 

After my wit than name : and that's my nature I 



Read 



Ih. Oldcraft's speech : — 

Tu prevent which I have sought out a match for her. 

Which to prevent Fve sought u matcli out for her 
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lb. Sir Gregory's speech : — 

Do you think 

ni have any of the wits hang upon me after I am married onoe f 

Bead it thus : — 

Do you think 

That m haye any of the wits to hang 

Up(»i me after I am married once f 

and afterwards — 

Ib it a £uhion in London 

To marry a woman, and never to see her f 

« 

The saperfluous ' to' gives it the Sir Andrew Ague-cheek char- 
acter. 

THE FAIR MAID OF THE INN. 

Act ii. Speech of Albertus : — 

But, Sir, 
By my life, I vow to take assurance from you. 

That right hand never more shall strike my son, 

• « « • • 

Chop his hand off! 

In this (as, indeed, in all other respects ; hut most in this) it is 
that Shakspeare is so incomparably superior to Fletcher and his 
firiend, — ^in judgment ! What can be conceived more imnatural 
and motiveless than this brutal resolve ? How is it possible to 
ieel the least interest in Albertus aflerwards ? or in Cesario after 
his conduct ? 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 

On comparing the prison scene of Palamon and Arcite, Act ii. 
sc. 2, with the dialogue between the same speakers, Act i. sc. 2, 
I can scarcely retain a doubt as to the first act's having been 
written by Shakspeare. Assuredly it was not written by B. and 
F. I hold Jonson more probable than either of these two. 

The main presumption, however, for Shakspeare's share in this 
jday rests on a point, to which the sturdy critics of this edition (and 
indeed all before them) were blind, — ^that is, the construction of 
the blank verse, which proves beyond all doubt an intentional 
imitation, if not the proper hand, of Shakspeare. Now, whatever 
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improbability there is in the former (which sappoie i Fletaiier 
oonaciouB of the inferiority, the too poematic msmif-dnuiiatie 
nature, of his versification, and of which there is neither proof, 
nor likelihood), adds so much to the probability of the latter. On 
the other hand, the harshness of many of these very paaages, a 
harshness unrelieved by any Ijrrical inter-breathings, and still more 
the want of profundity in the thoughts, keep me firom an abso- 
lute decision. 

Act i. sc. 3. Emilia's speech : — 

Since his depart, his iporte, 

Tho' craiiDg BeriomneBs and skill, Ac. 

I conjecture ' imports,' that is, duties or offices of importance. 
The flow of the versification in this speech seems to demand the 
trochaic ending — u ; while the text blends jingle and hisies to 
the annoyance of less sensitive ears than Fletcher's — not to say, 
Shakspeare's. 

THE WOMAN HATER 
Act i. sc. 2. 

This scene from the beginning is prose printed as blank verse, 
down to the line — 

E'en all the valiant stomachs in the court — 

where the verse recommences. This transition from the prose to 
the verse enhances, and indeed forms, the comic effect, {hh) 
Lazarillo concludes his soliloquy with a hymn to the goddess of 
plenty. 

EXTRACTS OF TWO LETTERS 

OF MR. H. a ROBINSON, OIVINO SOME ACCOUNT OF TWO LECTURES OF MR. COLE- 
RIDGE, DELIVERED IN MAT, 1808. (fi) 

May 7th, 1808. 
My dear Friend, 

On receiving your threatening letter I inclosed it in a note 
to Coleridge, and on calling upon him before the lecture, found a 
letter for me. Sec. He has oflered to give me admission con- 
stantly ; I shall accept his offer whenever I can, and give you a 
weekly letter on the subject. I shall not pretend to tell you 
Ufhat he says, but mention the topics he runs over. Every thing 
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he obflenres on morals will be as familiar to you as all he says on 
criticism is to me ; for he has adopted in all respects the German 
doctrines : and it is a useful lesson to me how those doctrines are 
to be clothed with original illustrations, and adapted to an Eng' 
lish audience. 

The extraordinary lecture on Education was most excellent, 
delivered with great animation, and extorting praise from those, 
whose prejudices he was mercilessly attacking : he kept his au- 
dience on the rack of pleasure and offence two whole hours and 
ten minutes ; and few went away during the lecture. He began 
by establishing a common-place distinction neatly between the 
objects and the means of education, which he observed to be 
" perhaps almost the only safe way of being useful." Omitting 
a tirade, which you can well supply, on the object of Education, 
I come to the means of forming the character, the cardinal rules 
of early, education. These are, First, to woA by love and so 
generate love : Secondly, to habituate the mind to intellectual 
accuracy or truth : Thirdly, to excite power. 1. He enforced a 
great truth strikingly. " My experience tells me, that little is 
taught or communicated by contest or dispute, but every thing by 
sympathy and love." " Collision elicits truth only from the hard- 
est head." " I hold motives to be of Uttle influence compared 
with feelings." He apologized for early prejudices with a self- 
correction — " and yet what nobler judgment is there than that 
a child should listen with faith, the principle of all good things, 
to his father or preceptor." Digressing on Rousseau he told an 
anecdote pleasantly : se non e vera e ben irovato. A friend had 
defended the negative education of Rousseau. Coleridge led him 
into his miserably neglected garden, choked with weeds. " What 
is this ?" said he. " Only a garden," C. replied, "educated ac- 
cording to Rousseau's principles I" 

On punishment he pleaded the cause of humanity eloquently. 
He noticed the good arising from the corporal inflictions of our 
great schools, in the Spartan fortitude it excited ; in the gener- 
ous sympathy and friendship it awakened ; and in the point of 
honor it enforced. Yet, on the other hand, he showed this very 
reference to honor to be a great evil as a substitute for virtue and 
principle. School-boys, he observed, lived in civil war with their 
masters. They are disgraced by a lie told to their fellows ; it is 
an honor to impose on the common enemy : thus the mind is 
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prepared for every falsehood and injuBtice, when the interart 
the party, when honor requires it. On disgraceful punishmen^^^^ 
such as fools-caps, &c. he spoke with great indignation, and d^^ 
clared that even now his life is embittered by the recollection o^ 
ignominious punishment he sufiered when a child ; it oomes to 
him in disease, and when his mind is dejected. This part was 
delivered with fervor. Could all the pedagogues of the United 
Kingdom have been before him! 2. On Truth too he was 
very judicious : he advised beginning with the enforoement of 
great accuracy of assertion in young children. The parent, he ol^ 
served, who should hear his child call a round leaf long, would 
do well to fetch one instantly. Thus tutored to render words 
conibrmable with ideas, the child would have the habit of troth 
before he had any notion or thought of moral truth. '' We should 
not early begin with impressing ideas of virtue, goodness, kc 
which the child could not comprehend." Then he digressed a 
VAUemagne on the distinction between obscure ideas and dear 
notions.* Our notions resemble the index and hand of the dial ; 
our feelings are the hidden springs which impel the machine ; 
with this difierence that notions and feelings react on each other 
reciprocally. The veneration for the Supreme Being, sense oS 
mysterious existence, was not to be profaned by the intrusion of 
clear notions. Here he was applauded by those who do not pre- 
tend to understand religion, while the Socinians of course felt pro- 
found contempt for the lecturer. I find from my notes, that C. 
was not very methodical : you will therefore excuse my not 
being more so 

1.2. *' Stimulate the heart to love and the mind to be early 
accurate, and all other virtues will rise of their own accord, and 
all vices will be thrown out." When treating of punishments, 
he dared to represent the text, " He that spareth the rod spoileth 
the child," as a source of much evil. He feelingly urged the re- 
pugnance of infancy to quiet and gloom, and the duty of attend- 
ing to such indications, observing that the severe notions enter- 
tained of Religion were more pernicious than all that had been 
written by Voltaire and such *' paltry scribblers." Considering 
this phrase as the gilding of the pill I let it pass. Coleridge is 
right in the main, but Voltaire is no paltry scribbler. Apropos, 
I was every twenty minutes provoked with the lecturer for little 

* OonoeptioDB t — 8. 0. 
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nymsihj complianoes — ^for oocaaicmal conformity. But n^imparte. 
hb aays such a number of things, both good &nd useful at the 
«ine time, that I can tolerate these dra^^backs or rather make- 
weights. 3. In speaking of education as a mean of strengthening 
tke character, he opposed our system of "cramming" children, and 
eipecially satirized the moral rules for juvenile readers lately in- 
troduced. '* I infinitely prefer The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, Jack the Giant-killer, and such like : for at least they make 
the child forget himself : but when in your good-child stories, a 
little boy comes in and says, ' Mamma, I met a poor beggar-man 
ind gave him the sixpence you gave me yesterday. Did I do 
ight ?* * yes, my dear, to be sure you did :* — This is not 
riitae but vanity : — Such lessons do not teach goodness, but, 
f I might hazard such a word, goodiness.'' What Goody he re- 
emd to, I know not, for he praised Mrs Trimmer ailerwards. 
ie added, " The lesson to be inculcated should be, let the child 
M good and know it not.'* *' Instructors should be careful not to 
et the intellect die of plethora." 

The latter part of the lecture was taken up with a defence of 
education for the Poor, &c. &cc. He lugged in most unnecessarily 
in attack upon Malthus, and was as unfair in his representation 
18 Hazlitt in his answer. He also noticed Cobbett, &cc. In the 
tnd he eulogized Dr. Bell's plan of education, and concluded by a 
levere attack upon Lancaster for having stolen from Dr. Bell all 
hat 18 good in his plans :— expatiated with warmth on the bar- 
larous, ignominious punishments introduced by Lancaster, Sec. 
Sec. He concluded by gratulating himself on living in this age. 
'For I have seen what infinite good one man can do by persever- 
ng in his efibrts to resist evil and spread good over human life : 
ind if I were called upon to say, which two men in my own time, 
lad been most extensively useful, and who had done most for 
iumanity, I should say Mr. Clarkson and Dr. Bell, (kk) 1 can 
lot answer for the terms of this sentence : the surprise I felt at 
Jie sudden introduction of the name of Clarkson perhaps made 
me lose the immediately preceding words. 

UKf 16th, ISOd. 

Ht dear Frcexd, 

Be assured you have imposed upon me no buithensome task. 
D» write to you is as much » te^ ^^n my ofrdixuuy employ- 
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ment as it would be for a man to write with his right hand 
should have been condemned as a penance to write with his lefl-^ 
Yet what we might do against our will, becomes our will at last,. 
and perhaps I feel some awkwardness when I leave the dry, un- 
interesting and mechanical works of the office to disooarse with 
you on Coleridge's lectures ; I find I am a bad reporter, and that 
I have not the art of condensing the spirit of an hoar's declama- 
tion into a page of post paper. However, you will kindly accept 
all I can give you. 

1 have only two lectures to speak about, and shall not pretend 
to speak of them in the order in which Coleridge spoke, since 
there was no order in his speaking. I came in late one day and 
found him in the midst of a deduction of the origin of the fine 
arts from the necessities of our being, which a firiend who accom- 
panied me could make neither head nor tail of, because he had 
not studied German metaphysics. 

The first " firee art" of man (Architecture) arose firom the im- 
pulse to make his habitation beautiful. The second arose from 
the instinct to provide himself food. The third was the love of 
dress. Here C. atoned for his metaphysics by his gallantry ; he 
declared that the passion for dress in females has been the great 
cause of the civilization of mankind. " When I behold the orna- 
ments which adorn a beautifiil woman, I see the mirror of that 
instinct which leads man not to be content with what is necessary 
or useful, but impels him to the beautiful.*' 4. From the neces- 
sity of self-defence springs the military art, and this has produced 
the keenest sense of honor, the finest sensibility, the character of 
a gentleman. 5. The ornaments of speech are eloquence and 
poetry. Here C. distinguished these arts by the characteristic, 
that poetry is a general impulse : — ^he might have said, it gives 
the character of what is universal to what still remains particu- 
lar. Eloquence impels to particular acts. " Let us rise against 
Philip," said the Athenians when Demosthenes sat down, for 
Demosthenes had been eloquent. Apropos, Kant observes that 
I he oration treats an afi!air of business, as if it were a thing of 
imagination, while the poet handles a work of fancy, as if it 
were a matter of business. Kant speaks (and Schiller expatiates 
on this) of the method of the two artists. C. refers to the prin- 
ciple of the arts, but both assertions amount to the same thing. 
In this same lecture Coleridge contrived to work into his speech 
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l^tat't admirably profound definition of the naif^ that it is nature 
Platting art to shame ; and he also digressed into a vehement 
W well-merited declamation against those soi-disant philoso- 
phers, who deny the nobler powers of man, his idealizing poetic 
bcolty, and degrade him to the beast : and declared he could 
not think of Bufibn without horror ; — an assertion with which I 
lympathize, and which is far less exceptionable than his abuse 
(rf* Voltaire. 

Here are metaphysics enough for the present. Now for a crit- 
ical remark or two. — Of Shakspeare C. observed, that he alone 
praKTved the individuahty of his characters without losing his 
own. High moral feeling is to be deduced from, though it is not 
in, Shakspeare, for the sentiment of liis age was less pure than 
that of the preceding. Kot a vicious passage in all Shakspeare, 
though there are many which are gross (for grossness depends on 
the age). Shakspeare surpasses all poets, 1st, in the purity of 
hii female characters. (N.B. He declared his conviction that 
no part of Richard HI. except the character of Richard, was 
written by Shakspeare, doubtless with a silent reference to the 
disgusting character of Lady Anne.) They have no Platonic re- 
finement, but are perfect wives, mothers, &cc. Secondly, he is 
admirable for the close imion of morality and passion. Shak- 
speare conceived that these should never be separated ; in this 
difiering from the Greek who reserved the chorus for the moral- 
ity. The truth he teaches he told in character and with passion. 
They are the "sparks from heated iron." They have all a higher 
worth than their insulated sententious import bespeaks. A third 
characteristic is this, that Shakspeare' s observation was preceded 
by contemplation. " He first conceived what the forms of things 
must be, and then went humbly to the oracle of nature to ask 
whether he was right. He inquired of her as a sovereign : he 
did not gossip with her. Shakspeare describes feelings which no 
observation could teach. Shakspeare made himself all charac- 
ten — he left out parts of himself and supplied what might have 
been in himself— nothing was given him but the canvass. 
(" This fact does honor to human nature, for it shows that the 
seeds of all that is noble and good are in man : they require only 
to be developed.") This canvass which Shakspeare used, formed 
his stories. The absurdity of his Ules has oflen been a reproach 
to Shakspeare from those who did not comprehend him, as John- 
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son, Pope, &c. But J>hak>peare had nothinp: to do with the prol 
ability of" the histories. It \vas enough Ibr him that they ha^ ^ 
found their way among the people. Every body admitted ther^^ 
to be true, though childish in the extreme. There was onc^ 
upon a time a king who had three daughters, and he said \0 
them, " tell me how you love me, and 1 will give my kingdom U^ 
her that loves me best." And so one daughter said, &c. &c- 
From such stuff as this Shakspeare has produced the most won- 
derful work of human genius, as in Othello he produced the most 
•perfect work. "In the three first acts he carried human feelings 
to the utmost height, therefore in the two following they seem to 
sink and become feeble : as, after the bursting of the storm, we 
behold the scattered clouds dispersed over the heavens." 

Coleridge's digressions are not the worst parts of his lectures, or 
rather, he is always digressing. He quoted Mrs. Barbauld imder 
the appellation of "an amiable lady," who had asked how Rich- 
ardson was inferior to Shakspeare? Richardson, he allowed, 
evinces an exquisite perception of minute feeling, but there is a 
want of harmony, a vulgarity in his sentiment ; he is only inter- 
esting. Shakspeare on the contrary elevates and instructs. In- 
stead of referring to our ordinary situations and common feelings 
he emancipates us from them, and when most remote firom ordi- 
nary life is most interesting. I should observe, this depreciation 
of the interesting in poetry is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the new German criticism. It is alwap opposed by 
Schiller to the beautiful, and is considered as a very subordinate 
merit indeed. Hence the severity of the attacks on Kotzebue, 
who certainly is more interesting to nineteen out of twenty than 
Shakspeare. C. took occasion, on mentioning Richardson to ex- 
press his opinions of the immOTahty of his novels. The lower 
passions of our nature are kept through seven or eight volumes, 
in a hot-hed of interest. Fielding's is far less pernicious ; "for 
the gusts of laughter drive away sensuality." 

P.S. Coleridge called Voltaire " a petty scribbler." I oppose 
to this common-place, in which aversion is compounded with con- 
tempt, Goethe's profound and cutting remark : " It has been 
found that certain monarchs unite all the talents and powers of 
their race. It was thus with Liouis XTV. : and it is so with au- 
thors. In this sense it may be said that Voltaire is the greatest 
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tf til oonceiTable Frenchmen." I abhor Bonaparte as the gates 
^hfUl, yet I smile at the drivellers who cry out c*est un hon ca- 
fond. Damn 'em both if you -will, but don't despise them. 



PROSPECTUS OF LECTURES IN 1811. 

LONDON PmLOSOPmCAL SOCIETT, SCOTS CORPOBATION HALL, 

CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET. 

Mr. Coleridoe will commence on Monday, Nov. 18th, a 
Coone of Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, in Illustration of 
the principles of Poetry, and their Application as grounds of crit- 
icifm to the most popular works of later English Poets, those of 
(he laying included. 

After an introductory Lecture on false criticism (especially in 
Poetry), and on its causes : two thirds of the remaining course 
will be assigned, 1st, to a philosophical analjiiis and explanation 
of all the principal characters of our great Dramatist, as Othello, 
Faktaff, Richard III., lago, Hamlet, &c. : and 2d, to a critical 
eoimpari$on of Shakspeare, in respect of Diction, Imagery, Man- 
mgement of the Passions, Judgment in the construction of his 
Dramai, in short of all that belongs to him as a Poet, and as a 
dramatic Poet, with his contemporaries, or immediate successors, 
JoiiBon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, &c., in the 
endeavor to determine what of Shakspeare*s merits and defects 
are common to him with other writers of the same age, and what 
remain peculiar to his own Genius. 

The course will extend to fiHeen Lectures, which will be given 
on Monday and Thursday evenings successively. The Lectures to 
commence at half-past seven o'clock. 
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A COURSE OF LECTURES. 



PROSPECTUS. 

There are few families, at present, in the higher and middle- 
claflBes of English society, in which literary topics and the pro- 
ductions of the Fine Arts, in some one or other of their various 
forms, do not occasionally take their turn in contrihuting to the 
entertainment of the social hoard, and the amusement of the 
circle at the fire-side. The acquisitions and attainments of the 
intellect ought, indeed, to hold a very inferior rank in our esti- 
mation, opposed to moral worth, or even to professional and 
specific skill, prudence, and industry. But why should they he 
opposed, when they may he made subservient merely by being 
subordinated ? It can rarely happen, that a man of social dis- 
poeition, altogether a stranger to subjects of taste (almost the 
only ones on which persons of both sexes can converse with a 
common interest), should pass through the world without at times 
ieeling dissatisfied with himself The best proof of this is to be 
found in the marked anxiety which men, who have succeeded in 
fife without the aid of these accomplishments, show in securing 
them to their children. A young man of ingenuous mind will 
not wilfully deprive himself of any species of respect. He will 
wish to feel himself on a level with the average of the societ}' 
in which he lives, though he may be ambitious of distinguishing 
himself only in his own immediate pursuit or occupation. 

Under this conviction, the following Course of Lectures was 
planned. The several titles will best explain the particular sub- 
jects and purposes of each : but the main objects proposed, as 
the result of all, are the two following : 
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1. To convey, in a form best fitted t(^ render them imprenve 
at the time, and remembered afterwards, rales and prineiplee of 
sound judgment, with a kind and degree of connected informa- 
tion, such as the hearers can not generally be supposed likely to 
form, collect, and arrange for themselves by their own unawristed 
studies. It might be presumption to say, that any important 
part of these Lectures could not be derived from books ; but 
none, I trust, in supposing, that the same information oould not 
be so surely or conveniently acquired from such books as are of 
commonest occurrence, or with that quantity of time and atten- 
tion which can be reasonably expected, or even wisely desired, 
of men engaged in business and the active duties of the world. 

2. Under a strong persuasion that little of real value is de- 
rived by persons in general from a wide and various reading ; 
but still more deeply convinced as to the actual mischief of un- 
connected and promiscuous reading, and that it is sure, in a 
greater or less degree, to enervate even where it does not like- 
wise inflate ; I hope to satisfy many an ingenuous mind, serious- 
ly interested in its own development and cultivation, how mod- 
erate a number of volumes, if only they be judiciously chosen, 
will suffice for the attainment of every 'wise and desirable pur- 
pose ; that is, in addition to those which he studies for specific 
and professional purposes. It is saying less than the truth to 
affirm, that an excellent book (and the remark holds almost 
equally good of a Raphael as of a Milton) is like a w^ell-chosen 
and well-tended fruit-tree. Its fruits are not of one season only. 
With the due and natural intervals, we may recur to it year 
afrer year, and it will supply the same nourishment and the same 
gratification, if only we ourselves return to it with the same 
healthful appetite. 

The subjects of the Lectures are indeed very difierent, but not 
(in the strict sense of the term) diverse ; they are various, rather 
than miscellaneous. There is this bond of connection common 
to them all, — that the mental pleasure which they are calculated 
to excite, is not dependent on accidents of fashion, place, or 
age, or the events or the customs of the day ; but commensurate 
with the good sense, taste, and feeling, to the cultivation of 
which they themselves so largely contribute, as being all in kind, 
though not all in the same degree, productions of genius. 

What it would be arrogant to promise. I may yet be permitted 
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to hope, — ^that the execution will prove correspondent and ade- 
quate to the plan. Assuredly, my best efforts have not been 
wanting so to select and prepare the materials, that, at the con- 
clusion of the Lectures, an attentive auditor, who should consent 
to aid his future recollection by a few notes taken either during 
each Lecture, or soon after, would rarely feel himself, for the 
time to come, excluded from taking an intelligent interest in any 
general conversation likely to occur in mixed society. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSR 

I. January 27, 1818. — On the manners, morals, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and the state of society in general, in Euro- 
pean Christendom, from the eighth to the fifteenth century (that 
is, fipom A.D. 700, to A.D. 1400), more particularly in reference 
to England, France, Italy, and Germany ; in other words, a por- 
trait of the so-called dark ages of Europe. 

n. January 30. — On the tales and metrical romances com- 
mon, for the most part, to England, Germany, and the north of 
France, and on the English songs and ballads, continued to the 
teign of Charles L A few selections will be made from the 
Swedish, Danish, and German languages, translated for the pur- 
pose by the Lecturer. 

in. February 3. — Chaucer and Spenser ; of Petrarch ; of Ari- 
osto, Pulei, and Boiardo. 

IV. V. VI. February 6, 10, 13. — On the dramatic works of 
Shakspeare. In these Lectures will be comprised the substance 
of Mr. Coleridge's former courses on the same subject, enlarged 
and varied by subsequent study and reflection. 

VII. February 17. — On Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Massinger ; with the probable causes of the cessation of 
dramatic poetry in England with Shirley and Otway, soon after 
the restoration of Charles II. 

Vni. February 20. — Of the life and all the works of Cervan- 
tes, but chiefly of his Don duixote. The ridicule of knight er- 
rantry shown to have been but a secondary object in the mind 
of the author, and not the principal cause of the delight which 
die work continues to give to all nations, and under all the rero- 
Intions of manners and opinions. 

IX. Febniary 24. — On Rabelais. Swift, and Sterne : on the 
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nature and oonatituents of genuiiie Hninor, and oa tba di^toi^ 
tioni of the Humorous from the 'VHtty, the Faiicifiil« the DiolL 

and the Old. 

X. February 27. — Of Donne, Dante, and Milton. 

XI. March 3. — On the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, and 
on the romantic use of the supernatural in poetry, and in woria 
of fiction not poetical. On the conditions and r^g^ulations under 
which such books may be employed advantageously in the earlier 
periods of education. 

XII. March 6. — On tales of witches, apparitions, &c. as dis- 
tinguished from the magic and magicians of Asiatic origin. The 
probable sources of the former, and of the belief in them in cer- 
tain ages and classes of men. Criteria by which mistaken and 
exaggerated facts may be distinguished from absolute falsehood 
and imposture. Lastly, the causes of the terror and interest 
which stories of ghosts and witches inspire, in early life at least, 
whether believed or not. 

XIII. March 10. — On color, sound, and form, in Nature, as 
connected with poesy : the word '"Poesy" used as the generic or 
class term, including poetry, music, painting, statuary, and ideal 
architecture, as its species. The reciprocal relations of poetry 
and philosophy to each other ; and of both to religion, and the 
moral sense. 

XIV. March 13. — On the corruptions of the English language 
since the reign of Q^ueen Anne in our style of writing prose. A 
few easy rules for the attainment of a manly, unaffected, and 
pure language, in our genuine mother tongue, whether for the 
purpose of writing, oratory, or conversation. 



LECTURE I» 

GENERAL CHABACTEa OF THE GOTHIC MIND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Mb. Coleridge began by treating of the races of mankind as 
descended from Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and therein of the early 
condition of man in his antique form. He then dwelt on the 
♦ Prom Mr. Green's note taken at the delivery. — Ed. 
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pre-eminence of the Greeks in Art and Philosophy, and noticed 
the suitableness of polytheism to small, insulated states, in which 
patriotism acted as a substitute for religion, in destropng or sus- 
pending self. Afterwards, in consequence of the extension of the 
Boman empire, some universal or common spirit became neces- 
sary for the conservation of the vast body, and this conmion spirit 
was, in fact, produced in Christianity. The causes of the decline 
of the Roman empire were in operation long before the time of 
the actual overthrow ; that overthrow had been foreseen by many 
eminent Romans, especially by Seneca. In fact, there was nnder 
the empire an Italian and a German party in Rome, and in the 
end the latter prevailed. 

He then proceeded to describe the generic character of the 
Northern nations, and defined it as an independence of the whole 
in the freedom of the individual, noticing their respect for women, 
and their consequent chivalrous spirit in war ; and how evidently 
the participation in the general council laid the foundation of the 
representative form of government, the only rational mode of pre- 
serving individual hbertyin opposition to the licentious democracy 
of the ancient republics. 

He called our attention to the peculiarity of their art, and 
showed how it entirely depended on a symbolical expression of 
the infinite, — which is not vastness, nor immensity, nor perfec- 
tion, but whatever can not be circumscribed within the limits of 
actual, sensuous being. In the ancient art, on the contrar}', every 
thing was finite and material. Accordingly, sculpture was not 
attempted by the Gothic races till the ancient specimens were 
discovered, whilst painting and architecture were of native 
growth amongst them. In the earliest specimens of the paint- 
ings of modem ages, as in those of Giotto and his associates in 
the cemetery at Pisa, this complexity, variety, and symbolical 
character are evident, and are more fully developed in the 
mightier works of Michel Angelo and RafFacl. The contem- 
pUtion of the works of antique art excites a feeling of elevated 
beauty, and exalted notions of the human self; but the Gothic 
architecture impresses the beholder with a sense of self-annihila- 
tian ; he becomes, as it were, a part of the work contemplated. 
An endless complexity and variety are imited into one whole, the 
j^an of which is not distinct from the execution. A Gothic 
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cathedral is the petrifaction of oar leUgiim. The only wnk of 
trnly modem scnlptuie is the Mosee of Miehael Aiigelo. 

The Northern nations were prepared by their own previous re- 
ligion for Christianity ; they, for the most part, received it gladly, 
and it took root as in a native soil. The deference to woman, 
characteristic of the Gothic races, combined itself with devotion 
in the idea of the Virgin Mother, and gave rise to many beauti- 
ful associations.* 

Mr. C. remarked how Gothic an instrument in origin and 
character the organ was. 

He also enlarged on the influence of fenude character on our 
education, the first impressions of our childhood being derived 
from women. Amongst oriental nations, he said, the only 
distinction was between lord and slave. With the antique 
Greeks, the will of every one conflicting with the will of aU, pro- 
duced licentiousness; with the modem descendants from the 
northern stocks, both these extremes were shut out, to reappear 
mixed and condensed into this principle or temper ; — submission, 
but with free choice, illustrated in chivalrous devotion to women 
as such, in attachment to the sovereign, &c. 



LECTURE Il.f 

GENERAL CHARACTER OP THE GOTmC LITERATURE AND ART. 

In my last lecture I stated that the descendants of Japhet and 
Shem peopled Europe and Asia, fulfilling in their distribution 
the prophecies of Scripture, while the descendants of Ham passed 
into Africa, there also actually verifying the interdiction pro- 
nounced against them. The Keltic and Teutonic nations occupied 
that part of Europe, which is now France, Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, ice. They were in general a hardy race, 

* The reader may compare the last two paragraphs with the first of 
Schlegel's. Prelections on Dramatic Art and literature — VoL i. pp. 10-16. 
2(1 edit. — and with Schelling Ueber das Verhaltniss der bildenden KuntU, 
p. 877 ; though the resemblance in thought is but general. 

f From Mr. William Hammond's note taken at the delivery. — JSi 




itiiiUib fc - &■£ rufciue zd creis enccruioe. Tht 
Bommns slowhr ocncpsrei ib* lanrf- sazib-rJT parD.iL k "Ujct 
tfiiMB, and ■nmnm^nn cilIt r<y ibeLr j;i:pe?:i:ir kr-jk ijifcr pcijnr. &iid 
better diseiplisie. Afitz a tira* "••■en ib* «jr:cii& — =:r »2» ii>e 
■ame of the nobiefi And xn-ss:: b^^i^-rirL. m' iif T£-r;:<ur Tzi'nes. — 
had aoqmred some knc'T^jt^i£lfr cf i^es« &rs fr:c=. ^t—s "riih 
their eonqnerorft. ther ioT&dto "tlit S.C'^.iti "lerrh^iinef Tiif hArdr 
hmbitB. the steady persererajice- ibe ren^ ikiih C'f ib* endiirmff 
Goth rendered him too ibrmidaiue an enezny for ii>e ocrrup: £c^ 
man, who was more inclixied to pcrcii&sr ibe Furoee^cu of hif 
enemy, than to go through the s.uf'ennE socteasaiy lo sennv it. 
The oonqoest of the Homans gare u* the G-oih« ibe CbjiFtian re^ 
ligion as it was then existing m h^ly : and ibe ligki and graoe- 
ibl boilding of Grecian, or Homan-^jreek crdei. b€«ame sineniariy 
eombined with the masey arcbiteciure 02 ibe Goibs. a£ wild and 
Taried as the forest Tegetation which i: resembled. The Greek 
art is beautiful. When I enter a Greek Church, mv eve is 
charmed, and my mind elated : I leei exai:«:d. and proud that I 
am a man. But the Gothic art is sublime. Ou euteriug a 
cathedral, I am filled with devotion and with awe : I am lost to 
the actualities that surround me. and my whole being expands 
into the infinite ; earth and air, nature and art, all swell up into 
eternity, and the only sensible impression lcf\, is * that I am noth- 
ing !' This religion, while ii tended to soften the manners of the 
Northern tribes, was at the same time highly congenial to their 
nature. The Goths are free from the stain of hero-worship. 
Gazing on their rugged mountains, surrounded by impassable for- 
ests, accustomed to gloomy seasons, they lived in the bosom of 
nature, and worshipped an invisible and unknown deity. Firm in 
his faith, domestic in his habits, the life of the Goth was simple 
and dignified, yet tender and afiectionate. 

The Greeks were remarkable for complacency and completion ; 
they delighted in whatever pleased the eye ; to them it was not 
enough to have merely the idea of a divinity, they must have it 
placed before them, shaped in the most perfect symmetry, and 
presented with the nicest judgment : and if we look ii]K)Ii any 
Greek production of art, the beauty of its parts, and iUo. bar- 
mony of their union, the complete and complacent iffli.'ct of thn 
whole, are the striking characteristics. It is tbe mun» in tb<«ir 
poetry. In Homer you have a poem perfect in its iorrri, wtinthiir 
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originally so, or from the labor of afVer-critioa, I know not ; his 
deseriptionB are pictures brought vividly before you, and as far aa 
the eye and understanding are concerned, I am indeed gratified. 
But if I wish my feelings to be afiected, if I wish my heart to be 
touched, if I wish to melt into sentiment and tenderness, I must 
turn to the heroic songs of the Goths, to the poetry of the middle 
ages. The worship of statues in Greece had; in a civil sense, its 
advantage, and disadvantage ; advantage, in promoting statuary 
and the arts ; disadvantage, in bringing their gods too much on 
a level with human beings, and thence depriving them of their 
dignity, and gradually giving rise to skepticism and ridicule. But 
no statue, no artificial emblem, could satisiy the Northman's 
mind ; the dark, wild imagery of nature which surrounded him, 
and the fireedom of his life, gave his mind a tendency to the in- 
finite, so that he found rest in that which presented no end, and 
derived satisfaction from that which was indistinct. 

We have few and uncertain vestiges of Gothic literature till 
the time of Theodoric, who encouraged his subjects to write, and 
who made a collection of their poems. These consisted chiefly 
of heroic songs, sung at the Court ; for at that time this was the 
custom. Charlemagne, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
greatly encouraged letters, and made a further collection of the 
poems of his time, among which were several epic poems of 
great merit ; or rather in strictness there was a vast cycle of 
heroic poems, or minstrelsies, from and out of which separate 
poems were composed. The form of poetry was. however, for 
the most part, the metrical romance and heroic tale. Charle- 
magne's army, or a large division of it, was utterly destroyed in 
the Pyrenees, when returning from a successful attack on the 
Arabs of Navarre and Arragon ; yet the name of Roncesvalles 
became famous in the songs of the Gothic poets. The Greeks 
and Romans would not have done this ; they would not have re- 
corded in heroic verse the death and defeat of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. But the Goths, firm in their faith, with a constancy 
not to be shaken, celebrated those brave men who died for their 
relifi;ion and their country I What, though they had been de- 
feated, they died without fear, as they had lived without reproach ; 
they left no stain on their names, for they fell fighting for their God, 
their liberty, and their rights ; and the song that sang that day's 
reverse animated them to future victory and certain vengeance. 
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I most nofw tmn to our g^reat monarch, Alfred^ one of the laost 
august characteis that any age has ever pTx>duced : and when I 
pictare him after the toils of government and the dangers of bat- 
tle, seated by a solitary lamp, translating the holy scriptures into 
the Saxon tongue, — when I reflect on his moderation in success. 
on his fortitude and perseverance in difficulty and defeat, and on 
the wisdom and extensive nature of his legislation, I am really at 
a loss which part of this great man's character most to admire. 
Yet above all, I see the grandeur, the freedom, the mildness, the 
domestic unity, the universal character of the middle ages con- 
densed into Alfred's glorious institution of the trial by jury. I 
gaze upon it as the immortal symbol of that age ; — an age calleil 
indeed dark ; but how could that age be considered dark, which 
solved the difficult problem of universal liberty, freed man fn)m 
the shackles of tyranny, and subjected his actions to the decision 
of twelve of his fellow-countr}'men ? The liberty of the (i reeks 
was a phenomenon, a meteor, which blazed for a short time, and 
then sank into eternal darkness. It was a combination of most 
opposite materials, slaver}' and liberty. Such can neither Ik^ 
happy nor lasting. The Goths on the other hand said, You shall 
be our Emperor ; but we must be Princes on our own estates, and 
over them you shall have no power I The Vassals said to their 
Prince, We will serve you in your wars, and defend your cjLstle ; 
but we must have liberty in our own circle, our cottage, our cattle, 
our proportion of land. The Cities said, We acknowledge you for 
ODX Emperor ; but we must have our walls and our stronghohls, 
and be governed by our own laws. Thus all combined, yet all 
were separate ; all served, yet all were free. Such a govennuent 
could not exist in a dark age. Our ancestors may not indeed have 
been deep in the metaphysics of the schools ; they may not have 
shone in the fine arts ; but much knowledge of human nature. 
much practical wisdom must have cxiste*! amongst them, when 
this admirable constitution was formed ; and I believe it is a de- 
cided truth, though certainly an awful lesson, that nations are not 
the most happy at the time when literature and the arts flourish 
the most among them. 

The translations 1 had promised in my syllabus 1 shall defer to 
the end of the course, when 1 shall give a single lecture of reci- 
tations illustrative of the ditferent ages of poetry. There is one 
Northern tale I will relate, as it is one from which Hhakspcaro 
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deriTed that strongly nuixked and extnoxdinaiy eoene bd tw e au 
Biohard III. and the Lady Anne. It may not be equal to that in 
strength and genius, bat it is, undoubtedly, superior in deoorom 
and delicacy. 

A Knight had slain a Prince, the lord of a strong esstle, in 
combat. He afterwards contrived to get into the castle, where 
he obtained an interview with the Princess's attendant, whose 
life he had saved in some encounter ; he told her of his love for 
her mistress, and won her to his interest. She then slowly and 
gradually worked on her mistress's mind, spoke of the beauty of 
his person, the fire of his eyes, the sweetness of his voice, his 
valor in the field, his gentleness in the court ; in short, by watch- 
ing her opportunities, she at last filled the Princess's soul with 
this one image ; she became restless ; sleep forsook her ; her cu- 
riosity to see this Knight became strong ; but her maid still de- 
ferred the interview, till at length she confessed she was in love 
with him ; — ^the Knight is then introduced, and the nuptials are 
quickly celebrated. 

In this age there was a tendency in writers to the droll and 
the grotesque, and in the little dramas which at that time ex- 
isted, there were singular instances of these. It was the disease 
of the age. It is a remarkable fact that Luther and Melancthon, 
the great religious reformers of that day, should have strongly 
recommeuded, for the education of children, dramas, which at 
present would be considered highly indecorous, if not bordering 
on a deeper sin. From one which they particularly recommended, 
I will give a few extracts ; more I should not think it right to 
do. The play opens with Adam and Eve washing and dressing 
their children to appear before the Lord, who is coming firom 
heaven to hear them repeat the Lord's Prayer, Belief, &c. In 
the next scene the Lord appears seated like a schoolmaster, with 
the children standing round, when Cain, who is behind hand, and 
a sad pickle, comes running in with a bloody nose and his hat on. 
Adam says, *' What, with your hat on I" Cain then goes up to 
shake hands with the Almighty, when Adam says (giving him a 
cuff), " Ah, would you give your left hand to the Lord ?" At 
length Cain takes his place in the class, and it becomes his turn 
to say the Lord's Prayer. At this time the Devil (a constant at- 
tendant at that time) makes his appearance, and getting behind 
Cain, whispers in his ear ; instead of the Lord's Prayer, Cain 
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grres it lo changed by the traasposition of the words, that the 
meaning is reversed ; yet this is so artfully done by the author, 
that it is exactly as an obstinate child would answer, who knows 
his lesson, yet does not choose to say it. In the last scene, horses 
in rich trappings and carriages covered with gold are introduced, 
and the good children are to ride in them and be Lord Mayors, 
Lords, kc. ; Cain and the bad ones are to be made cobblers and 
tinkers, and only to associate with such. 

This, with numberless others, was written by Hans Sachs. 
Oor simple ancestors, firm in their faith, and pure in their morals, 
were only amused by these pleasantries, as they seemed to them, 
and neither they nor the reformers feared their having any in- 
flnence hostile to religion. AMien I was many years back in the 
north of Germany, there were several innocent superstitions in 
practioe. Among others, at Christmas presents used to be given 
to the children by the parents, and they were delivered on 
GhristmaB-day by a person who per&onated, and was supposed 
by the children to be, Christ : early on Christmas morning he 
called, knocking loudly at the door, and, (having received his 
instructions) lefl presents for the good and a rod for the bad. 
Those who have since been in Germany have found this cus- 
tom relinquished ; it was considered profane and irrational. Yet 
they have not found the children better, nor the mothers more 
carefnl of their ofispring ; they have not found their devotion 
more fervent, their faith more strong, nor their morality more 
pore.* 



LECTURE III. 

THE TROUBADOURS BOCCACCIO— PETRARCU PULCI CHAUCER 

SPENSER. 

The last Lecture was allotted to an investigation into the 
origin and character of a species of poetry, the least influenced 
of any by the literature of Greece and Rome, — that in which 

* See this custom of Knecht Rupert more minutely described in Mr. 
Coleridge's own letter from Germany, published in The Friend, II. p. 885. 
Si. 
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the portion oontributed hj the Gkythie oonquenn^ the pradileo- 
tions and general tone or habit of thong^t and ftding, brought 
by our remote ancestors with them fitom the fbresta of Greimai^, 
or the deep dells and rocky moontains of Norway, are the moit 
prominent. In the present Lecture I must introduce you to a 
species of poetry, which had its birth-place near the centre of 
Roman glory, and in which, as might be anticipated, the influ 
ences of the Greek and Roman muse are far more conspicuous, 
— as great, indeed, as the efibrts of intentional imitation on the 
part of the poets themselves could render them. But happily 
for us and for their own fame, the intention of the writers as 
men is often at complete variance with the genius of the same 
men as poets. To the force of their intention we owe ibm 
mythological ornaments, and the greater definiteneas of their 
imagery ; and their passion for the beautiful, the voluptuous, and 
the artificial, we must in part attribute to the same intention, 
but in part likewise to their natural dispositions and tastes. 
For the same climate and many of the same circimistanccs were 
acting on them, which had acted on the great classics, whom 
they were endeavoring to imitate. But the love of the marvel- 
lous, the deeper sensibility, the higher reverence for womanhood, 
the characteristic spirit of sentiment and courtesy, — these were 
the heirlooms of nature, which still regained the ascendant, 
whenever the use of the living mother-language enabled the 
inspired poet to appear instead of the toilsome scholar. 

From this same union, in which the soul (if I may dare so 
express myself) was Gothic, while the outward forms and a 
majority of the words themselves, were the reliques of the Ro- 
man, arose the Romance, or romantic language, in which the 
Troubadours or Liove-singers of Provence sang and wrote, and 
the different dialects of which have been modified into the mod- 
em Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; while the language of 
the Trouveurs, Trouveres, or Norman-French poets, forms the 
intermediate link between the Romance or modified Roman, and 
the Teutonic, including the Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and the upper 
and lower German, as being the modified Gothic. And as the 
northernmost extreme of the Norman-French, or that part of the 
link in which it formed on the Teutonic, we must take the Nor- 
man-English minstrels and metrical romances, firom the greater 
predominance of the Anglo-Saxon Gothic in the derivation of 
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be iratds. I mean, that the lauguagc of the English metrical 
MDumce is kn romanized, and has fewer words, not originally 
r a northern origin, than the same romances in the Norman- 
^leneh ; which is the more striking, because the former were for 
lie most part translated from the latter ; the authors of M'hich 
sem to have eminently merited their name of Trouveres, or in- 
entois. Thus then we have a chain with two rings or staples : 
-at the southern end there is the Roman, or Latin ; at the 
orthem end the Keltic, Teutonic, or Gothic ; and the links be- 
inning with the southern end, are the Romance, including the 
^Ten^al, the ItaUan, iSpanish, and Portuguese, witii their dif- 
ntent dialects, then the Norman-French, and lastly the English. 

My object in adverting to the Italian poets, is not so much 
)r their own sakes, in which point of view iJante and Ariosto 
kme would have required separate Liccturcs, but for the elucida- 
ion of the merits of our countr\'men, as to what extent wis must 
Oduider them as fortunate imitators of their Italian iiredfrrewMjrs, 
nd in what points they have the higiier cluiins (^f original gc- 
ins. Of Dante, I am to speak elsewhere. Of ii<jr!rjimo, who 
as little interest as a metrical poel in any rcspc^-t, uiul iioiio for 
ly present purpose, except, perhaj)?*, as thr nrputrd invt'titor or 
itroducer of the octave stanza in his Tf-widr, it will bo Aiillirioiit 
3 say, that we owe to him the subji^ctM of niniMTnnH pdoiuM 
aken from his famous talon. the happy art of narnitmii. mid Ibn 
till greater merit of a depth and iln(*n<?srt in \\u^ Wfiikiii|rPi of tbn 
aanons, in which last excellence, as likf^wiMn iff tlm wild and 
naginative character of the hituatiotiH, his ahnoKt tw^rlrrtcd mi 
lances appear to me greatly to ex^*<;l Imh fur fuiiM'd hr^'iiiiiMMin 
'o him, too, we owe the more doubtful nn^rit of biiviii|/ itilio 
ooed into the Italian proi^o, and by the autlmrily of bm nniiin 
od the influence of his example, more or N^mm Ibroiiprboiil Ku 
)pe, the long interwoven periodH, and tiU'\\\ii-t*U\x\\\ ulnintni" 
rhich arose from the very natiin; ol tb'*ir \\v\\yun\f*^ m tb'^ <Jm^»'I« 
Titers, but which already in the J wit in oratorn i»nd biMiotnitiM. 
ad betrayed a species of eflbrt, a foreign sfunftbiiiK. wbirb bml 
een superinduced on the langnngr, inMnad of f(rowinK out of 

; and which was far too ali^-n from that individiiiiby.ing antl 
>iifederating, yet not blending, chararler of tbn N<.rtb, to b««. 
une permanent, although its magnificence and statelin(Wi were 
bjeets of admiration and cKc.asional imitation This •lylc di- 

VOL r- ^* 
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led the control 't)f the writer over the inner fi^^lj^g^ of 
men, and created too great a duum between the body and the 
life ; and hence especially it was abandoned by Luther. 

Bat lastly, to Boccaccio's sanetian we ouist traoe a large por- 
tion of the mythological pedantry and.incongraons pagamsmst 
which for so long a period deformed the "poetry, even of the truest 
poets. To such an extravagance did Boccaccio himself carry 
this folly, that in a romance of chivalry he has uniformly styled 
God the Father Jupiter, our Saviour Apollo, and the Evil Being 
Pluto. But for this there might be some excuse pleaded. I 
dare make none for the gross and disgusting licentiousness, the 
daring proianeness, which rendered the Decameron of Boccaccio 
the parent of a hundred worse children, fit to be classed among 
the enemies of the human race ; which poisons Ariosto— {£br 
that I may not speak oflener than necessary of so odious a sub- 
ject, I mention it here once for all) — ^which interposes a painful 
mixture in the humor of Chaucer, and which has once or twice 
seduced even our pure-minded Spenser into a giossness, as hete- 
rogeneous from the spirit of his great poem, as it was alien to 
the delicacy of his morals. - 



PETRARCtt 
Bom at Arczzo, 1304.— Died 1874. 

Petrarch was the final blossom and perfection of the Trouba- 
dours. 

NOTES ON PETRARCffS* SONNETS, CANZONES, <fca 

VOL. 1. 
GOOD. 



Sowxrr. 1. Voi, ch* ascoltate, Ac 
7. La gola, e 1 aonno, &e. 

11. Se la mia vita, <S:a 

12. Quando fra Taltre, Ac. 



* These .notes, by Mr. 0., are written in a Petrarch in my prmnmnion, 
and are of some date before 1812. It is hoped that they will not seem iU 
plaeed here. — Ed, 
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13. Vtf^q^sBDiiu auir 
SSl QnoSd pL« 3x' 
2& Ssio < p«ibSiMio. xc 

Casz. I-L Si « 'iAUti il £i^ i 






This poem was imitated br ocr oud Herbert :^ :t i5 nd:calo-j;s m 
the thoughts, hat smple xnd <^-2«t ia 'iii^iiioa. 



9. GiBIOl n-TA DxmjL ^•*. 



Hie fixit hiJf of this ninth cazizcae is exquisite ; aud lu canzone 
8, the nine lines beginning 

to eura, are expressed with vigor and chastity. 

Ca5Z. 9. DsqiMl 'ii inoaiizi a n.e mov!o*n'.o {>biv\^\:i 
Empiead>> dun jvensicr* aho. c >-'avo 
QiMrl core, ^arf* Aan-i-j i f'.;*' ^^"*'"'^* •**• '^ •«»•«' 



Note. — that the Pope would take these eternal key*. N^hioh 
•O forever tnm the bolts on the tiuest pHssnires ot' true psMueu ' 

VOL. U, 

Ca>*z. 1. Cho ilobV io fur f ito. 

» 

^ery good ; but not equal. I think, to CauziUio *^\ 

Amor, w* vmn oh' i* torni, »to. 

though less faulty. With the f>iniH.««ion of hiilt'-n iKmeu eono^iu 
and PetrarchismB of ///>c>Xs, Ar/<Vs, /iitmes, ami totrhf's, tin* Bt^umtl 
canzone is a bold and impassioned lyrie. ami louven m» dmilil m 
my mind of Petrarch's having pi>««e*wtl a true iHkitio utmnui. 
UHnam dderi passint segucpitia : — 

• If Gkorge Herbert is meant. I can fliiO uothiuK llk« au iniilatUm of thU 
ensone in bis poems. — EiL 
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L. It— 19. e la bokwb ftBuma 

CSi' anflor, huuot m' inftaimia 

Ewendo spenta, or ehe lea dmnqiie ardflndot 

L, 54-^6. — »— - oV erano a tutf ore 

]>iBpo6ti gli ami or* io fni preio, « I'cMa 
Gh' V bramo sempre. 

L. *J^-ri9' <Hide V aocese 

Saette uadvan d* invuibil fooo, 

E ragion temeaa pooo ; 

Ohb contra 1 del non val difeea umana. 

And the lines 86, 87. 

Poeer' in dublno, a eui 

Derease il pregio di pid laude darii — 

are rather flatly worded. 



LUIGI PULCL 
Bom at Florence, 1431. — Died about 1487. 

PuLCi was of one of the noblest families in Florence, reported 
to be one of the Prankish stocks which remained in that city after 
the departure of Charlemagne : — 

Polcia Gallorum soboles descendit in urbem, 
Clara quidcm bello, sacris nee inlioepita Musis. 

Verino dc illustrat. Ck)rt. Flor. iL v. 118. 

Members of this family were five times elected^ to the Priorate, 
one of the highest honors of the republic. Pulci had two brothers, 
and one of their wives, Antonia, who were all poets :— 

OarminibuB patriis notissima Pulcia proles ; 
Quis non banc urbem Musarum dicat amicam, 
Si tres producat fratres domus una poetas f 

lb. ii. V. 241. 

Luigi married Lucrezia di Uberto, of the Albizzi family, and 
was intimate with the great men of his time, but more especiaUy 
with Angelo Politian, and Lorenzo the Magnificent. His Mor- 
gante has been attributed, in part at least,*" to the assistance of 
Marsilius Ficinus, and by others the whole has been attributed 
to Politian. The first conjecture is utterly improbable ; the last 

* Meaning the 26th canta — Ed. 
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18 possible, indeed, on account of the licentiousness of the poem ; 
but there are no direct grounds for believing it. The Morgante 
Maggiore is the first proper romance ; although, perhaps, Pulci 
had the Teseide before him. The story is taken from the fabu- 
lous history of Turpin ; and if the author had any distinct object, 
it seems to have been that of making himself merry with the 
absurdities of the old romancers. The Morgante sometimes 
makes you think of Rabelais. It contains the most remarkable 
guess or allusion upon the subject of America that can be found 
in any book published before the discovery.* The well-known 
passage in the tragic Seneca is not to be compared with it. The 
copia verborum of the mother Florentine tongue, and the easiness 

• The reference b, of course, to the following stanzaB : — 

Disse Astarotte : un error lungo e fiooo 

Per moltl secol non ben conosciuto, 

Fa che si dice d* Ercol le colonne, 

E.che pitl la molti periti sonne. 
SappI che questa opinione 6 vana ; 

Percbd piu oltre navicar si puote, 

Pero che V acqua in ogni parte h piana, 

Bench^ la terra abbi forma di ruote : 

Era piu grossa allor la gente humana ; 

Talcbe potrebbe arrosirne le gote 

Ercule ancor d' aver posti que* segni, 

Perchd piu oltre passeranno i legni. 
E puoBsi andar giii ne 1' altro emisperio, 

JPero che al ceutro ogni cosa reprime ; 

Si che la tprra per divin misterio 

Sospesa sta fra le stelle sublime, 

E la giu son citta, eastella, e imperio; 
« Ma nol cognobbon quelle genti prime : 

Vedi che il sol di camminar s* affretta, 

Dove io ti dico che la giu s' aspetta. 
E come im segno surge in Oriente, 

Un altro cade con niirabil arte, 

Come si vede qua ne 1' Occidente, 

Pero che il ciel giustanieute comparte ; 

Antipodi appellata h quella gente ; 

Adora il sole e Jupiter re e Marte, 

E piante e animal come vol banno, 

E spesso insieme gran battaglie fanno. 

C. xxY. st 228, Ac 

The Morgante was printed in 1488. — EcL Another very curious imtiei. 
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of his style, afterwards brotigbt to perfection by Bemi, ti« tt* 

chief merits of Pulci ; his chief demerit is his heartless spirit 0^ 
jest and bufiboner}% by which sovereigns and their courtiers wer^ 
fluttered by the degradation of nature, and the impossMlificcUiof^ 
of a pretended virtue. 

CHAUCER. 
Born in Londoo, 1828.— Died 1400.* 

Chaucer must be read with an eye to the Nonnaii-Freiieh 
Trouveres, of whom he is the best representative in English. He 
had great powers of invention. As in Shakspeare, his characteii 
represent classes, but in a diflerent manner ; Shakspeare's char- 
acters are the representatives of the interior nature of humanity, 
in which some element has become so predominant as to destroy 
the health of the mind ; whereas Chaucer's are rather represen- 
tatives of classes of manners. He is therefore more led to indi- 
vidualize in a mere personal sense. Observe Chaucer's love of 
nature ; and how happily the subject of his main work is chosen. 
When you reflect that the company in the Decameron have 
retired to a place of safety, from the raging of a pestilence, their 
mirth provokes a sense of their unfeelingness ; whereas in Chau- 
cer nothing of this sort occurs, and the scheme of a party on a 
pilgrimage, with different ends and occupations, aptly allows of 
the greatest variety of expression in tlie tales. 

SPENSER 
Born in London, 1553. — Died 1599. 

There is this difference, among many others, betwen Shak* 
speare and Spenser : — Shakspeare is never colored by the cus- 
toms of his age : what appears of contemporary character in him 

pation, said to have been first noticed by Amerigo Vespucci, occurs in 
Dante's Purgatorio : 

I mi vols! a man destra e posi mente 
All 'altro polo : e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai, fiior ch' alia prima gentc 

C. L L 2»-4. 
• From Mr. Oreen*s note. — Ed. 
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^"^DiDCHi irr*nr. — -nr afstruinrnt — unirmir ininssniBiicin ni bnvfVfc 
te^ dnntiaE bn: ii* suoiih- iki uw: yfv-tjw- m liomiii tiu*. 
vliicb has knrwii m jxusry usr^ tiiL' r tisiimsiF if jusnt m nucu^ 
liar : a lirziif snats^ a: eiidi£» f^ Tfiimanrtuin likf^ xbe nmDn^ 
til tree of Mjbi&iwr ii Sububht iut Funrn (t skTiirr if fli)tx?*vrr 
predcaninun. iLhhniirx vr± l mur-t prLisr ndosirai of 'aw ivw: 1= 

hu il>c wii tif the aosruisTL "wr^ uxt iw^'ier sr'vruv^zKttf •c ibr 

Xo DD« can apprf«;fi.if Spen»sr -srr.iinr: tamt Tcfiw^nsi ^im tb^ 
nature of allerc'ncid "irritinff. Tx» merf rtTiDftJnc»«u xawmimr 
of the word. aii«3rt»rT. — -t:- zzlk C'f onf liinr aud ibfav^br comvrT 
another, — if u* wide. Tbe trne seitiK' is liufi- — ibe «npj.'>xT:i'jrtil 
of one set of aeeuif aiid images u* oooreT in disfinu«r a n^t'oid 
meaninjT. with a liken^s u> the imarinaiicm. bui with a dinV^ 
enee to the ludeinaDdiiiE. — ibcise arrets and ixnacY^ b<^i^l^ a'» 
combined as to ibrm a bamofrenetaos whole. This ^i$tinin)i«b<« il 
fixnn metaphor, which is pan of an aD^ffoiy. Rat all<^>TT i* luM 
properly distinguishaUe from fable, otherwise than a* tbo t^T*t in* 
eludes the second, as a genus its species : for in a fable \h<^v^ mn»t 
be nothing but what is uniTersally knoxin and aoknowlo^ijistsi. but 
in an allegory tbere may be that which is now and not pn*vio«>1y 
admitted. The pictures of the grt^at mastow. es|x»oially of thr 
Italian schools, are genuine allegories. Amongst the cU«io*. tho 
multitude of their gods either precludoii allog\>r)* alti>j^[»thor. or 
else made everything allegor}-, as in the Ho#iiHiio Th^H>J^MUA ; lor 
you can scarcely distinguish betwoou jHnvor ami tho |>«*n»oui(iort 
tion of power. The Cupid and Psyche of. or found in, Apuloiup» 
is a phaenomenon. It is the Platonic mtnlo of aocituntinit tor tlio 
fall of man. The Battle of tho Soul* by Pnulontiun in «« «»«rly 
instance of Christian allegory. 

Narrative allegory is distinpuiBhod fnun niytholojry nn ro«lny 
from symbol; it is, in short, the pn»por intomicMhuiu b«»lwiM.|i 
person and personification. Whoro it is too alnm«ly imliviihrnl- 
ized, it ceases to be allegory ; this is oHon fnlt in th« rilgrint'a 

* Ptvchmiiachls.— /^</. 
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Piogim, where the chancten aie leel petibiis with juok- 
oAinee. Perhaps one of the moit enriooi wandngi -agaimt 
another attempt at nairatiye allegory on a great icale, maybe 
found in Taaso's account of what he himielf intended in and by 
his Jerusalem Delivered. 

As characteristic of Spenser, I would call your particular atten- 
tion in the first place to the indescribable sweetness and fluent 
projection of his verse, very clearly distinguishable from the deep- 
er and more interwoven harmonies of Sbakspeaie and Milton. 
This stanza is a good instance of what I mean : — 

Tet shc^ most fidthliill ladie, all this wbile 

Fonsken, wofoll, eolitarie mayd, 

Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 

In wildemesse and wasifiill deserts strayd 

To seeke her knight ; who, snbtily betrayd 

Through that late yision which th* enchaunter wron^t, 

Had her abandond; she, of nought affirayd, 

Tlirough woods and wastnes wide him daily sought. 

Yet wishe<l tydingcs none of him unto her brought 

F. Qu. R I e. S, st 8. 

2. Combined with this sweetness and fluency, the scientific 
construction of the metre of the Faery Clueene is very noticeable. 
One of Spenser's arts is that of alliteratiou, and he uses it with 
great efiect in doubling the impression of an image : — 

In leildemesse and trastful deserts — 

Through tooods and tcostnes tmlde, — 

They passe the bitter waves of Acheron, 

Where many soules sit trailing troefully. 

And come to^ry ^ood of P/degeton, 

Whereas the damned ghosts in torments fry, 

And with <harp shrilling »hrieks doth bootlesse cry, — ice. 

He is particularly given to an alternate alliteration, which is, 
perhaps, when well used, a great secret in melody : — 

A ramping lyon rushed suddenly, — 

And sad to see her sorrowful constraint, — 

And on the grasse her <&untie /imbes did /ay, — 4mx 

You can not read a page of the Faery Clueene, if you read for that 
purpose, without perceiving the intentional alliterativeness of the 
words ; and yet so skilfvdly is this managed, that it never strikes 
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any unwamed ear as artificial, or other than the result of the 
necessary movement of the verse. 

3. Spenser displays great skill in harmonizing his descriptions 
of external nature and actual incidents withr the allegorical char- 
acter and epic activity of the poem. Take these two heautiful 
;>assages as illustrations of what I mean : — 

By this the northerne wagoner had set 

His seveofol teme behind the stedfiist starre 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firme is fizt, and sendeth light from farre 

To all that in the wide deepe wandring arre ; 

And chearefull chaunticlere with his note shrill 

Had warned once, that Phoebus' fiery carre 

In hast was climbing up the easterne hill. 

Full envious that Night so long his roome did fill ; 

When those accursed messengers of hell. 

That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged spright 

Came, dice. B. i. c. 2, st. 1. 

* « » 

At last, the golden orientall gate 

Of greatest Heaven gan to open fayre ; 

And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate. 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawio hayre ; 

And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre. 

Which when the wakeful Elfe perceiv'd, streightway 

He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 

In sunbright armes and battailous array ; 

For with that Pagan proud he combat will that day. 

lb. c 6, st. 2. 

Observe also the exceeding vividness of Spenser's descriptions. 
They are not, in the true sense of the word, picturesque ; but 
are composed of a wondrous series of images, as in our dreams. 
Compare the following passage with any thing you may remem- 
ber in pari materia in Milton or Shakspeare : — 

His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightnessc and great terroiu* bredd ; 

For all the crest a dragon did enfold 

With greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 

His golden winges; his drcadfull hideous hedd. 

Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparkles fiery redd. 

That suddeine horrour to faint hartes did show ; 

And scalv tavle was streteht a<lowne his Imek full low. 
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XJpotL tlM top ofaU blf kvftk 

A boondi of hairat ditooloiird dlvMl^v 

WUh sprinlded pevU tnd coldlUl ri«i4j *«tv 

Did shaken wid teemd to dsiOMe Cor JoOItU ; 

like to aa almond tree ymoimted hfe 

On top of greene Selinia all alotM^ 

With bloesoma ^Mrare bade&ed daiiitay. 

Whose tender loeka do tremble ererj one 

At ererie little breath that imder h&Kwm ia Uowne. 

Ibi a 7» it 11^. 

4. Yoa will take etpedal note of the marrelloiu indepeodenoe 
and true imaginative absence of all particular space oi? time in 
the Faery dueene. It is in the domains neither of histoiy or 
geography ; it is ignorant of all artificial boundary, all material 
obstacles ; it is truly in land of Faery, that is, of mental space. 
The poet has placed you in a dream, a charmed sleep, and yon 
neither wish, nor have the power, to inquire where yoa are, or 
how you got there. It reminds me of some lines of my own : — 

OhI would to Allat 
The raven or the sea-mew were appointed 
To bring me food I — or rather that my soul 
Might draw in life from the uniyersal air I 
It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some ocean's boundless solitude 
To float forever with a careless course 
And think m jself the qplj being alive 1 

Rtmortt, Aot iv. ac 8. 

Indeed Spenser himself, in the conduct of his great poem, may be 
represented under the same image, his symbolizing purpose being 
his mariner's compass : — 

As pilot well expert in perilous wave, 
That to a stedfieust starre his course hath bent, 
When foggy mistes or cloudy tempests have 
The fiuthfull light of that (aire lampe yblent. 
And ooverd Heaven with hideous dreriment ; 
Upon his card and compas firmes bis eye, 
The maysters of his long experiment, 
And to them does the steddj.helme apply. 
Bidding his winged vessell fairely forward fly. 

R iL 0. 7, st 1. 
So tho poet through the realms of allegory. 

5. You should note the quintessential character of Christian 
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chiTalry in all hia characters, but more eepocMlly ia hia women. 
The Giefiks, except perb&pc, in Homer, seem to h&ve had no 
way of making their womea iateresting^ but by 'iiwoting them, 
as in the inMancwa of the tragic Medea, Electra, Uc. Contnut 
■uch chantctera with Spenser's Una, who exhibits no promineat 
feature, has no particularizatioD, but produces the same feeling 
that a statue does, whon con tern platod at a distance : — 

From her fajre head her fillet «he undight, 

And lAjd her atnU aEJdc : her imgeU bee, 

A« the ^eat eye of Heaven, shjned bright. 

And made b auaahiae ia the shndy pUce ; 

Did Derer mortal eje beh.)ld such heaienly graee. 

R i. t S, St. *. 
6. lu Spen^r we Bee the brightfst and purest form of that 
nationality which was so common a characteristic of our elder 
poets. There is nothing unamiable, nothing contemptuous of 
others, in it. To glorify their couiitrj' — to elevate England into 
a queen, au einpr(«s_of the heart— this was their passion and ob- 
ject ; and how dear and important au object it was or may be, 
let Spain, in the recollectioa of her Cid, declare ! Tliete is ti 
great magic in national names. What a damper to all interest 
is a list of native East Indian merchants I Unknown names ara 
non-conductora ; they stop all sympathy. Ko one of our poeti 
has touched this string more exquisitely than Spenser ; especially 
in his chronicle of the British Kings (B. ii. ^.- 10), and the mar- 
riage of the Thames with the Medway (B, iv, c. 11), in both 
which passages the mere names constitute half the pleasure we 
receive. To the same, feeling we must in particular attribute 
Spenser's sweet reference to Ireland : — 

Ne thtnce tbolrishe rivers ubMut wcra; 

Sitb DO leue foinouB Ihou the rnt thej be, &^ lb. 

And UulU mine, whoae wavea I vMlom fau^t to we«p. 

IK 

; And there is a beautiful passage of the same sort in the Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again : — 



Lastly, the great and prevailing character of Spenser'* mind ia 
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fancy imdor ibo owiditioM of ifnaginatwn, w aa •■« utmuBl tal 
not always actiTe power. He has an imaginalife fiuMj, but b» 
has not imagination, in kind cac degree, as Shakqieaze and Kihoa 
haTO ; the holdest effort of his poweis in this way is the ehane- 
ter of Tains.* Add to this a lemimne tenderness and almost 
maidenly pnrity of feeling, and above all, a deep mi»al oameali 
nesB which produces a believing sympathy and aoqniesoenoe in 
the reader, and yon have a tderably adequate view of Spenser^s 
intelleetual being. 



LECTURE VII. 

BEN JONBQN, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, AND MASSINOER 

A coNTEBiPORART is lathcr an ambiguous term, when applied 
to authors. It may simply mean that cue man lived and wrote 
while another was yet alive, however deeply the former may 
have been indebted to the latter as his model. There have been 
instances in the literary world that might remind a botanist of a 
singular sort of parasite plant, which rises above ground, indepen- 
dent and unsupported, an apparent original ; but trace its roots, 
and you will find the fibres all terminating in the root of another 
plant at an unsuspected distance, which, perhaps, from^want of 
sun and genial soil, and the loss of sap, has scarcely been able to 
peep above the ground. — ^Or the word may mean those whose 
compositions were contemporaneous in such a sense as to preclude 
all likelihood of the one having borrowed from the other. In the 
latter sense, I should call Ben Jonson a contemporary of Shak- 
speare, though he long survived him ; while I should prefer the 
phrase of inmiediate successors for Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massinger, though they too were Shakspeare^s contemporaries in 
the former sense. 

* R 6. Legend of ArtegilL— JS^ 
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BEN JONSON .♦ 
Born, 1674.~-Died, 1637. 

Ben Jonson is original ; he is, indeed, the only one of the great 
dramatists of that day who was not either directly produced, or 
very greatly modified, by Shakspeare. In truth, he diflcrs from 
our great master in every thing — in form and in substance— and 
betrays no tokens of his proximity. He is not original in the 
same way as Shakspeare is original ; but after a fashion of his 
own, Ben Jonson is most truly original. 

The characters in his plays are, in the strictest sense of the 
term, abstractions. Some very prominent feature is taken from 
the whole man, and that single feature or humor is made the 
baas upon which the entire character is built up. Ben Jonson^s 
dramatis penonct are almost as fixed as the masks of the an- 
cient actors ; you know fixtm the first scene — sometimes from the 
lijst of names— -exactly what every one of them is to be. He was 
a very accurately observing man ; but he cared only to observe 
what was external or open to, and likely to impress, the senses. 
He individualizes, not so much, if at all, by the exhibition of 
moral or intellectual difierences, as by the varieties and contrasts 
of manners, modes of speech and tricks of temper ; as in such 
characters as Puntarvolo, Bobadill, bcc. 

I believe there is not one whim or afiectation in common life 
noted in any memoir of that age which may not be found drawn 
and firamed in some comer or other of Ben Jonson^s dramas ; and 
tliej have this merit, in common vri^h Hogarth's prints, that nort 
a angle circumstance is introduced in them which does not play 
npon, and help to bring out, the dominant humor or hum/^n of 
the piece- Indeed I ought very particularly to call your attem- 
tkm to the extraordinar}' skill shown by Ben Jonson in oontri viog 
stnations ibr the display of h:« cbaracVfrs t In la/r% his care and 
anxiety in this mal^^r l*A Urn Vj (irj what ficarc-eh* axiv 'A the 
dramatists of that a^e did — that if. invent his plot;. It it not 
a fint pemsal that rumc^ff ioi the fuij perroerptioo of the frlabcrate 
aitifioe of the plc-tf if the Alcber/jin and the ftJeat Wcwoan >— 

» Fran Mr. Gt«^*i vt^.-^Ri. 

f *- Ib J«ik«'» fneciK nrr^wiiocA,'' wrt fMiJ*«rHL '^ ft ifant «f «ii»i>rrid^r«> 
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tluit of the fonner u abaolata perfetitkn fiiir a 
meat, and an unexpected, yet natural, crvolntkn. 

Ben JonBon exhibits a steriing Eagtiih dietkn, and ha has with 
great slqll oontrived varieties of oonitnicticQ ; but hk at|^ it 
raxely sweet or hannonioiu, in oonseqaeiioe of ha lahor ttt^^diBt 
and strength being so evident. In all his vporks, inr womb or 
prose, there is an extraordinary opoknoe Of thttiig^t ; botitis tho 
produce of an amassing power in the author, and not of a growth 
firom within. Indeed a large proportion of Ben Jonson'stiioiighta 
may be traced to classic or obscure modem writers, by thoKwho 
are learned and curious enough to follow the steps of this lobnsl, 
surly, and observing draimattst. 



DEAUMOHT. Born, 1686.*— Died, iei5-ie. 
FLETCHER Born, 1679.— Died, 1626. 

Mr. Weber, to whose taste, industry, and appropriate emdition« 
we owe, I will not say the best (for that would be saying little), 
but a good, edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, has complimented 
the Fhilaster, which he himself describes as inferior to the Maid's 
Tragedy by the same writers, as but little below the noblest of 
Shakspeare's plays, Lear, Macbeth, Othello, &c., and consequently 
implying the equality, at least, of the Maid's Tragedy ; — and an 
eminent living critic, — ^who in the manly wit, strong sterling 
sense, and robust style of his original works, had presented the 
best possible credentials of office, as charge d'affaires of literature 
in general, — and who by bis edition of Massinger — a work in 
which there was more for an editor to do, and in which more was 
actually well done, than in any similar work vrithin ^y knowl- 
edge — ^has proved an especial right of authority in the apprecia- 
tion of dramatic poetry, and hath potentially a double voice with 
the public in his ot^ti right and in that of the critical synod, 
where, &e princeps seTtatus, he possesses^ it by his prerogative, — 
has affirmed that Shakspeare's superiority to his contemporaries 

* Mr. Dyee thinks that " Beaumont's birth ought to be fixed at a some- 
what earlier date," because, in t))<B' Funeral Certificate on the decease, of his 
Dather, dated 22d April, 1598, he is said to be of the age of thirteen ytart or 
more ; and because *' at the age of twelve, 4th February, 1696-7,". aooording 
to Wood's Ath. OnoKU ^ he was admitted a gentleman-oomiBOiier of Broad* 
gateeHaU." 
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deptk of ihonsin ^. n-. h equalif^c m BAaumcw* avii: rtiM«*ht«i 
BcD Jmuon aiir Vi aimnjrsr ** 

Of "wn I aiL enrasTC u trea: n. anoTber L^rtuTr 1: t> r. jy^ 
ms cyf many epecitf and a: preseii; ] shal. mi!x «a> :hn'. thr 
aprcM* "whicL h uiedom man: n. Shakspe-an- » «r C4>iiuiio!i*h 
Shaksperisn. and m n» essenrt $r mierwovr*!: m'ith al. hi> oihoi 
characieriBUr cxcsliencies tha: i an: Miually lurannhh o: *\»ni 
prehendinc:. both iipv r can bt- dexachec ihiir. hij- othe^r powrs. 
and bcrvr. beimr dispajnit- u. kind iron: ihr wi: ni r-ont^nip<«rRn- 
dramatietE. n rax: be rompared ttiii: ibeirs- ir* di^rrw And apt in 
— the detacmnen: and the praptii'abLijn* of Thr pompaTi*nn hoina 
gnjolod — ^I sbould. 1 roufes Ik- raiber inrJincd Tr mnws^r thr 
cxmtxaiT : — and in the mos: ronunon Fpecif* nf 'wil. and in thr or- 
dinary application of the temi, tc yield ihif particnliiT palm t/^ 
Beamnont and Fletcher. •whniE here and horcafroT 1 take fij^ on<* 
poet with two name? — ^leaviiiir undivided mhiit a n»ro lovr and 
■till rarer wmrenialitr have united. At leas;. 1 havo novor K»on 
able t« distinpzish the presenre of FictrhoT dnrinc thr htr oi 
Beamnont, noi the absence of Eoaumon: dnrinc ih<^ Muvival of 
Fletcher. 

But waiving, or rather deferrinff this quoslion, 1 pvol«'>l A)L'Ain»t 
ibc remainder of the position tw tifto. And indcis^, mIhI*-! 1 ojin 
never, I trust, show mysell" blind to tho various moritn oi .lon»M»«. 

imnont and Fletcher, and Massinffor. or in»«oni«iblo t«> \)w 
of the merits which they ]">o««cfi« in common, or \o tht» 
•pecific excellencies which pive to oacli of th<* lhn*c a >voilli of 
his own — I confess, that one main objoot o{ \h\n UinMuiv \\n» u\ 
prove that Shakspeares eminence is his «nvn, and %w\ thai «»1 In* 
age ;^-even as the pinc-applc. the melon, and the (nMinl iiinv 
grow on the same bed ; — ^\*ca, the same cinMimHlani'OH »»! x^niiiiih 
and soil may be necessary to their full «l«»v*»ln|»miMif. \fl iln in»i 
account for the golden hue, the ambrosial flavor. iIh* |if*il«M'l «lMip«> 
of the pine-apple, or the tufted cn)\vn on its hoad V^'imM OhH 
those, who seek to twist it off. could hut pr«»tniiu> u« iii Omn In 
stance to make it the periu of an fM|u»l iiuft>f>itiiiii ' 

What had a granunuttcalond louical tumniBiou*')- (mi IIm* i*hi 

what could be put toifctlier and rr*|ir<'»('Mt<*i| i(j Um« cy*' Umiw 

• S«^ Mr. Oifliird*^ iiifi«.#<'ifin'ii « • liti- I'lliCi'-n "'f Mm* •(•i|/i t A'«/ 
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poets took frcMi theear andqre, wnbhacJDBdbyaiyatfBit^ 
inwaid impofisilnlity ;— just asa man soi^ put togotlwr a fou- 
ter of an orange, a quarter of an apple, and the like of a lemoA 
and a pomegranate, and make it look like one nmnd d i^e ne 
colored fruit. But nature, which woika from within hy evohitioa 
and assimilation according to a law, can not do 80» nor ooold 
Shakspeare ; for he too worked in the spirit of nittuie, by otoIt- 
ing the germ from within hy the imaginative power aoooidiqg to 
an idea. For as the power of seeing is to light, so is an idea in 
mind to a law in nature. They are correlatives, -whkik nppoae 
each other. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are mere aggi^gatiKiiis 
without unity ; in the Shaksperian drama there is a vitality 
which grows and evolves itself from within — a key-note which 
guides and controls the harmonies throughout What is Leai ?— 
It is storm and tempest — ^the thunder at first grumUing in the 
far horizon, then gathering around us, and at length hursting in 
fury over our heads — succeeded by a breaking of the clouds for a 
while, a last flash of lightning, the closing in of night, and the 
single hope of darkness ! And Romeo and Juliet ? — It is a spring 
day, gusty and beautiful in the mom, and closing like an Apiil 
evening with the song of the nightingale ;* — ^M'hilst Macbeth is 
deep and earthy — composed to the subterranean music of a 
troubled conscience, which converts ever}' thing into the A\-ild and 
fearful I 

Doubtless from mere observation, or from the occasional simi- 
larity of the writer's own character, more or less in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and other such writers will happen to be in corres- 
pondence with nature, and still more in apparent compatibility 
with it. But yet the false source is alwap discoverable, first by 
the gross contradictions to nature in so many other parts, and 
secondly, by the want of the impression which Shakspeare makes, 
that the thing said not only might have been said, but that noth- 
ing else could be substituted, so as to excite the same sense of its 
exquisite propriety. I have always thought the conduct and ex- 
pressions of Othello and lago in the last scene, when lago is 

* Was dcr Duft cines sudlichca FrAhllDgs berauschendee, der Gesang 
der Nachtigall sehnsuchtiges, das erste Aufblfkhimg der Rose wollustigw 
hat, das athmet aas diesem Gedicht. — Schlege1> Dram. Vorletungen, VoL 
iii. p. 107. 
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brought in piitoQer, a wonderiiil instance of ShakBpeare'g con- 
aunuDate judgment : — 

Olh. I look dovn towards bis feet ;— but that's a Eible. 

If tbAt tbou be'st a devil, I can not IdU tbee. 
logo. 1 ble«d. Sir ; bat Dot kiU'd. 
OUL t am Dot lorr; D«ither, 

Think what a volley of ezecTations and defiances Beaumont and 
Fletcher would have poured forth here I 

Indeed Maasinger and Ben Jonson are both more perfect in 
tbeii kind than Beaumont and Fletcher ; the former in the story 
and afiecting incidents ; the latter in the exhibition of manners 
and peculiarities, whims in language, and vanities of appearance. 

There is, however, a diversity of the most dangerous kind here. 
Shakspeare shaped lus characters out of the nature within ; but 
we can not so safely say, out of his own nature as an individual 
pereon. No '. this latter is itself but a natnra nattirata — an ef- 
fect, a product, not a power. It was yhakspeare's prerogative 
to have the universal, which is potentially iu each particular, 
opened out to him, the homo gcnaalis, not us an abetraction 
from observation of a variety of men, but as the substance capa- 
ble of endless modifications, of which his own personal existence 
was but one, and to use this one as the eye that beheld the other, 
and as the tongue that could convey the discover)'. There is no 
greater or more common vice in dramatic vniters than to draw 
out of themselves. How I — alone and iu the self-sufficiency of 
my study, as all men are apt lo be proud in their dreams — 
ahould like to be talking /^i>ig ■' Shakspcare, iti composing, had 
no I, but the / representative. In Beaumont and Fletcher you 
have descriptions of characters by t)ie poet rather than the char- 
acters themselves : we are told, and impressively told, of their 
being ; but we rarely or never feel that they actually are. 

Beaumont and Fletcher are the most IjTical of our dramatists. 
I think their comedies the best part of their works, although 
there are scenes of very deep tragic interest in some of their 
plays. I particularly recommend Monsieur Thomas for good 
pore comic humor. 

There is, occasionally, considerable hcense iu their dramas ; 
■nd this opens a subject much needing vindication and soimd ex- 
poaition. but which is beset with such difficulties for a Lecturer, 
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that I mmk pa» H by. Only ai ftr •• Btuiaipmn m 

I own, I can with leM pain admit a&nlt inldm-lluui b^aa 
ezciue for it I will not, therefore, attempt to palliate the gw 
neM that actually exists in his plays by the mmtntna of hit afs, 
or by the far greater coarseness of all his ccmtemporaxieB* eseepl- 
ing Spenser, who is himself not wholly blameless* thongfa nearly 
80 ; — ^fbr I place Shakspeare's merit on being of no age. Bat I 
would clear away what is, in my judgment, not his, as that scene 
of the Porter* in Macbeth, and many other such parages, and 
abstract what is coarse in manners only, and all that whieh finm 
the frequency of our own vices, we associate with hisworda. If 
this were truly done, little that could be justly repiehensible 
would remain. Compare the vile comments, oflensiTe and de- 
fensive, on Pope*s 

Lost thro* soiiM gentle strainers, db& 

with the worst thing in Shakspeare, or even in Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; and then consider how unfair the attack is on our old 
dramatists ; especially because it is an attack that can not be 
properly answered in that presence in which an answer would be 
most desirable, from the painful nature of one part of the posi- 
tion ; but this very pain is almost a demonstration of its false- 
hood ! 

MASSINGER 
Born at Salisbury, 1684.— Died, 1640. 

With regard to Massinger, observe, 

1. The vein of satire on the times ; but this is not as in Shaks- 
peare, where the natures evolve themselves according to their 
incidental disproportions, from excess, deficiency, or mislocation, 
of one or more of the component elements ; but is merely satire 
on what is attributed to them by others. 

2. His excellent metre — ^a better model for dramatists in gen- 
eral to imitate than Shakspeare's,— even if a dramatic taste ex- 
isted in the frequenters of the stage, and could be gratified in the 
present size and management, or rather mismanagement, of the 
two patent theatres. I do not mean that Massinger^s verse is 
superior to Shakspeare's or equal to it. Far from it ; bat it is 

* Act il sc. 8. 
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nmeh more easily constructed, and may be more successfully 
adopted by writers in the present day. It is the nearest approach 
to the language of real life at all compatible with a fixed metre. 
In Massinger, as all our poets before Dryden, in order to make 
harmonious Terse in the reading, it is absolutely necessary that 
the meaning should be understood ; — when the meaning is once 
seen, then the harmony is perfect. Whereas in Pope and in most 
of the writers who followed in his school, it is the mechanical 
metre which determines the sense. 

3. The impropriety, and indecorum of demeanor in his favorite 
characters, as in Bertoldo in the Maid of Honor, who is a swag- 
gerer, talking to his sovereign what no sovereign could endure, 
and to gentlemen what no gentlemen would answer without 
pulling his nose. 

4. Shakspeare's Ague-cheek, Osric, &c., are displayed through 
others, Iq the course of social intercourse, by the mode of their 
performing some office in which they are employed ; but Massin- 
ger*s Sylli come forward to declare themselves fools ab arbitriu7}i 
auctoris, and so the diction alwn ;. s needs the subintelligitur (' the 
man looks as if he thought so and so,') expressed in the language 
of the satirist, and not in that of the man himself: — 

Sylli. You may, niadain. 
Perhaps, believe that I iu tliia use art 
To make you dote upon me, by exposing 
My more than most rare features to your view ; 
But I, as I have ever done, deal simply, 
A mark of sweet simplicity, ever noted 
In the family of the Syllis. llierefore, lady, 
Look not with too much contemplation on me ; 
If you do, you are in the suds. 

Maid of Honor, Act I sc. 2. 

The author mixes his own feelings and judgments concerning the 
presumed fool ; but the man himself, till mad, fights up against 
them, and betrays, by his attempts to modify them, that he is no 
fool at all, but one gifled with activity and copiousness of thought, 
image and expression, which belong not to a fool, but to a man 
of wit making himself merry with his own charac 

5. There is an utter want of preparation in the < e i 
of Massmger's characters, as in Camiola and Aurelia in t 

of Honor. Why? Because the dramatis penona 
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plannad each by itielf . Whereas in Sbafapeus, tbAplq^kayi^ 
genesia ; each character has, indeed, a li& of its own» and is an 
individuum of itself, but yet an organ of the ivhole, as the heait 
in the human body. Shakspeare was a great compaxative anato- 
mist. 

Hence MasBinger and all, indeed, but Shakspeare, take a disliks 
to their own characters, and spite themselves upon them by making 
them talk like fools or monsters; as Fulgentio in his visit to 
Camiola (Act ii. sc. 2). Hence too, in Massinger, the continued 
flings at kings, courtiers, and all the favorites of fortune, like one 
who had enough of intellect to see injustice in his own infisriority 
in the share of the good things of life, but not genius enough to 
rise above it, and forget himself Beaumcmt and Fletcher have 
the same vice in the opposite pole, a servility of sentiment and a 
spirit of partisanship with the monarchical faction. 

6. From the want of a guiding point in Massinger^s characters, 
you never know what they are about. In fact they have no 
character. 

7. Note the faultiness of his soliloquies, with connectives and 
arrangements that have no other motive but the fear lest the au- 
dience should not understand him. 

8. A play of Massinger's produces no one single effect, whether 
arising from the spirit of the whole, as in the As You Like It ; 
or from any one indisputably prominent character, as Hamlet. 
It is just '* which you like best, gentlemen I" 

9. The unnaturally irrational passions and strange whims of 
feeling which Massinger delights to draw, deprive the reader of 
all sound interest in the characters ; — as in Mathias in the Picture, 
and in other instances. 

10. The comic scenes in Massinger not only do not harmonize 
with the tragic, not only interrupt the feeling, but degrade the 
characters that are to form any part in the action of the piece, 
so as to render them unfit for any tragic interest. At least, they 
do not concern, or act upon, or modify, the principal characters. 
As when a gentleman is insulted by a mere blackguard, — it is 
the same as if any other accident of nature had occurred, a pig 
run under his legs, or his horse thrown him.. There is no dra- 
matic interest in it. 

I like Massinger's comedies better than his tragedies, although 
where the situation requires it, he often rises into the truly tragic 
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and pathetic. He' excels in narration, and for the most part dis- 
plays his mere story with skill. But he is not a poet of high im- 
agination ; he is like a Flemish painter, in whose delineations 
ohjects appear as they do in nature, have the same force and 
truth, and produce the same efiect upon the spectator. But 
Shakspeare is heyond this ; he always hy metaphors and figures 
involves in the thing considered a universe of past and possible 
experiences ; he mingles earth, sea and air, gives a soul to every 
thing, and at the same time that he inspires human feelings, adds 
a dignity in his images to human nature itself : — 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye ; 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy, <to. 

33d Sonnet. 

NOTES ON MASSINGER. 

Have I not overrated Gifibrd's edition of Massiuger ? — Not, — 
if I have, as but just is, main reference to the restitution of the 
text ; but yes, perhaps, if I were talking of the notes. These 
are more .often wrong than right. In the Maid of Honor, act i. 
BC. 6, Astutio describes Fulgentio as "A gentleman, yet no lord.'* 
Gifibrd supposes a transposition of the press for " No gentleman, 
yet a lord." But this would have no connection with what fol- 
lows ; and we have only to recollect that " lord" means a lord 
of lands, to see that the after-lines are explanatory. He is a man 
of high birth, but no landed property ; — as to the former, he is a 
distant branch of the blood royal ; — as to the latter, his whole 
rent hes in a narrow compass, the king's ear ! Li the same scene 
the text stands : 

Bert. No ! they arc useful 
For your imitation ; — I remember you, Ac ; — 

and Giffbrd condemns Mason's conjecture of * initiation' as void 
of meaning and harmony. Now my ear deceives me if ' initia- 
tion* be not the right word. In fact, ' imitation' is utterly imper- 
tinent to all that follows. Bertoldo tells Antonio that he had 
been initiated in the manners suited to the court by two or three 
sacred beauties, and that as similar experience would be equally 
useful for his initiation into the camj^ Not a word of his imita- 
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turn. Bendee, I say the rhythm reqnirat *initi«tipii,* aad k bait 
as the Tene now standi. 

* Two or three tales, each in itself independent of the otbsn^ 
and united only hy making the persons that are the agents in 
the Btoiy the rdatiions of those in the other, as when a hind- 
weed or thread is twined ipund a hunch of flowers, each haying 
its own root— and this novel nairrative in d^io^gtie— «uch \b the 
character of Massinger's plays. — That the juxtaposition and the 
tying together hy a common thread, which goes round this and 
round that, and then round them all, twine and intertwine, are 
contrived ingeniously — that the component tales are well chosen, 
and the whole well and conspicuously told ; so as to excite and 
sustain the mind hy kindling and keeping alive the curiosity of 
the reader — that the language is most puie, equally free from 
hookishnesB and from vulgarism, from the peculiarities of the 
School, and the transiencies of fashion, whether fine or coarse ; 
that the rhythm and metre are incomparahly good, and form the 
very model of dramatic versification, flexible and seeming to rise 
out of the passions, so that whenever a line sounds immetrical, 
the speaker may be certain he has recited it amiss, either that 
he has misplaced or misproportioned the emphasis, or neglected 
the acceleration or retardation of the voice in the pauses (all 
which tlie mood or passion would have produced in the real 
Agent, and therefore demand from the Actor or |JS3lt!r|) and 
that read aright the blank verse is not less smooth than varied, 
a rich harmony, puzzling the fingers, but satisf}nng the ear — ^these 
are Massinger's characteristic merits. 

Among the varieties of blank verse Massinger is fond of the 
anapsest in the first and third foot, as : 

'' T6 your mOre | than inas | culine rea | sdn 
that I commands *6m|| — "t 

The Chmrdian, Act i. sc. 2. 

* T^e notes on MasBinger which follow were transcribed from aeopy of 
that dramatbt's works, belonging to Mr. Gillman. I do not know whcnee 
the first was taken by the original editor. 

f Gififbrd divides the lines in question thus : 

" OoDunand my sensual appetites. 

Calip, As vassals to 

Your more than masculine reason, that oonunands them." 

But it is obviously better to make the first line end with " yaaaals," so as to 
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of the ■econd Paeon (u -uv) in the first foot fbllowod by 
finir trochees (- u) as : 

" S6 gre^dllj | lOng ibr, | knOw th6ir | 
titiU I atidns." lb. ib. 

The emphasis too has a decided influence on the metre, and, con- 
traiy to the metres of the Greek and Roman claMicn, nt Umni 
to all their more common sorts of verse, as the hexainctt^r uiid 
hex and pentameter, Alchaic, Sapphic, ice. has an cHMtMitiiil 
agency on the character of the feet and power of the vrrm*. Onti 
instance only of this I recollect in Theocritus : 

milew Homer's *^^£(> "^Q^f, may (as I believe) be deemed an- 
other-^For I can not bring my ear to believe that Ilomor would 
ha^e perpetrated such a cacophony as *Jl(feg, "j^^fsg. 

'* In fear | my chaastectce | may be | huh- 
pected." I lb. ib. 

In short, musical notes are required to ex])Iain Massin^er — inotroH 
in addition to prosody. When a speech is interru]>t(ul, or ouu 
of the characters speaks aside, the last syllable of the former 
speech and first of the succeeding Massinger counts but for tmn, 
because both are supposed to be spoken at the same moment. 

" And felt the sweetness off.'' 

" Jloic her mouth nuis over." 

Ib. ib. 

Emphasis itself is twofold, the rap and the drawl, or the em- 
phasis by quality of sound, and that by quantity — the hammer, 
and the spatula — ^the latter over 2, 3. 4 syllables or even a whole 
line. It is in this that the actors and speakers are generally 
speaking defective, they can not equilibrate an emphasis, or 
spread it over a number of syllables, all emphasized, sometimes 
equally, sometimes unequally. 

give it only the one oyer-running syllable, which is so oomnum in the last 
foot. 




LECTURE VIII. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

CERVANTES. 

Born at Madrid, 1547 ; — Shakspeare, 1564 ; both put offmor- 
taiity on the same day, the 23d of April, 1616, — ^the one in the 
sirty-ninth, the other in the fifty-second, year of his life. The 
resemblance in their phpiognomies is striking, but with a pre- 
dominance of acuteness in Cervantes, and of reflection in Shak- 
speare, which is the specific difference between the Spanish and 
English characters of mind. 

I. The nature and eminence of Sj-mbolical writing ; — 

II. Madness, and its difl'orent sorts (considered without preten- 
sion to medical science) ; — 

To each of these, or at least to my own notions respecting 
them, I must devote a few words of explanation, in order to ren- 
der the af\er-critique on Don (Quixote, the master-work of Cer- 
vantes' and his country's genius, easily and throughout intelli- 
gible. This is not the least valuable, though it may most of\en 
be felt by us both as the heaviest and least entertaining portion 
of these critical disquisitions : for ^Wthout it, I must have foregone 
one at least of the two appropriate objects of a Lecture, that of 
interesting you during its deliveiy, and of leaving behind in your 
minds the genns of after-thought, and the materials for future 
enjoyment. To have been assured by several of my intelhgent 
auditors that they have reperused Hamlet or Othello with in- 
creased satisfaction in consequence of the new points of ^^ew in 
which I had placed those characters — is the highest compliment 
I could receive or desire ; and should the address of this evening 
open out a new source of pleasure, or enlarge the former in your 
penisal of Don (iuixote, it will compensate for the failure of 
any personal or temporar}' object. 

I. The Symbolical can not. perhaps, be better defined in dis- 
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tinotion from the Allegorical, thaa that it is always itself a part of 
that, of the whole of which it is the representetive. — " Here 
comes a sail" — (that is, a ship) is a symbolical expression. *' Be- 
hold our lion I" when we' speak of some gallant soldier, is alle- 
gorical. Of most importance to our present subject is this point, 
that the latter (the allegory) can not be other than spoken con- 
sciously ; — whereas in the former (the symbol) it is very possible 
that the general truth represented may be working unconsciously 

in the writer's mind during the construction of the symbol ; 

and it proves itself by being produced out of his own mind, — as 
the Don duixote out of the perfectly sane mind of Cervantes ; 
and not by outward observation, or historically. The advantage 
of symbolical writing over allegory is, that it presumes no diii- 
j unction of faculties, but simple predominance. 
II. * Madness may be divided as — 

1 . hypochondriasis ; or, the man is out of his senses. 

2. derangement of the understanding ; or, the man is out 
of his wits. 

3. loss of reason. 

4. frenzy, or derangement of the sensations. 
Cervantes' s own preface to Don duixote is a perfect model of 

the gentle, everywhere intelligible, irony in the best essays of 
the Tatler and the Spectator. Equally natural and easy, Cer- 
vantes is more spirited than Addison ; whilst he blends with the 
terseness of Swifl, an exquisite flow and music of style, and above 
all, contrasts with the latter by the sweet temper of a superior 
mind, which saw the follies of mankind, and was even at the 
moment sujSering severely under hard mistreatment ;* and yet 
seems everywhere to have but one thought as the undersong — 
•* Brethren I with all your faults I love you still !"— or as a 
mother that chides the child she loves, with one hand holds up 
the rod, and with the other wipes off each tear as it drops ! 

Don duixote was neither fettered to the earth by want, nor 
holden in its embraces by wealth ;— of which, with the temper- 
ance natural to his country, as a Spaniard, he had both far too 
little, and somewhat too much, to be under any necessity of think- 

* Bien eomo quien te engendrd en una earcelf donde toda incomodidad 
tuns tu auienio, y todo ituU rwido hoot m habUadon. like one yoa maj 
inppoee bom in a prison, where erery inoonvenienoe keeps its reeideoee, 
and erery dismal sound its habitation. Pre£ Jarvis's IV.^JUL 

VOL. rv M 
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ing about it. Hit age too, fifty, may be well aiqppowi topravent 
his mind from being tempted out of itself by any of the lower 
passions ;?— while his habits, as a very early riser and a keen 
spcnrtsman, were such as kept his spare body in sernoeaUe nb- 
jection to his will, and yet by the play of hope that acoompaniea 
pursuit, not only permitted, but assisted, his £uicy in shaping 
what it would. Nor must we omit his meagreness and entire 
featureliness, face and frame, which Cervantes gives us at once : 
" It is said that his surname was Quizada or Quesada,*' kc. — 
even in this trifle showing an exquisite judgment ; — just onoe inr 
sinuating the association of lantern-jaws into the reader's mind, 
yet not retaining it obtrusiyely like Uie names in old farces and in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, — but taking for the regular appellative 
one which had the no meaning of a proper name in real life, and 
which yet was capable of recalling a number of very difierent, 
but all pertinent, recollections, as old armor, the precious metals 
hidden in the ore, &c. Don Q,uixotc*s leanness and featureliness 
are happy exponents of the excess of the fbrmative or imaginative 
in him, contrasted with Sancho's plump rotimdity, and recipiency 
of external impression. 

He has no knowledge of the sciences or scientific arts which 
give to the meanest portions of matter an intellectual interest, 
and which enable the mind to decipher in the world of the senses 
the invisible agency — ^that alone, of which the world's phenom- 
ena are the effects and manifestations, — and thus, as in a mirror, 
to contemplate its owp reflex, its life in the powers, its invagina- 
tion in the symbolic forms, its moral instincts in the final causes, 
and its reason in the laws of material nature : but— estranged 
from all the motives to observation from self-interest — ^the persons 
that surround him too few and too familiar to enter into any con- 
nection with his thoughts, or to require any adaptation of his con- 
duct to their particular characters or relations to himself — ^his 
judgment lies fallow, with nothing to excite, nothing to employ 
it. Yet, — and here is the point, where genius even of the most 
perfect kind, allotted but to few in the course of many ages, does 
not preclude the necessity in part, and in part counterbalance the 
craving by sanity of judgment, without wliioh ^renins cither can 
not be, or can not at least manifest itself, — the dependency of our 
nature asks for some confirmation from without, though it be only 
from the shadows of other men's fictions. 





he Kild DttoT wrea of tnUt land to jiiii iIimi boob of kagjit-fT nutij , ^rf 
eUTtfd hooie >D lie eoold 1^ iMOdi OB of tkitt knd !— C 1. 

The more remote theae imumoe* wen bna the lingnage of 
commoQ life, the more akin on that veiy wctmitt wore th^ to 
the ahapeleas dreaina and itriviogs of his own minil ; — a mW, 
which possessed not the highest order ofgeniiu which lives in an 
atmosphere of power over mankiod, bat that minoi kind which, 
in its restleaaneea. seeks foi a vivid iepre*eiitative of its own 
wishes, and substitutes the niovemeats of that objective poppet 
ibi au exercise of actual powet in and by itself. The more wild 
and improbable these romances were, the more were they akin to 
his will, which had been in the habit of acting as an nnlimited 
monarch over the creations of his fancy ! Hence observe how 
the startling of the remaining comiDon sense, like a glimmering 
before its death, in the notice of the impossible-improbable of Don 
Behanis, is dismissed by Don Q,uixote as impertinent — 

St kad tome douU' aa to the dresdliil woniida which Don Belituus gare 
•ad received : for he iiasgiDed. that notwiUintandiag the most expert lor- 
geoDshid cured him, his face aodvbole body mnst sUIl be full of seam* and 
•cart. Ntttrthtltn^ be eommendcd in his author the eoncluding his book . 
with a promise of tliat unGnishabie adrenture ! — C. 1. 

Hence also his gist intention to turn author ; but who. with 
snch a r«sUes3 stru^le within him, would content himself with 
writing in a remote village among apathists and ignorants ? 
During his colloquies with the village-priest and the harbe^slIr• 
goon, in which the fervor of critical oontroveny feeds the passiou 
and gives reality to its object — what more natural than that 
the mental striving should become an eddy ? — madness may per- 
haps be defined as the circling in a stream which should be pro- 
giemive and adaptive ; Bon Q,uiTote giowi at length to be a man 
out of bis wits \ his understanding Is deranged ; and hence with- 
out the least deviation from the truth of nature, without losing 
• JVo Mtofr* anv Mm CM.— ££ \ Pmra ee^ taio.—Bi. 
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the letst trait of pexBonal individiudity, he heoomes a whrtantial 
living allegory, or perBonification of the reafloii and the moral 
sense, divested of the judgment and the understanding. 'Sancho 
ii the converse. He is the common sense without xeaMa or 
imagination ; and Cervantes not only shows the exoellenee and 
power of reason in Don Gluixote, hut in hoth him and Sancho the 
mischiefs resulting firom a severance of the two main constituents 
of sound intellectual and moral action. Put him and his master 
together, and they form a perfect intellect ; hut they are separa- 
ted and without cement ; and hence each having a need of the 
other for its own completeness, each has at times a mastery over 
the other. For the common sense, although it may see the prac- 
tical inapplicability of the dictates of the imagination or abstract 
reason, yet can not help submitting to them. These two charac- 
ters possess the world, alternately and interchangeably the cheater 
and the cheated. To impersonate them, and to combine the per- 
manent with the individual, is one of the highest creations of 
genius, and has been achieved by Cervantes and Shakspeare, al- 
most alone. 



Observations on particular passages, — 

B. L c. 1. But not altogether approving of his having broken it to pieces 
with so much ease, to secure himself from the like danger for the future, 
he made it over again, fencing it with small bars of iron within, in such a 
mauner, (hat he rested satisfied of its strength ; and witfiotU caring to make a 
fresh experiment on it, he approved and looked upon it as a most excellent 
helmet. 

His not trying his improved skull-cap is an exquisite trait of 
human character, founded on the oppugnancy of the soul in such 
a state to any disturbance by doubt of its own broodings. Even 
the long deliberation about his horse's name is full of meaning ; 
— ^for in these day-dreams the greater part of the history passes 
and is carried on in words, which look forward to other words as 
what will be said of them. 

lb. Near the place where he lived, there dwelt a very comely country 
lass, with whom ho had formerly l^en in love ; though, as it is supposed, 
she never knew it, nor troubled herself about it 

The nascent love for the country lass, but without any attempt 
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at utteraace, or an opportunity of knowing her except as the 
hint — the 6r» lai«— of the inward imagination, is happily con- 
ceived in hoth parts ; — first, as confirmative of the shrinking hack 
of the mind on itself, and its dread of having a cherished image 
destroyed hy its own judgment ; and secondly, as showing how 
necessarily love is the passion of novels. Novels are to love as 
fairy tales to dreams. I never knew hut two men of taste and 
feeling who could not understand why I was dehghted with the 
Arahian Nights* Tales, and they were likewise the only persons 
in my knowledge who scarcely remomhered having ever dreamed. 
Magic and war — ^itself a magic — are the day-dreams of childhood ; 
love is the day-dream of youth, and early manhood. 

C. 2. " Scarcely had ruddy Phoebus spread the golden tresses of his 
beauteous hair over the face of the vide and spacious earth ; and scarcely 
had the little painted birds, with the sweet and mellifluous harmony of their 
forked tongues, saluted the approach of rosy Aurora, who, quitting the soft 
couch of her jealous husband, disclosed herself to mortals through the gates 
of the Mauchegan horizon ; when the renowned Don Quixote," <&c. 

How happily already is the abstraction from the senses, from 
observation, and the consequent confusion of the judgment, 
marked in this description I The knight is describing objects 
immediate to his senses and sensations without borrowing a 
single trait from either. Would it be difficult to find parallel 
descriptions in Dryden's plays and in those of his successors ? 

C. 3. The host is here happily conceived as one who, from his 
past life as a sharper^ was capable of entering into and humoring 
the knight, and so perfectly in character, that he precludes a con- 
siderable source of improbability in the future narrative, by en- 
forcing upon Don (iuixote the necessity of taking money with 
him. 

C. 3. " Ho, there, whoever thou art, rash knight, that approachest to 
touch the arms of the most valorous adventurer that ever girded sword," Ac. 

Don (Quixote's high eulogiums updn himself — *' the most valor- 
ous adventurer I" — ^but it is not himself that he has before him, 
but the idol of his imagination, the imaginary being whom he is 
acting. And this, that it is entirely a third person, excuses his 
heart from the otherwise inevitable charge of selfish vanity ; and 
so by madness itself he preserves our esteem, and renders those 
actions natural by which he, the first person, deserves it. 
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C. 4. Andrei tad bis nuurter. * ^ * '•( '"• 

Themmaer in whiek Don €Urii0te wi!wwrfiliiltWMig;=iifi 
pwtoro of tii6 tni6 lOToliitiQpftiy psMMi HI iti amt liimsk ^iBli^' 
iriiib it is yet only a befwiM^rnieiit of tiie mdenluiliag* Ton 
hmre a beneTolemoe limitleBS in its prmyen, iriiidK aie ia ftel mh 
pintioiis towardi (miiiipoteiloe ; but between it and bettefieenee, 
ibe bridge of jndgmient — ^tbat is, of measurement of pwmaal 
power — intenrenes, and most be passed. Otherwise yon wQl be 
braised by the leap into the ehasm, or be drowned in tiie refeln- 
tionary riTer, and drag otheis with yon to the same fate. 
0. 4. MerDhants of Toledo. 

When they were come ao near as to be seen and heard, IXm QnimU 
raised IiIb Toiee, and with arrogant air eried oat : ** Let tiio wfaola w«rid 
stand; if ttie iHiole world does not oooIbm that there k not hi Hm whole 
world a damsel more beaatifal than,* dec 

Now mark the presmnption which follows the self-compkceney 
of the last act ! That was an honest attempt to redress a real 
wrong ; this is an arbitrary determination to enforce a Brissotine 
or Rousseau's ideal on all his fellow-creatures. 

Let the whole world stand t 

* If there had been any experience in proof of the excellenoe of 
our code, where would be our superiority iu this enlightened age ?' 

" No f the business is that without seeing her, you believe, confess, affirm, ^.^ 
swear, and maintain it ; €md if not, I ehalUnge you all to baHlsJ'* jSj^ 

Next see the persecution and fury excited by opposition how- 
ever moderate I The only words listened to are those, that, 
without their context and their conditionals, and transformed into 
positive assertions, might give some shadow of excuse for the vio- 
lence shown I This rich story ends, to the compassion of the 
men in their senses, in a sound rib-roasting of the idealist by the 
muleteer, the mob. And hajjpy for thee, poor knight ! that the 
mob were against thee ! For had they been with thee, by the 
change of the moon and of them, thy head would have been off. 

C. 5. first part — ^The idealist recollects the causes that had 
been necessary to the reverse, and attempts to remove them — too 
late. He is beaten and disgraced. 

* Domde no. conmiffo toU fn hattaU^ genie de9eom%inal f^Ed. 
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C. 6. This chapter on Don Cluixote's library proves that the 
author did not wish to destroy the romances, but to cause them 
to be read as romances — that is, for their merits as poetry. 

C. 7. Among other things, Don Quixote told him, he should dispose him- 
self to go vith him willingly ; — for some iime or other such an adventure 
might present, that an island might be won, in the turn of a hand, and he 
be left governor thereof. 

At length the promises of the imaginative reason begin to act 
on the plump, sensual, honest, common-sense accomplice, — ^but 
unhappily not in the same person, and without the copula of the 
judgment, — in hopes of the substantial good things, of which the 
former contemplated only the glory and the colors. 

C. 7. Sancho Panza went riding upon his ass, like any patriarch, with hit 
wallet and leathern bottle, and with a vehement desire to find himself gov- 
ernor of the island which his master had promised him. 

The first relief from regular labor is so pleasant to poor 
Sancho I 

C. 8. " I no gentleman I I swear by the great Ood, thou liest, as I am a 
Christian. Biscainer by land, gentleman by sea, gentleman for the devil, 
and thou liest : look then if thou hast any thing else to say.** 

This Biscainer is an excellent image of the prejudices and big- 
otry provoked by the idealism of a speculator. This story hap- 
pily detects the trick which our imagination plays in the descrip- 
tion of single combats : only change the preconception of the 
magnificence of the combatants, and all is gone. 

B. ii. e. 2. *' Be pleased, my lord Don Quixote, to bestow upon me the 
government of that iBland,** ^x. 

Sancho's eagerness for his government, the nascent lust of ac- 
tual democracy, or isocracy I 

C. 2. *' But teti me, od your life, have you ever seen a more valorous 
knight than I, upon the whole face of the known earth ? Have you read 
in story of any other, who has, or ever had, more bravery in assailing, more 
breath in holding out, more dexterity in wounding, or more address in giv- 
ing a fall r — ** The truth is," answered Sancho, ** that I never read any his- 
tory at all ; for I can neither read nor write ; but what I dare affirm i% 
that I never served a bolder master," Aa. 

This appeal to Saneho, and Sancho't answer, are exq 
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humorous. It ii impossible not to tliink of the Fvenfih l>nll*^i>« 
and proclamations. Remark the necessity under which wa aie 
of being sympathized with, fly as high into abstraotiim ns we 
may, and how constantly the imagination is recalled to the 
ground of our common humanity ! And not^ a little further oii» 
the knight's easy vaunting of his balsam, and his quietly defer- 
ring the making and application of it. 
C. 3. The speech before the goatherds : 



t( 



Happy times and hsppy sgest** Ac* 



Note the rhythm of this, and the admirable beauty and wisdom 
of the thoughts in themselves, but the total want of judgment in 
Don duixote's addressing them to such an audience. ' 

B. iii. c. 3. Don Cluixote*s balsam, and the vomiting and 
consequent relief ; an excellent hit at panacea nostrums, which 
cure the patient by his being himself cured of the medicine by 
revolting nature. 

C. 4. *• Peace ! and have patience, the day -will come," Ac. 

The perpetual promises of the imagination I 

lb. " Your Worship,"* said Saucho, *' would make a better preacher than 
knight errant !" 

Exactly so. This is the true moral. 

C. 6. The uncommon beauty of the description in the com- 
mencement of this chapter. In truth, the whole of it seems to 
put all nature in its heights and its humiliations before us. 

lb. Sancho's story of the goats : 

" Make account, he carried them all over,** said Don Quixote, " and do not 
be going and coming in this manner ; for at this rate, you will not hare done 
carrying them OTcr in a twelvemonth" " How many are passed already P 
said Sancho, <&c. 

Observe the happy contrast between the all-generalizing mind 
of the mad knight, and Sancho's all-particularizing memory. 
How admirable a symbol of the dependence of all copula on the 
higher powers of the mind, with the single exception of the suc- 
cession in time and the accidental relations of space. Men of 
mere common sense have no theory or means of making one fact 

* Dicho9a edad tf mgiot diehatot aqttelloi^ dte, — Sd» 
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more important or jnromiAeot tiian the rest ; d ihsj lomt csie 
link, all is lost. Compare Mxb. QAutkly aad the Tapeter.* Ajsd 
note also Sancho's good heart, when his master is about to leave 
liiin Don Q^uixote's eondact upon disoorerin^ the fuIlinir-haxB' 
mors, proves he was meant to be in his senses. Nothing can be 
Ixftter conceived than his fit of passion at Sancho's laughing, aitd 
lii.-* sophism of self-justification by the courage he had shown. 

Sancho is by this time cured, through experience, as far as his 
own errors are concerned ; yet still is he lured on by the uncon- 
querable awe of his master's superiority, even when he is cheat- 
ing him. 

C. 8. The adventure of the Galley-slaves. I think this is the 
only passage of moment in which Cervantes slips the mask of his 
hero, and speaks for himself. 

C. 9. Don Quixote desired to have it, and bade him take the money, and 
keep it for himgelfl Sancho kissed his hands for the favor, <t;c. 

Observe Sancho's eagerness to avail himself of the permission 
of his master, who, in the war sports of knight-errantry, had, 
without any selfish dishonesty, overlooked the meum and tuum. 
Sancho's selfishness is modified by his involuntary goodness of 
heart, and Don Q-uixote's flighty goodness is debased by the 
involuntary or unconscious selfishness of his vanity and self- 
applause. 

C. 10. Cardenio is the madman of passion, who meets and 
easily overthrov^rs for the moment the madman of imagination. 
And note the contagion of madness of any kind, upon Don Cluix- 
ote's interruption of Cardenio's story. 

C. 11. Perhaps the best specimen of Sancho's proverbializing 
is this : — 

"And I (Don Q.) say again, they lie, and will lie two hundred times 
more, all who say, or think her so." " I neither say, nor think bo," anawered 
Sancho ; " let those who say it, eat the lie, and swallow it with their bread : 
whether they were guilty or no, they have given an account to God before 
now : I come from my vineyard, I know nothing ; I am no friend to inquir- 
ing into other men's lives ; for he that buys and lies shaU find the lie left 
in his purse behind; besidet, naked was I born, and naked I remain ; I nei- 
ther win nor lose ; if they were guUty, what is that to me ! Many think 
to find bacon, where there is not so much as a pin to hang it on : 6ii< who 
can hedge in the cuckoo ! Especially, do they spare God hunself r 

• See The Friend, IT. p. 4 16.— iRf. 
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IK "AndftlinograitmAttor^if it bt in aaotttf hmA\ irif 
nmamber, Duleinea «an neiUier write nor read** te 

The woaderful twilight of the mind ! and marii Cenraatei*! 
courage in daring to present it, and tmst to a distant poaterifj 
fi>r an appreciation of its truth to nature. 

P. ii. h. iii. c. 9. Sancho*8 account of what he had seen on 
Clavileno is a counterpart in his style to Don Cluixote's adven- 
tures in the cave of Montesinoe. This last is the only impeach- 
ment of the knight's moral character ; Cervantes just gives one 
instance of the veracity failing before the strong cravings of the 
imagination for something real and external ; the picture would 
not have been complete without this ; and yet it is so well man- 
aged, that the reader has no unpleasant' sense of Don duixote 
having told a lie. It is evident that he hardly knows whether it 
was a dream or not ; and goes to the enchanter to inqniiie the 
real nature of the adventure. 

SUMMARY OF CERVANTES. 

A Castilian of refined manners ; a gentleman, true to religion, 
and true to honor. 

A scholar and a soldier, and fought under the banners of Don 
John of Austria, at Lepanto, lost his arm and was captured. 

Endured slavery not only with fortitude, but with mirth ; and 
by the superiority of nature, mastered and overawed his barbarian 
owner. 

Finally ransomed, he resumed his native destiny, the awful 
task of achieving fame ; and for that reason died poor and a 
prisoner, while nobles and kings over their goblets of gold gave 
relish to their pleasures by the charms of his divine genius. He 
was the inventor of novels for the Spaniards, and in his Persilis 
and Sigismunda, the English may find the genn of their Robinson 
Crusoe. 

The world was a drama to him. His own thoughts, in spite 
of poverty and sickness, perpetuated for him the feelings of youth. 
He painted only what he knew and had looked into, but he knew 
and had looked into much indieed ; and his imagination was ever 
at hand to adapt and modify the world of his experience. Of 
delicious love he fabled, yet with stainless virtue. 




LECTURE IX. 

ON THB DISTINCTIONS OP THE WITTT, THE DROLL, THE ODD, AND 
THE humorous; THE NATURE AND CON S TITU EN TS OF HUlfOR;-* 
RABELAIS 8WIPT STERNE. 

I. 

Perhaps the most important of our intellectual operations are 
those of detecting the difference in similar, and the identity in 
dissimilar, things. Out of the latter operation it is that wit 
arises ; and it, genericalJy regarded, consists in presenting thoughts 
or images in an unusual connection with each other, for the pur- 
pose of exciting pleasure by the surprise. This connection may 
be real ; and there is in fact a scientific wit ; though where the 
object, consciously entertained, is truth, and not amusement, -we 
commonly give it some higher name. But in wit popularly 
understood, the connection may be, and for the most part is, 
apparent only, and transitory; and this connection may be by 
thoaghts, or by words, or by images. The first is our Butler's 
especial eminence ; the second, Voltaire's ; the third, which we 
oflener call fancy, constitutes the larger and more peculiar part 
of the wit of Shakspeare. You can scarcely turn to a single 
speech of Falstaff's without finding instances of it. Nor does 
wit always cease to deserve the name by being transient, or 
incapable of analysis. I may add that the wit of thoughti 
belongs eminently to the Italians, that of words to the French, 
and that of images to the English. 

II. Where the laughable is its own end, and neither inference, 
nor moral is intended, or where at least the writer would wish it 
80 to appear, there arises what we call drollery. The pure, un- 
mixed, ludicrous, or laughable belongs exclusively to the under- 
standing, and must be presented under the form of the seuses ; it 
lies within the spheres of the eye and the ear, and hence is allied 
to the fancy. It does not appertain to the reason or the morsl 
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Bense, and accordingly is alien to the imaginalioiL I Afaik 
totle has already exceUently defined* the langhaUe, v* yaUDiv, 
as consisting of, or depending on, what ia oat of its proper time 
and place, yet without danger or pain. Here the impropnthf-^ 
t6 droraor — ^is the positive qualification; the dangedasnoB — li 
&nhdvP09 — the negative. Neither the understanding without an 
object of the senses, as for example, a mere notional error, or 
idiocy ; — nor any external object, unless attributed to the under- 
standing, can produce the poetically laughable. Nay, efen in 
ridiculous positions of the body laughed at by the vulgar, then is 
a subtle personification always going on, which acts on the, per- 
haps, unconscious mind of the spectator as a symbol of intellec- 
tual character. And hence arises the imperfect and awkwnd 
effect of comic stories of animals ; because although the under- 
standing is satisfied iu them, the senses are not. Hence too, it 
is, that the true ludicrous is its own end. 'V\lien serious satire 
commences, or satire that is felt as serious, however comically 
drest, free atul genuine laughter ceases ; it becomes sardonic. 
This you experience in reading Young, and also not unfrequently 
in Butler. The tnie comic is the blossom of the nettle. 

ni. When words or images are placed in unusual juxtaposition 
rather than connection, and are so placed merely because the juxta- 
position is unusual — wo have the odd or the grotesque ; the occa- 
sional use of which in the minor ornaments of architecture, is an in- 
teresting problem for a student iu the psycholog)' of the Fine Arts. 

IV. In the simply laughable there is a mere disproportion be- 
tween a definite act and a definite purpose or end, or a dispro- 
portion of the end itself to the rank or circumstances of the defi- 
nite person ; but humor is of more difiicult description. I must 
try to define it in the first place by its points of diversity from the 

♦ He elsewhere commends this Def : "To resolve laughter into an ex- 
pression of contempt is contrary to fact, and laughable enough. Laughter 
is a convulsion of the nerves, and it seems as if nature cut short the rapid 
thrill of pleasure on the nerves by a sudden coDvulsiun of them to prevent 
the sensation becoming painful — Arittotles Defy is a« good as can be. Sur- 
prise at perceivmg any thing out of its usual place when the uuudualness is 
not acci>mpauie<l by a sense of serious danger. Such surprise is always 
pleasurable, and it is observable that surprise accompanied with circum< 
(Stances of danger becomes Tragic Hence Farce may often border on 
Tra^tdu; indeed Farce is nearer Tragedy in itt Eeeence than Comedif ieT 

TsUeTalk. 
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former species. Hmnor does not, like the diflfereDt Idnds of wit, 
which is impersonal, consist wholly in the nndeistajiding and the 
senses. No comhination of thooghts, words, or images will of 
itself constitute hamor, unless some pecoliarity of indiridual tem- 
perament and character he indicated theiehy, as the cause of the 
same. Compare the Comedies of Congreve with the Faktaff in 
Henry ly. or with Sterne's Corporal Trim, Uncle Toby, and Mr. 
Shandy, or with some of Steele's charming papers in the Tatler, 
and you will feel the difference better than I can express it. 
Thus again (to take an instance from the different works of the 
same writer), in Smollett's Strap, his Lieutenant Bowling, his 
Morgan the honest Welshman, and his Matthew Bramble, we 
have exquisite humor, — while in his Peregrine Pickle we find an 
abundance of drollery, which too oflen degenerates into mere odd- 
ity ; in short, we find that a number of things are put together 
to counterfeit humor, but that there is no growth from within. 
And this indeed is the origin of the word, derived from the hu- 
moral pathology, and excellently described by Ben Jonson : 

So in every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood. 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, • 
Receive the name of humors. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their oonfluctions, all to rtm one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humor.* 

Hence we may explain the congeniality of humor with pathos, so 
exquisite in Sterne and Smollett, and hence also the tender feeling 
which we always have for, and associate with, the humors or 
hobby-horses of a man. First, we respect a humorist, because 
absence of interested motives is the groundwork of the character, 
although the imagination of an interest may exist in the individ- 
ual himself, as if a remarkably simple-hearted man should pride 
himself on his knowledge of the world, and how well he can 
manage it :— and secondly, there always is in a genuine humor 

* Every Man Out Of Hit Homor. Prologue. 
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its disproportion to the godlike within us. And it fiUsrfn ii 
diately from this, that whenever particnlar aeta havttTCfineaoata 
particnlar selfish motives, the humorous bimta into the "^*g*ff 
and abhorring ; whilst all follies not selfirii are pardoned or pat 
liated. The danger of this habit, in respect of pure morality, is 
strongly exemplified in Sterne. 

This would be enough, and indeed less than this has passed, 
for a sufficient account of hnmor, if we did not reooUeet that not 
every predominance of character, even where not prednded by 
the moral sense, as in criminal dispositions, constitutes what wa 
mean by a humorist, or the presentation of its produce, hnmor. 
What then is it? Is it manifold ? Or is there some one humor- 
ific point common to all that can be called hnmcAons ? — ^I am not 
prepared to answer this fully, even if my time permitted : but I 
think there is ; — and that it consists in a certain reference to the 
general and the universal, by which the finite great is brought 
into identity with the little, or the little with the finite great, so 
as to m'ake both nothing in comparison with the infinite. The 
little is made great, and the great little in order to destroy both ; 
because all is equal in contrast with the infinite. " It is not with- 
out reason, brother Toby, that learned men write dialogues on 
long noses."* I would suggest, therefore, that whenever a finite 
is contemplated in reference to the infinite, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, humor essentially arises. In the highest humor, 
at least, there is always a reference to, and a connection with, 
some general power not finite, in the form of some finite ridicu- 
lously disproportionate in our feeUngs to that of which it is, never- 
theless, the representative, or by which it is to be displayed. 
Humorous writers, therefore, as Sterne in particular, delight, after 
much preparation, to end in nothing, or in a direct contradiction. 

That there is some truth in this definition, or origination of 
humor, is evident ; for you can not conceive a hmnorous man who 
does not give some disproportionate generality, or even a univer- 
sality to his hobby-horse, as is the case with Mr. Shandy ; or at 
least there is an absence of any interest but what arises from the 
humor itself, as in my Uncle Toby, and it is the idea of the soul, 
of its undefined capacity and dignity, that gives the sting to any 
absorption of it by any one pursuit, and this not in respect of the 

• Tr»t SK vol. iii. c. 87. 
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humorist as a mere member of soeiety fer a pardeular, however 
mistaken, interest, bnt as a man. 

The English humor is the most thoughtful, the Spanish the 
most ethereal — the most ideal— of modem literature. Amongst 
the classic ancients there was little or no humor in the foregoing 
sense of the term. Socrates, or Plato under his name, gives some 
notion of humor in the Banquet, when he argues that tragedy and 
comedy rest upon the same ground. But humor properly took its 
rise in the middle ages ; and the Devil, the Vice of the mysteries, 
incorporates the modem humor in its elements. It is a spirit, 
measured by disproportionate finites. The Devil is not, indeed, 
perfectly humorous ; but that is only because he is the extreme 
of all humor. 

RABELAIS.* 
B^ atOhinoo, I48a-1.— Died, 1558. 

One can not help regretting that no friend of Rabelais (and 
siurely friends he must have had) has leR an authentic account 
of him. His buffoonery was not merely Bmtus' rough stick, 
which contained a rod of gold ; it was necessary as an amulet 
against the monks and bigots. Beyond a doubt, he was among 
the deepest as well as boldest thinkers of his age. Never was a 
more plausible, and seldom, I am persuaded, a less appropriate 
line than the thousand times quoted, 

Rabelais laughing in his easy chair — 

of Mr. Pope. The caricature of his filth and zanyism proves how 
fully he both knew and felt the danger in which he stood. I 
could write a treatise in proof and praise of the morality and 
moral elevation of Rabelais' work which would make the church 
stare, and the conventicle groan, and yet should be the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I class Rabelais with the creative minds 
of the world, Shakspeare, Dante, Cervantes, &c. 

All Rabelais' personages are phantasmagoric allegories, but 
Panurge above all. He is throughout the navovf^yla, — the wis- 

* No note remaina of that part of this Lecture which treated of Rabelais. 
His seems, therefore, a ooovenient place for the reception of some remarks 
written by Mr. C. in Mr. Gillman's copy of Rabelais, about the year 1826w 
See Table Talk. VI. p. S88.— iSU. 
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dom, that IB, the ounniiig of the huinaa aiiinialar--^die imdentuid' 
ing, as the faculty of means to puiposes without ultimata enda, ia 
the most comprehensive sense, and including art, seiunona fimcj, 
and all the passions of the understanding. It is impoasiUe to 
read Rabelais without an admiration mixed with wonder at the 
depth and extent of his learning, his multifarious knowledge, and 
original observation beyond what books could in that age have 
supplied him with. 

B. ilL c 9. How Panurge asketh oounsel of Pantagrael, whether he ■hoald 
nuury, yea or do. 

Note this incomparable chapter. Pantagruel stands for the 
reason as contra-distinguished from the understanding and choice, 
that is, from Panurge ; and the humor consists in the latter ask- 
ing advice of the former on a subject in which the reason can 
only give the inevitable conclusion, the syllogistic ergo^ from the 
premisses provided by the understanding itself, which puts each 
case so as of necessity to predetermine the verdict thereon. This 
chapter, independently of the allegory, is an exquisite satire on 
the spirit in which people commonly ask advice. 

SWIFT.* 
Boru iu Dublin, 1667.— Died, 1745. 

In Swift's writings there is a false misanthropy grounded upon 
an exclusive contemplation of the vices and follies of mankind, 
and this misanthropic tone is also disfigured or bnitalized by his 
obtrusion of physical dirt and coarseness. I think Gulliver's 
Travels the great work of Swift. In the voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag he displays the littleness and moral coutemptibility 
of human nature ; in that to the Houyhnhnms ho represents the 
disgusting spectacle of man with the understanding only, without 
the reason or the moral feeling, and in his horse he gives the 
misanthropic ideal of man — that is, a being virtuous from rule 
and duty, but untouched by the principle of love. 

♦ From Mr. Green s note. — Ed. 
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STERNR 
Born at Clonmel, 1718.— Died, 1768. 

With regard to Sterne, and the charge of licentiousnees which 
presses so seriously upon his character as a writer, I would re- 
mark that there is a sort of knowingness, the wit of which de- 
pends — Ist, on the modesty it gives pain to ; or, 2dly, on the in- 
nocence and innocent ignorance over which it triumphs ; or, 3dly, 
on a certain oscillation in the individual's own mind between the 
remaining good and the encroaching evil of his nature — a sort of 
dallying with the devil — a fluxionary act of combining courage 
and cowardice, as when*a man snufis a candle with his fingers 
for the first time, or better still, perhaps, like that trembling dar- 
ing with which a child touches a hot tea urn, because it has 
been forbidden ; so that the mind has in its own white and black 
angel the same or similar amusement, as may be supposed to 
take place between an old debauchee and a prude, — she feeling 
resentment, on the one hand, from a prudential anxiety to pre- 
serve appearances and have a character, and, on the other, an in- 
ward sympathy with the enemy. We have only to suppose 
society innocent, and then nine tenths of this sort of wit would be * 
like a stone that falls in snow, making no sound because exciting 
no resistance ; the remainder rests on its being an offence against 
the good manners of human nature itself 

. This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with 
wit, drollery, fancy, and even humor, and we have only to regret 
the misalliance ; but that the latter are quite distinct from the 
former, may be made evident by abstracting in our imagination 
the morality of the characters of Mr. Shandy, my Uncle Toby, 
and Trim, which are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wit, 
from the rest of Tristram Shandy. And by supposing, instead of 
them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees. The re- 
sult will be pure disgust. Sterne can not be too severely censured 
for thus using the best dispositions of our nature as the panders 
and condiments for the basest. 

The excellencies of Sterne consist — 

1. In bringing forward into distinct consciousness those minutis 
of thought and feeling which appear trifles, yet have an impor- 
tance for the moment, and which almost every man feels in one 
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waj or oChttr. Thus is prodooed tha .BOfdtif of jn'teffiviial 
peenliaiity, together with the mtemt of a ininiitfiim tbaftlnk^p 
to our common natnxe. Jr ihort, Stenie weSmm happily on IhMi 
points, in which every man ifl mote or hm a hm n ori i L Amk 
indeed, to be a little more aohde, the pwipwMUly to aotm A«i 
tfaingi does itself oonstitnta the hnmoriat, and the aaperaddsj 
power of so presenting them to men in general gires ua the man 
of humor, H«tioe the dil&ieaoe of the man of homor, the efieet 
of whose portraits does not depend on the felt presence of himaelC 
as a hamorist, as in the instenees of Cervantes and Shakapeaie— 
nay, of Rabelais too ; and of the hmnoiist, the efieot of whoss 
works does very much depend on the sense of his own oddity, as 
in Sterne's case, and perhaps Swift's ; though Swift again wedUi 
require a separate classification. 

2. In the traits of human nature, which so easily assume apar- 
ticular cast and color from individual character. Hence this ex- 
cellence and the pathos connected with it quickly pass into 
humor, and form the ground of it. See particularly the beautiftd 
passage, so well known, of Uncle Toby's catching and liberating 
the fly : 



" Qo,** — Bays he, one day at dinner, to an oyergrown one which bad boixed 
about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, and which, aft«r 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last^ as it flew by him ; — " 111 not hurt 
thee," says mj Uncle Toby, rising from bis chair, and going across th« 
room, with the fly in his hand, — ** TU not hurt a hair of thy head : — Gk\* 
says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it es- 
cape ; — '* go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee f This world 
is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me." VoL iL ch. 12. 

Observe in this incident how individual character may be given 
by the mere delicacy of presentation and elevation in degree of a 
common good quality, humanity, which in itself would not be 
characteristic at all. 

3. In Mr. Shandy's character, — the essence of which is a craving 
for sympathy in exact proportion to the oddity and unsympathiza- 
bility of what he proposes ; — ^this coupled with an instinctive da- 
sire to be at least disputed with, or rather both in one, to dispute 
and yet to agree— and bidding as worst of all — ^to acquieeee 
without either resistance or sympathy. This is charmingly, in- 
deed, profoundly conceived, and is psychologicaUy and ethically 
true of all Mr. Shandies. Note, too, how the contrasts of chaiao- 
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ter, which are always either balanced or remedied, increase the 
love between the brothers. 

No writer is so happy as Sterne in the unexaggerated and 
truly natural representation of that species of slander, which con- 
sists in gossiping about our neighbors, as whetstones of our moral 
discrimination ; as if they were conscience-blocks which we used 
in our apprenticeship, in order not to waste such precious mate- 
rials as our own consciences in the trimming and shaping of our- 
selves by self-examination : — 

Alas o'day 1 — had Mrs. Shandy (poor gentlewoman 1) had bat her wiah in 
going up to town just to lie in and oome down again ; which, they say, sh« 
begged and prayed for upon her bare knees, and which, in my opinion, con- 
sidering the fortune which Mr. Shandy got with her, was no such mighty 
matter to have complied with, the Uufy and her babe might both of them 
have been alive at this hour. VoL L a 18. 

5. AYhen you have secured a man's likings and prejudices in 
your favor, you may then safely appeal to his impartial judgment. 
In the following passage not only is acute sense shrouded in wit, 
but a life and a character are added which exalt the whole into 
the dramatic : — 

" I see plainly, Sir, by your looks" (or as the case happened) my lather 
would say — " that you do not heartily subscribe to this opiuion — which, to 
those," he would add, " who have not carefully sifted it to the bottom, — I 
own has an air more of fancy than of solid reasoning in it ; and yet, my dear 
Sir, if I may presume to know your character, I am morally assured I 
should hazard little in stating a case to you, not as a party in the dispute, 
but as a judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to your good sense and can- 
did disquisition in this matter ; you are a person free from as many narrow 
prejudices of education as most men ; and, if I may presume to penetrate 
farther into you, of a liberality of genius above bearing down an opinion, 
merely because it wants friends. Your son, — ^your dear son, — from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so much to expect, — ^your Billy, Sir I — 
would you, for the world, have called him Judas ? Would you, my dear 
Sir," he would say, laying his hand upon your breast, with the genteelest 
address, — and in that soft and irresistible piano of voice, which the nature 
of the arptmentum ad hminem absolutely requires, — " Would you, Sir, if 
a Jew of a godfather had proposed the name for your child, and offered you 
hia purse ak>ng with it, would you have consented to such a desecration of 
him f O my God r he would say, looking up, "if I know your temper 
righUy, Sir, you are incapable of it;— you would have trampled upon the 
offer ;— you would have thrown the temptation at the tempter's head with 
ahhorrenoe. Your greatness of mind in this acOoii, which I admir*, with 
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su oouBBC or 

that firnm emtNDpt of ataoej, vUA you «lww m« 1b Ika w1miI« b» 
■wOocbrMlljiMUe;— udwiiat > ii nwr* u, fs lluj priixip^itf 

it ; — tke workup of « pannfi lora npm tb<^ Irulb aotl nHiriFticw «l 0* 
vary hypotliaii, namelT, that vat your tou ctkUcJ Juriu. — din ■circTnl mi 
troadMrooa kka, » nueparmbla Cr«m tiM Dntni^ vauld have iiiiiiiiii|^iiJ 
Um throng Ufa like bii ibwkFW, and is tie tnd nude ■ au9or aoi) k n«^ 
of Inm, in aj^ Sir.of your aainple.' Tut i. a. L'J. h 

6. There ii groat phyuognomic tact in Sterne. Boa it jtt- 
tieulazly displayed in Ilia deacriptum of Dr. Slop, aooompuiiil 
with all that happiest om of dropeiy and attitude, whioh at OMi 
gira reality by individnaliiiiig and vividneei by "'■fill, jtt 
probable, ooml^natioiu : — 

iDHgine to fooraalr a littl* aqmt uneoiirtly flgnr* of a DoOttw Sbf^ rf 
about Gnir IM aixt a balf iMrpfodiindar bdjiK with a bnadtb of bM^ m4 
aMaqoipcdalitjof bdl;, whioh tnigjht ban dooabcoorlo a aiiiaiMil hi Hi 
hmaqroarda. 

Imagine lueh a oae ; — lor such, I aay . were th« ouUine* of Doctor Slofit 
igtae, oamiDg slowly along, foot by foot, waddling tlirough Um dirt npn 
the terttbra of a little dimiuative pooy, of a pretty color — but of stroigtb — 
alaek 1 scarce able to have made an amble of it^ otider tuA a brdel, had 
(be roada been in ao ambling coodition : — they were not. Imagina to yoar- 
aelf Obadiah mounted upon a etroog monster of a coach-horu, pricked into 
a ruU gallop, and making all practicable ipeed the adverM way. V6L U. 
e.9. 

7. 1 think there is more humor in the single remark, which I 
have quoted before — " Learned men, brother Toby, doa't writs 
dialogues upon long noses for nothing !" — than in the whola 
Slawkenburghian tale that follows, which ie mere oddity inter- 
spersed with drollery. 

e. Note Sterne's asseition of, and faith in a moral good in the 
characters of Trim, Toby, &c. as contraated with the cold skep- 
ticism of motives which ts the stamp of the Jacobin spirit. Tcj. 

9. You must bear in mind, in order to do justice to Rabelais 
and Steme, that by right of humoristic uniTersality each part ia - 
essentially a whole in itself. Hence the digreEgive spirit is not ' 
mere wautonnees, but in fact the very form and vehicle of their 
genius. The connection, such as was needed, is given by tbs 
continuity of the characters. 

Initanoea of difierent fonoB of irit, taken largely: 
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1. "Why we jou reading ronunoM tit yooragar — " Why, I uied lo ba 
fbnd of hiatorj, bat I have giveo it ap— it wai so groailj improbable." 
a. ■' Pray, air, do it I — (Jthough yon bare proim»od me," 

3. The Spartan mother's — 

"lUturn witb, or on, thy ■hiald." 

" My aword ia too abort T — " Take a itep fwwardBT.' 

4. The Gasconade : — 

" I beUeve you, Sir I bat you will eicoae my repeating it aa aooount of 
my pro»iocial aocent" 

5. Pasquil on Pope Urban, who had employed a committae to 
rip up the old errora of hu'predecesBore. 

Some one placed a pair of ipurs on the heelB of the Btatue of 
St. Peter, and a label from the oppoeite statue of St. Paul, on the 



Si. Paul. " Whither tben are you bound T 

Bt. Ptttr, " I apprehend danger here ; — they'll aooa call me ia qoeatioo 
for deuying my Master." 

Bt. Paul. " Nay, then, I had better be off too ; Tor they'll quegtion me for 
baring persecuted the Christians, belitre my ctrnTenioD." 

6. Speaking of the Bmall German potentates, I dictated the 
phrase — officious for egwivalerUs. This my amanuensis wroto^ 
fiihingf(/r elephant» ; — which, bb I observed at the time, was a 
Bort of Noah's angling, that could hardly have occurred, except at 
the commencement of the Deluge. 
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the wit of Doime I The four othen \ un jiut in the loood to 
deaoribe utd intet-dutingnuh ; — what a pity that the maq^iaal 
^Mce will not let me ! 

My fiM in tliiDc aye, thine in mine appears, 
Aiid traepUinbcaiiaduiD Um&cm rest; 
Wbfre on w« find two fitter bamiapheroi 
Without ibarp north, without deoliniog weat I 

Oood-Morrow, T. IB, Ac 

The aense is : — Oar mutual lovea may in many reipects be fitly 
compared to corresponding hemispheTes ; bnt as no aimile squarea 
{nihile simile est idem), to here the nmile faili, for there is noth- 
ing in our loves that coneiponds to the cold north, or the declin- 
ing west, which in two hemispheres must necessarily be lup- 
posed. Bnt an elUpee of such length will scarcely i«icue the line 
from the chs]^ of nonsense or a bull. January, 1629. 



A misnomer. The title ought to be — 



And aM at nigfat thv waatem land of iriiw, Ac. 

Progreea of the Soul, 1 Song, 8 *t. 

This use of the word mtne tpecifically for mines of gold, silTer, 
T precious stonea, it, I hehere, peculiar to Donne. 



Born at Floreoiw, ISSB.— Died, ISSt. 

As I remarked in a former Lecture on a difienat subjeet (for 
Buhj^ts the most diverse in litermtur« have still their tangents), 
the Gothic character, and its good and evil fruits, appeared less 
in Italy than in any otfa« part of European Ciiristendom. There 
was acooidingly much less romanee, as that word is commonly 
onderstood ; or, periiapa, more truly stated, there wa* romanoe 
instead of ohivalry. In Italy, an earher imitation of. and a more 
evident and intentional blending with, the Latin liter^tora t» 
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tions tmd nulitaiy discipline ; — or Tacitus, whose leeret aim wu 
to exhibit the pressure and corruptions of despotism ; in all which 
writers and others hke them, the ground-object of the historian 
cotora with artificial lights the facts which he relates : — 3. and 
which in idea is the grandest — the moat truly founded in philos- 
ophy — there is the Uerodotean history, whioh is not composed 
with reference to any particular causes, but attempts to describe 
human nature itself on a great scale as a portion of the drama of 
providence, the free will of man resisting the destiny of events — 
for the individuals oDen succeeding against it, but for the race 
always }-ic1ding to it, and in the resistance itself invariably afford- 
ing means towards the completion of the ultimate result. Mit- 
ford's history is a good and useful u-ork ; but in bis zeal against 
democratic government, Mittbrd forgot, or never saw, that an- 
cient Greece was not, nor ought ever to be considered, a per- 
manent thing, but that it existed, in the disposition of provi- 
dence, as a proclaimer of ideal truths, and that everlasting 
proclamation being made, that its functions were naturally at an 

However, in the height of eueii a state of society in Italy, Dante 
was bom and flourished ; and was himself eminently a picture 
of the age in which he lived. But of more importance even than 
this, to a right understanding of Dante, is the consideratioit that 
the scholastic philosophy was then at its acme even in itself; 
but more especially in Italy, where it never prevailed so exclu- 
■ively as northward of the Alps. It is impossible to understand 
the genius of Dante, and difficult to understand his poem, with- 
out some knowledge of the characters, studies, and writings of the 
•ehoolmen of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
For Dante was the living link between religion and philosophy ; 
he philosophized the religion and Christiaidzed the philoeopby of 
Italy ; and, in this poetic union of religion and philoeophy, he 
became the ground of transition into the mixed Platonism and 
AristoteUonism of the Schools, under which, by numerous minute 
articles of faith and ceremony, Christianity becanA a craft of 
hair-sfdittinf , and was ultimately Aegnded into a eomplete/efiscA 
worship, divorced from philosophy, and made up of a faith with- 
out thou^t, and a credulity directed by passion. Afterwords, 
indeed, philosophy revived under condition of defending this very 
•apentition ; and, in to doing, it necessarily led tfaq waij ta v\x 
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■abraMi, and t^t in exact prapoitun to tte kSammm cf tfca 
phUoiopliie aehoo^ Hence it did iti wink moat complflldy m 
Oeonany, then in Bngland, next in Franoe* llien in Spain, laaal 
of all in Italy. We mast, therefore, take the poetiy of Dante aa 
Chriatianiaed, hnt without the farther Oothio aftnewaoa of piopar 
chivalry. It was at a somewhat later period, that the importa- 
tions from the East, through the Venetian commerce and the 
crusading armaments, exercised a peculiarly strong influence on 
Italy. 

In studying Dante, therefore, we must consider carefully the 
difieranoes produced, first, by allegory being substituted ibr poly- 
theism ; and secondly and nudnly, by the opposition of Christian- 
ity to the spirit of pagan Greece, which receiving the very namea 
of its gods firom Egypt, soon deprived them of all that was univer- 
sal. The Greeks changed the ideas into finites, and these finitea 
into anthropamarphit or forms of men. Hence their religion, 
their poetry, nay, their very pictures, became statuesque. With 
them the form was the end. The reverse of this was the natural 
effect of Christianity ; in \i'hich fiuitcs, even the human form, 
must, in order to satisfy the mind, be brought into connection with, 
and be in fact symbolical of, the infinite ; and must be considered 
in some enduring, however shadowy and indistinct, point of view, 
as the vehicle or representative of moral truth. 

Hence resulted two great efiects ; a combination of poetry with 
doctrine, and, by turning the mind inward on its own essence 
instead of letting it act only on its outward circumstances and 
communities, a combination of poetry with sentiment And it is 
this inwardness or subjectivity, which principally and most fun- 
damentally distinguishes all the classic from all the modem poe- 
try. Compare the passage in the Iliad (Z'. vi. 1 19-236) in which 
Diomed and Glaucus change arms, — 

Xelpaf "f iXkfiyuv ^Mdir^ Ktd maruaavro—' 

They took each other by the hand, aod pledged firieDdship— 

with the scene in Ariosto (Orlando Furioso, c. i. st. 20-22), where 
Rinaldo and Ferrauto fight and afterwards make it up : — 

Al Psgan Is propoeta noo dispiaeque : 
Ooti ta differita la temoue ; 
E tal tregua tra lor nibito naoqut, 
8i r odio e V ira va in oblivioQe, 
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Che 1 Pagano al portir dalle frescbe leque 
IfoQ laAcio a piede il buoD figlLuoI d* Amone ; 
Cod preglii imitu, e nl fin lo togUe in groppa, 
E per r orme d' Alij^clica galtippa. 

Here Homer wouUI have hli il. But the Christian poet hu his 
own feelings to express, and goes ou : — 

Ob graa bonti de' cavulieri ODtiqui 1 
Eraa rirsli, eraa di fd iliv«rBi, 
E >i BeDtisn d^li aspri culpj ioiqui 
Per tutta ta perioua auvu doUrei ; 
E pur per aolve oscure e ealli obbliqui 
losieme laa eeiiza en^pttto averei I 

And here jou will observe, that the reaction of Ariosto's own 
feelings on the inia|;e or act is more fore-grounded (to use a 
painter's phrase) than the image or act itself. 

The two dillcrcnt modes in which the imagination is acted on 
by the ancient and modem poctrj', may be illustrated by the 
parallel efi'ects caused by the contemplation of the Greek or Ro- 
man-Greek architecture, compared with the Gothic. In the 
Pantheon, the whole is perceived in a perceived harmony with 
the parts which compose it ; and generally you will remember 
that where the parts preserve any distinct individuality, there 
simple beauty, or beauty simply, arises ; but where the parts melt 
undistinguished into the whole, there majestic beauty, or majesty, 
is the result. In York Minster, the parts, the grotesques, are in 
themselves very sharply distinct and separate, and this distinction 
and separation of the parts is counterbalanced only by the multi- 
tude and variety of those parts, by which the attention is bewil- 
dered ; — whilst the whole, or that there is a whole produced, is 
altogether a feeling in which the several thousand distinct im- 
pressions lose themselves as in a universal solvent. Hence in a 
Gothic cathedral, as in a prospect from a mountain's top, there is 
indeed a unity, an awful oneness ; — but it is, because all distinc- 
tion evades the eye. And just such is the distinction between the 
Antigone ofSophocIea and tjic Hacnlt-t of Shakspeare.* 

The Divina Commedia is a system of moral, political, and theo- 
logical truths, with arbitrary personal cxcmpliiiCBtioni, which 
are not, in my opinion, allegorical. I do not even feel convinced 

* See Lect. L p. 334, and note : and oompare with ScbdUng'i Drmm. Vor- 
Utang. LecU L vol i p. 10. 
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that the ponuhmentB in the In&nio anT stiiotlj alhvnmL I 
rather take them to hare heen in Dante*t mind gmiii ■IlBgoritial, 
or conceived in analogy to pure allegory. 

I have said, that a combination of poetry with dootrinea, kona 
of the characteristics of the Christian mnse ; bat I think DanftB 
has not succeeded in efiecting this combination nearly so well &■ 
Milton. 

This comparative failure of Dante, as also some other peculiar- 
ities of his mind, in mcUam partem, must be immediately attrib* 
uted to the state of North Italy in his time, which is vividly 
represented in Dante's life ; a state of intense democratical par- 
tisanship, in which an exaggerated importance was attached to 
individuals, and which whilst it afibrded a vast field fixr the iik- 
tellect, opened also a boundless arena for the passions, and in 
which envy, jealousy, hatred, and other malignant feelings, oooid 
and did assume the form of patriotism, even to the individual's 
own conscience. 

All this common, and, as it were, natural partisanship, was 
aggravated and colored by the Guelf and Ghibelline factions ; 
and, in part explanation of Dante's adherence to the latter, yon 
must particularly remark, that the Pope had recently territorial- 
ized his authority to a great extent, and that this increase of te- 
ntorial power in the church, was by no means the same bene- 
ficial movement for the citizens of free republics, as the parallel 
advance in other countries was for those who groaned as vassals 
under the oppression of the circumjacent baronial cj 

By way of preparation to a satisfactory perusal of tfie 
Conunedia, I will now proceed to state what I consider to be 
Dante's chief excellences as a poet. And I begin with 

I. Style — ^the vividness, logical connection, strength and en- 
ergy of which can not be surpassed. In this I think Dante su- 
perior to Milton ; and his style is accordingly more imitable than 
Milton's, and does to this day exercise a greater influence on the 
literature of his country. You can not read Dante >\ithout feel- 
ing a gush of manliness of thought within you. Dante was very 
sensible of his own excellence in this particular, and speaks of 
poets as guardians of the vast armory of language, which is the 
intermediate something between matter and spirit : — 

* Mr. Coleridge here notes : " I will, if I can, here make an historical 
movement, and pay a proper compliment to Mr. Hallam.'* — Ed. 
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Or at' tu quel Virgilio, e qndla foote, 
C^ apande di parlv si largo fium« ) 
Rispoai Itii oaa vcrgognosa fronte. 

O ilegli aitri pixti ODore e lume, 
Vogliami '1 lungo itudio e '1 grmde amorc, 
Che m' baa btto cercar lo tuo volume. 

Tu te' la mio maeatro, e '1 mio antore ; 
Tu «*' toio coiui, da eu' to tolti 
Lo btlio itite, elu m' ha /alio onort. 

let c 1, V. 79. 

"And art thou then that Virgil, that well-spring. 
From which each copious flooda of eloquence 
Have iaaned T I. with front abaah'd, replied : 

" pjorj and light of all the tuneful train I 
May U avail me, tliat I long with eck: 
Have BCiught thy volume, and with love immenta 
Have iwnu'd it o'er. My maater, thou, and guide I 
Thou lit from uhom I havt alone dtriv'd 
That iti/lf, which for ill ieavti/ into/amt 
Exalit mt.' Ciar 

Indeed there was a piiB°ion and a. miracle of wordB in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, after the long elumber of language in 
barbarism, which gave an almost romantic character, a virtUOUB 
quality and power, to what was read in a book, independently of 
the thoughts or images contained in it. This feeling is very often 
perceptible in Dante. 

II. The Images in Dante are not only taken from obvious na- 
ture, and are all intelligible to all, but are ever conjoined with 
the universal feeling received from nature, and therefore afieot 
the general feelings of all men. And in this respect, Dante's ex- 
cellence is very great, and may be contrasted with the idiosyn- 
crasies of some meritoriouB modern poets, who attempt an erudite- 
ness, the result of particular feelings. Consider the simplicity, I 
may say plainness, of the following simile, and how dilferently 
we should in all probabiliiy deal with it at the present day ; — 

Quale i fioretli <hl nottiirno !;e1o 
Cbinati e ehiuai, poi eht 'I sni gl' imlHnnea, 
8i driiun tutli apertt in loro Btelo. — 

Fol mi fee' io di mia virtute Ktanca ; 
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Bii6 an imfoMed on their tpizy 
So WW mj fitintmg Tigor new rcftai'd. - 

Oamt* 

m. Consider the wonderful praioandiieM of ihe wbole tluid 

canto of the Inferno ; and especially of the inaeriptioii o>Ter HeD- 

gate:— 

Per me si va, Ac — 

which can only be explained by a meditation on the tme natme 
of religio|} ; that is, — reason jdus the understanding. I say pro- 
foundness rather than sublimity ; for Dante does not so much 
elevate your thoughts as send them down deeper. In this cmnto 
all the images are distinct, and even vividly distinct ; bat there 
is a total impression of infinity ; the wholeness is not in viaion 
or conception, but in an inner feeling of totality, and absolute 
being. 

lY . In picturesqueness, Dante is beyond all other poets, modem, 
or ancient, and more in the stern style of Pindar, than of any 
other. Michel Angelo is said to have made a design for every 
page of the Divina Commedia. As super-excellent in this respect, 
I would note the conclusion of the third canto of the Inferno : — 

Ed 6CCO verso noi Tenir pep nave 
Un vecehio bianco per antico pelo 
Oridando : gruai a voi anime prave ; <tc. 

Ver. 82, <te, 

• ••«•«• 

And lo ! toward ue in a bark 
Gomes on an old man, hoary white with eld, 
Crying, •• Woe to you, wicked spirits T 

Cart. 

Caron dimonio con occhi di bragia 
Ix)ro aoeennando. tutte le racco^lie : 
Batte col remo qualunque s' adagia. 

Come d' autumio si levan le fogUe 
L* ima appresso dell' altra, infin che *1 ramo 
Rende alia terra tutte le sue spoglie ; 

Similemente il mal seme d' Adamo, 
Oittansi di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, com* augel per suo richianio. 

Ver. 100, <fec 




* Mr. Coleridge here notes: *' Here to speak of Mr. Ouy's traoaU- 

tion."— JW. 
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With cjea of bnnung ooal, eotlBcU them all, 
Beck'niDg, tad e««h tbit 1ing«r«, vith hi* ou> 
Strikes. Ai hll off the light Batumnal leatec, 
Ooe atiU another following, ttU the bough 
Strews all Its hooors on the rnrlh beDesth ; — 
UTen in like nuuuier AdunV evil brood 
Cast tbeoiselTes one by one down from the shore 
Euh at ■ beck, as fiilcoa at his oklL C*bt. 

And this passage, which I think admirably pieturetqiM :- 

Ma poco lalse, ehe I' ale al MMpetlo 
Hon potero oTaniar : quegli andii sottot 
E quel drizio, voIbdiIo, bubo il p«tto : 

Kon altrimcnti 1' aultra di botto, 
Quaudo 1 hlcon s' appreasa. gitt s' attufl^ 
Ed ei rtturaa su crunaatii e rotta 

Iralo Calnibrina delta bufh. 
Vokndo dletro gli tenae. iuvaghito, 
Che quel campasse, per aver la iu&: 

E come 'I barattier fu disparito, 
Cob! volae gli artigli al euo oanpagDO, 
E fu eoD lui sovra 1 fosiio gbermito. 

Ma r altro fu beae Bporrier grifagno 
Ad artigliar ben lui. e amedue 
Cadder oel mesio del bollenl« stagna 

Lo caldo eghermidor inbilo fue : 
Mit p«rd di lerarst era niente. 
Si aveano iDTJaeate V ale sue 

Infer, e. ixiL *er. IS7, ta. 

But little it avait'd: terror outstripp'd 
His following fli^t: the other plung>d beneath. 
And he with upward pinion rais'd his breast: 
Fen thus the water fowl, when ehe peroeiTea 
The fuloin neu-, diiea instant down, while bv 
Eurag'd and spent retires. That mockerj 
^ In Calcabrina furj etirr'd, who flew 
* After him, with desire of strife infUm'd; 
And, for the barterer had 'scap'd. so tarn'd 
His talons on bis comrade. O'a the (ljk« 
In grapple cloae they join'd ; but th' other prDv'il 
A goshawk, able to rend well his Ibe ; 
And in ihe boiling Inke both fell The b<«t 
Wa* umpire sooa between them, but in rain 
To lift tbemseliea tbaj stro**, so bat w«r« glotd 
Tlkair pamuoa. Cakt. 
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V. Tery closely connected with this picture«jnene». ia th* lop- 
ogr&phic reality «l' Dante's jouraey through Hell. You shuuld 
nota and dwell on this as one of hia gceat rhamn. anil w^hioli 
gives a striking peculiarity to liia poetic power. He thua takes 
the thousand delilEive forms of a nature worse than chaos, haT- 
ing no reality but fiom the passions which they excite, aud com- 
pels them into the service of the permanent. OWrve the ex- 
ceeding truth of these lines i — 



i4oi riciclemmo 1 cercbio sti' sIItb tWh, 
Sovr' una fonte oUe biUe, c riiersa. 
Per un rousto che ija l«i diriva. 

L' acquk era bnja motto pi& die pen*: 
E noi ia oompagniu dell' Dode Uge 
E^tranuDO giA per una via. diteraa. 

tJna palude &, A' Im aome 8tige, 
QD«t« tristo riuivl, qiiaodo & lUiMSO 
Al pii delle ouUigne piagge grige. 

Ed io chii di mirar mi BtSTa ialeto, — 
Vidi genii liuigoie in quel pautnuo 
^udu tutte, e uod EeiulHonto oSefo. 

Quest! si percotran non pur con maao, 
Ma con la Itata, e ijol pctki, e on' pi*di, 
Troneandoai oo' denli a brano a hraoo, 

Coei gintmmo deUa lurda paisa 
Qranif aico tra la ripn aeecn e '1 lue^izD. 
CoQ gli ooohi votti a rbi di?! hiigo iagoiza : 
Venhimo appii if una lofr/ at daiKao. 

C. viL, ver, 100 and 127. 

We the circle croea'd 

To the next steep, arriving at n WfU, 

That braliag pours itself tUiwn la a foss 

Sluio'd from ita Boiu-ce. Far murkier was the wave 

Than aabl»t grain : and ve in company 

0! Ih' inky wnttrs, Jouniejiaa bj their side, 

Enter'd. though ly » fiiffersnt track, beneath. 

Into a lake, the Stygian nani'd. eipanda 

The dismal stream, when it hath reaeh'd the foot 

Of the gray wither'd eliffa. Intent 1 sMod 

To pae, and ia the nureh sunk, dctoried 

A miry tribe, all naked, and wilh looks 

Betok'DiDg rage. They irilh tbtiir hoods atooe 

Struck Dot, but nith the b«ad, tb« breact, Ibe tettt 

Ontting <aeh oth«r piecemeal with their bogi. 
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Hill compau'd, we ■ segmeDt widelj atretch'd 
Belween tLe <Ir; cmbaakmeot aod the <iive 
Of the luath'd pool, turning meauwhiie our eyes 
Downwwd on those who gulp'd its muddy leei ; 
Nor ttopp'd, till lo a loaer't tow bate we came. 

CiRT. 

W. For Danle's power, — his absolute mastery over, although 
rare exhibitioa oi, the pathetic, I can do no more than refer to 
the passages on Francesca di Rimini (Infer. C. v. ver. 73 to the 
end), and on Ugolino (Infer. C. xi.tiii. ver- I to 75). They are 
so ^^'ell known, and rightly bo admired, that it would be pedantry 
to analj-ze their composition ; but you will note that the firat is 
the pathod of paBsion, the second that of afTectioii ; and yet even 
iri the first, you seem to perceive that the lovers have sacrificed 
their passion to the cherishing of a deep and rememberablo im- 
pression. 

VII. As to going into the endless subtle beauties of Dante, 
that is impossible ; but I can not help citing the first triplet of 
the twenty-ninth canto of the Inferno : — 

Ln niolt» gente e le dlTcree piaghe 
Avean ic luci mie si ioebriute, 
Clie dcUu etore a piaugcre eran vaghe. 
So were mine cy«« inebriate vith the vi«w 
- or the vnBt multitude, vhom various wairnds 
DisGgur'd, that the; long'd to staj and weep. 
Cut. 

Nor have I now room for any specific comparison of Dante with 
Milton. But if I had, I would institute it upon the ground of 
the last canto of the Inferno from the lal to the 69th line, and 
from the 106th to the end. And in this comparison I should 
notice Dante's occasional fault of becoming grotesque from being 
too graphic without imagination ; as in his Lucifer compared 
with Milton's Satan. Indeed be is sometimes horrible rather 
than terrible, — falling into the fiw/ioy instead of the dstydy of 
Lionginus ;* in other words, many of bis images excite bodily dis- 
gust, and not moral fear. But here, as in other cases, you may 
perceive that the faults of great authors are generally excellencie* 

• D< BahL L ix. 
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MILTON. 
Bom in Lonflxn, 1608.— Dial lfi14. 
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Ir we divitie tho periud from Ihe aarwmtnt ot Elizabeth t« th* 
Protectorate of Cromwe!] into two uuequkl poTltons, ihe fint 
eitding with the dealU of Jameg I., tho otber coiupn-Jieadiog l( 
reign or Obarlus aud the brief" glotici of Ihe Bepubliv. wn ■ 
ibnlbl; stnick with « Uifleruiice in the characlpr of tbc illnctrii 
aelon, bv whom ca^h period is rendered seversJly numiorBl 
Or rather, the difrerrncc in iho cli»ractci» of the jnvat i 
each period, luad* us to tnako this division. Eniiueiii as the n 
teltcctual poweiB were that wure displayed in both ; yet in tk 
number of gml uen, in the vanons tarU of excellcuco, soil noi 
merely in the variety bnt almost divenity of toli'nts uail«d in the 
same individual, the age of Charlea falU short of its predccMHir; 
anil the ntars of the Parliameat, keen oa their radiance waa, in 
fulness ami rJchnsM of lustre, yield to tho constellation at the 
court of Elizabeth ; — which can onJy he paralleled by Grecci* iu 
her brightest moment, when the titles of the poet, the pbiloeo- 
phor, the historian, the statesman, and tbo general not seldom 
formed a garland round the same head, as in the instances of oor 
Sidneys and Raleighs. But then, on the other hand, there was 
a vehemence of will, an enthnsionn of principle, a depth ajid in 
earnestness of spirit, which the charms of individual fame and 
pemaol aggrandizement could not pacify, — an aspiration after 
reality, permanence, and general good, — in short, a moral gran- 
deur in the latter period, nith which the low intrigues, Machia- 
vellic maxims, and selfish and servile ambition of the former, 
stand in painful contrast. 

The causes of this it belongs not to the present occasion to de- 
tail at length ; bnt a mere allusion to the quick succeRsioii of 
revolutions in religion, breeding a political indliTerenoe in tbo 
inaes of men to religion itself, the enormous increase of the royal 
power in consequence of the humiliation of the nobility and the 
clergy — the transference of the papal authority to the crown, — 
the unfixed state of Elizabeth's own opinions, whose inclinations 
were as popish as her interests were protestant — the controver- 
da] extravagance and practical imbecility of her suctreeaor — will 
help to explain the former period ; and the persecutions that had 
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giren a life-Bud-toul-intenst to the disputes k> imprudeatly &•• 
t«red by J&meB, — the ardor of a consciouB increaw of power in 
the commonB, and tho greater austerity of maanen and maxims, 
the n;ilural product and most fonnidable weapon of religious di»> 
, putation, not merely in conjunction, but in eloaeat comhiaatiou, 
with newly- awakened political and republican zeal, these pei- 
hapa account for the character of the latter era. 

In the close of the former period, and during the bloom of the 
latter, the poet Milton was educated and fonned ; and he sur- 
vived the latter, and all the fond hopes and aapiratioiu which 
had heea its life ; and so in evil days, standing as the represen- 
tative of the combined excellence of both periods, he produced 
the Paradise Lost as by an afler-throe of natuTe. " There are 
some persons" (observes a divine, a contemporary of Milton's), 
"of whom the grace of God takes early hold, and the good spirit 
inhabiting them, carries them on in an even constancy through 
innocence into virtue, their Christianity bearing equal date with 
their manhood, and reason and religion, like warp and woof, run- 
ning together, make up one web of a wise and exemplary life. 
This (he adds) is a most happy case, wherever it happens ; for, 
besides that there is no sweeter or more lovely thing on earth 
than the early buds of piety, which drew from our Saviour sig^ 
nal allectiou to the beloved disciple, it ia better to have no wound 
than to experience the most sovereign balsam, which, if it work 
a cure, yet usually leaves a scar behind." Although it was and 
is my intention to defer the consideration of MilUin'i own char- 
acter to the coucluEioii of this Lecture, yet I could not prevail on 
myself to approach the Paradise Lost without impressing on your 
minds the conditions under which such a work was in fact pro- 
ducible at all. the original genius having been assumed as the 
immediate agent and efficient cause ; and these conditions I find 
in the character of the times and in his own character. The 
age in which the fouudatious of his mind were laid, was conge- 
nial to it as one golden ffira of profound erudition and individual 
genius ; — that in which the auperslructure was carried up, was 
no less favorable to it by a sternness of discipline and a show of 
self-control, highly flattering to the imaginative dignity of an 
heir of fame, and which won Milton over from the dear-loved 
delights of academic graves and cathedral aisles to the anti-pre- 
latip party. It acted on him too, no donbt, and modiiiaci hia 
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•tudiai bj a duuneleiiitic oontiovionial ^iiit Qm 
of Qcd h tinted with it)— « spirit not len humy indeed in politi* 
cml than in theological and ecclesiastical dispate, hat canTUg oa 
the finrmer almost always, more or less, in the guise of the latter. 
And so fiur as Pope*s censure* of oar poet — that he mahea Ghid 
the Father a school divine — is just, we most attribute it to the 
character of his age, from which the men of genius, who e^* 
caped, escaped by a worse disease, the licentious indifierenoe of 
a Frenchified court. 

Such was the nidus or soil which constituted, in the stxiei 
sense of the word, the circumstances of Milton's mind. In his 
mind itself there were purity and piety absolute ; an iwi*ginf^tifla 
to which neither the past nor the present were interesting, ex- 
cept as far as they called forth and enlivened the great ideal, in 
which and for which he lived ; a keen love of truth, which, afier 
many weary pursuits, found a harbor in the sublime listening* to 
the still voice in his own spirit, and as keen a love of his coun- 
try, which, afler a disappointment still more depressive, expand- 
ed and soared into a love of man as a probationer of immortal- 
ity. * These were, these alone could be, the conditions under 
which such a work as the Paradise Lost could be conceived and 
accomplished. By a life- long study Milton had known — 

What WM of u*e to know, 
What best to say could say, to do hod done. 
Hu actions to bis words agreed, his words 
To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 
Gontain*d of good, wise, fair, the perfect shape ; 

And he left the imperishable total, as a bequest to the ages coming, 
in the Paradise LosT.f 

Difficult as I shall find it to turn over these leaves without 
catching some passage, which would tempt me to stop, I propose 
to consider, 1st, the general plan and arrangement of the work ; 
2dly, the subject with its difficulties and advantages ; — 3dly, the 
poet's object, the spirit in the letter, the ifOvuiov ip ftvOw, the true 

♦ Table Talk. VI. p. 490. 

t Here Mr. C. notes : " Not perhaps here, but towards, or as, the conclu- 
sion, to chastise the finshionable notion that poetry is a relaxation or amuse- 
ment, one of the superfluous toys and luxuries of the intellect ! To contrast 
the permanence of poems with thtf transiency and fleeting moral effects of 
empires, and what are called, great events."— iSaL 
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sehool-divinity ; and lastly, the ehacactetistic excellencies of the 
poem, in what they consiit, and by what meaoB they were pro- 
duced. 

1. As to the plan and ordoimaDee of the Poem. 

Compare it with the Iliad, many of the bookn of which might 
change places without any injury to the thread of the stoty. In- 
deed, I douht the original existence of the Iliad aa one poem ; it 
seems mora probable that it was put together about the time of 
the Fisistratidai. The Iliad — and, more or less, all epic poems, 
the subjecta of which are taken from history — have no rounded 
eonclusion ; they remain, after all, but single chapters from the 
volume of history, although they are ornamental chapters. Con- 
sider the exquisite simplicity of the Paradise Lost, It and it . 
alone really possessca a beginning, a middle, and an end ; it has 
the totality of the poem as distinguished from the ai ovo birth 
and parentage, or straight line, of history. 

2. Ab to the subject. 

In Homer, the supposed importance of the sulgect, as the iiiat 
effort of confederated Greece, is an afler-thought of the critics ; 
and the interest, such hb it is, derived from the events themselves, 
as distinguished from the manner of representing them, is very 
languid to all but Greeks. It is a Greek poem. The superiority 
of the Paradise Lost is obvious in this respect, that the interest 
transcends the limits of a nation. But we do not generally 
dwell on this excellence of the Paradise Lost, because it seems 
attributable to Christianity itaelf; — yet in fact the interest is 
wider then Christendom, and comprehends the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan worlds ; — nay, still further, inasmuch as it represents 
the origin of evil, and the combat of evil and good, it contains 
matter of deep interest to ail mankind, as forming the basis of 
all religion, and the true occasion of all philosophy whatso- 

The Fall of man is the subject ; Satan is the cause ; man's 
bhssful state the immediate object of his enmity and attack ; 
man is warned by an angel who gives him an account of all that 
was requisite to be known, to make the warning at once intelli- 
gible and awful, then the temptation ensues, and the Fall ; then 
the immediate sensible consequence ; then the consolation, wherein 
an angel prasenta a viuon of the history of man with the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Redeemer. Nothing is touched in t-Ki* 
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tuton bnt wbMt u of genenl intemt in rdigka ; la^ Ata( «ha 
mnild hxn been improper. 

Theinferiorityof Klopstock'a Ueam&h i* inexpre«ible. I miait' 
the prerogative of poetic feeling, and poetic fkith ; bat I oaa aot 
■lupend the judgment even ibr a moment. A poem mmj in ana 
sense be a dream, bnt it must be a. waking dream. In MiltOK 
you have a leligioua faith combined trith the moral natura ; it m 
an efflux ; you go along vith it In Klopetock there ia a wilfitt 
UMB ; he makes things so and so. The feigned apeechea a^ 
events in the lleseiBh shock as like falsehoods ; bat nothing tf 
that sort is felt in the Paouliie Lost, in which no particnlais, at 
least very few indeed, are touched which can coote into ooUiaian 
or juxtaposition with recorded matter. 

But notwithstanding the advantages in Hilton's subject, than 
were concomitant insuperable difficulties, and Milton has exbil^ 
ited marvellous skill in keeping most of them out of sight. Higii 
poetry is the translation of reality into the ideal under the pre- 
dicament of succession of time only. The poet ia an historian, 
upon condition of moral power being the only force in the uni- 
verse. TJie very grandeur of his subject ministered a difficulty 
to Milton. The statement of a being of high intellect, warring 
against the supreme Being, seems to contradict the idea of a su- 
preme Being. Milton precludes our feeling this, as much as po*>' 
sible, by keeping the peculiar attributes of divinity less in sight, 
making them to a certain extent Hllegorical only. Again poetiy 
implies thu language of excitement : yet how to reconcile such 
language with (rod ! Hence Mtltou confines the poetic paseion 
in God's speeches to the language of Scripture ; and once only 
allows the pasiio vera, or quasi kumana to appear, in the passage, 
where the Father contemplates his own likeness in the Son befora 
the battle :— 

Oo then, thou Mighti««t, in tlij- Father's might. 
Ascend mj eboriot. giiitlc tlie rapid n-heeU 
TTiat ihake HeavenB bniiis. bring Tortli all my war, 
Uy bov and thunder; mj almightv armi 
Oird on, and sward upuD thy puiuant thigh ; 
Pumue these song of darlmesB. drive them out 
From all Heaveu'g bounds into the utter deep : 
There let them leorn, as likei them, to despUe 
Ood nnd Hewiah his nnointed king. 
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3. As to Milton's object : 

It wu to justify the ways of God to man ! The oontrovenial 
spirit observable in many parts of the poem, espacially in God's 
speeches, is immediately attributable to the great controveTsy of 
that age, the originatioa of evil. The Anninians considered it a 
mere calamity. The Calvioists took away all hnmau will. Mil- 
ton asserted the will, but declared for the enslavement of the will 
out 5f an act of the will itself. There are three powers in ns, 
which distinguiBh us from the beasts that perish : — 1, reason ; 
2, the power of viewing universal truth ; and 3, the power of 
contracting universal truth into particulars. Religion is the will 
in the reason, and love in the will. 

The charactet of Satan is pride and sensual indulgence, finding 
in self the sole motive of action. It ia the character so often wen 
in little on the political stage. It exhibits all the lestlcssness, 
temerity, and cunning which have marked the mighty hunters 
of mankind from Nimrod to Napoleon. The common fascination 
of men is, that these great men, as ihcy are called, must act 
from some, great motive. Milton has carefully marked in his 
Satan the intense sel&sbness, the alcohol of egotism, which would 
rather reign in hell than serve in heaven. To place this Inst of 
self in opposition to denial of self or duty, and to show what ex- 
ertions it would make, and what pains endure to accomplish its 
end, is Mitton'a particular object in the character of Satan. But 
around this character be has thrown a singularity of daring, a 
grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined splendor, which constitute 
the very height of poetic sublimity. 

Lastly, as to the execution : — 

The language and versification of the Paradise Lost are pecu- 
liar in being so much more necessarily correspondent to each than 
those in any other poem or poet. The connection of the sen- 
tences and the position of the words are exquisitely artificial ; but 
the position is rather according to the logic of passion or universal 
logic, than to the logic of grammar. Milton attempted to make 
the English language obey the Ic^o of passion, as perfectly as 
the Greek and Latin. Hence the occasional harshness in the 
construction. 

Sublimity is the pre-eminent characteristic of the Paradise Lost. 
It is not an arithmetical sublime like Klopstock's, whose nile al> 
ways is to treat what we might think large as contemptiWr sMtU.. 
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ElopAxk misUkM UgneH for graataaw. Thete is a gnKOum 
miinng frcon knagea of efibrt and daimg, Ind alio from Utoav tl 
mcnal endonuiee ; la Ifiltoa both are uoiteil. The falien KagA 
aie human paxnona, inveated irith a dnnutic reality. 

The apostrophe to light at the camnun cement of the ihM 
book i» paxtioulazly beuitifiil aa an intemicdiate link betwaa 
Hell and Heaven ; and observe, faow the aecond aad tliird faoA 
support the aalQeotive chanet^ of the poem. la all moden 
poeUy in Chriatendom there ia an under cotiKJowmoii of a maM 
nature, a fleeting away of exteiAal thinga the mind or aolgad 
greater than the object, the reflective chamtler predomiitnat b 
the Pai^se Lost the inblimest parts are the revelatioBH ef IB- 
ton'a own raind, producing itself and eTolriug its own graatiMBi; 
and thia is eo truly so, that when tha.t which is merely «ut«Ttai» 
ing for its objective beaut; is introduced, it a.t first seems a dii- 

In the description of Paradise itself, you have Milton's sunny 
side as a man ; here his descriptive powers are exetvised to Uk 
utmost, and he draws deep upon his Italiriti rcsouroeB. In til* 
description of Eve, ajid throughout this part of the poem, llw 
poet is predominant over the theologian. Jjiesa is the symbol of 
the Fall, but the mark of intellect ; aud th-j metaphysics of dicH 
are, the hiding what is not symbolic and ttsjilajnag by discrimi- 
nation what is. The love of Adam and Eve iu Paradise is of the 
highest merit — not phantomatic, and yet removed irom every 
thing degrading. It is the sentiment of one rulioiial being towoida 
another made tender by a specilic diflerciiot' in that which a 
essentially the same iu both ; it is a union ul' t-pposites, a giving 
and receiving mutually of tlie permanent iu either, a corapletioii 
of each in the other. 

Milton is not a picturesque, but a musical, poet; although be 
has this merit, that the object chosen by him for any particular 
foreground always remains prominent to the end, enriched, bat 
not encumbered, by the opulence of descriptive details furnished 
by an exhaustless imagination. I wish the Paradise Lost were 
more carefully read and studied than I can see any ground fbi 
believing it is, especially those parts which, from the habit of 
always looking for a story in poelT>', are scarcely read at all, — as 
for example, Adam's vision of fiiture events in the 1 1th and 12th 
books. No one can rise from the perusal of this immortal poem 
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without a deep sense of the gtandeuT and the purity of Milton's 
■oul, or without feeling how guaceptible of domwtic enjoyments 
he really was, notwithstanding the discomforts which actually 
resulted from an apparently unhappy choice in marriage. He 
wa«, as every truly great poet has ever been, a good man ; but 
finding it impossible to realize his own aspirations, either in reli- 
gion or pohtics, or society, he gave up his heart to the living 
spirit and light within him, and avenged himself on the world 
by enriching it with this record of his own transcendent ideal. 



NOTES OS MILTON. 1807.* 

(Hayley quotes the following passage : — ) 

" Time •errfs not now, and, perbspa, I might seem too profiue to give 
an; certain account or what the mind at home, in the apkcioiu circuit of 
her musing. Lath liberty to propose t« herself, though of highest hope and 
bardnt attempting ; vhether that epic form, vhereof the two poems of 
Homer, and thoae other two of Virgil aad Tssso, are B diffuse, and Ike 
book of JtA a brief, motkir—P. 89. 

These latter words deserve particular notice. 1 do not doubt 
that Milton intended his Paradise Lost as an epic of the first 
class, and that the poetic dialogue of the Book of Job was his 
model for the general scheme of his Paradise Regained. Readers 
would not be disappointed in this latter poem, if they proceeded 
to a perusal of it with a proper preconception of the kind of inter- 
est intended to be excited in that admirable work. In its kind, 
it is the most perfect poem extant, though its kind may be inferior 
in interest — being in its essence didactic — to that other sort, in 
which instruction is conveyed more efiectively, because less 
directly, in connection with stronger and more pleasurable emo- 
tions, and thereby in a closer affinity with action. But might we 
not as rationally object to an accomplished woman's conversing, 
however agreeably, because it has happened that we have re- 
ceived a keener pleasure from her singing to the harp ? Si genus 
nl jtrobo et sapUnli viro baud ifidigrtum, et si poema sit in suo 
genere perfectum, salis est. Quod si Iwc aucior idem altwribus 

• These notes were written by Mr. Coleridge in a copy of Hayley a Life 
of Milton (4to. ITH), belonging to Hr. Poole. By him they were v. 
(•ted, and this seoitt tbe fittest place for their publicatioo. — Ed. 




COUI«K or LEOTUBKS. 



s ft carmini liitnninri ipsum jurr tr dirinuf>* iupmti> 
didirrit. meheituU satis at, et piusqiiatn satis. 1 csn not. hovi^ 
ever, but wish that the aoawer of Jesus to Satan id the 4th boot. 
(t. 2S5)_ 

niak not but tbaC I know Ihee? tMii£s ; or think 

I koow them out, nut tberefore aia I abort I 

Of knowing wliat 1 ought, 4t | 

had breathed the epirit of Hayky's noble qnolalion rather ihu 
the natrow bigotry of Gregory the Great, The passage is, indeoit. 
excellent, and is partially true; but partial truth is the wowl 
mode of ooiiTeyiog falsehftod. 

Hajley, p. TG. "Tbe eiacereat friends of MUton may har« agree with 
JobusoQ, who epcaVs of hU eoiiiroveriial merriment ai dUgutHug.' \ 

The man who reads a work meant for immediate effect on one 
age with the notions and feelings of another, may be a refined 
gentleman, but must be a Borry critic. He who possesses imagi- 
uation enough to live with hia forefathers, and, leaving compara- 
tive refleeiion for an after-moment, to give himself up during the 
first perusal to the feelinps of a eontcmpornry, if not a pardsan. 
will, I datu aver, raroly flud aiiy pari of Millon's prose wort* 
disgusting. 

(Hayley, p. 104. Hayley is speaking of the passive in Milton'i 
Answer to Icon Baeilice, in which he accuBes Charles of t^dng 
his Prayer in captivity from Pamela's prayer in the 3d book of 
Sidney's Arcadia. The passage begins, — 

" But this Idng, not coaUnt with that vhich, although in > thin^ hotr, k 
no holy tbeft, to attribute to liis own making other mta't whole prayo^* 
. Ac Sjmmona' ed.. I8ue, p. 407.) 

Assuredly, I regret that Milton should have written this par- 
age; and yet the adoption of a prayer from a romance on such 
im occasion does not evince a delicate or deeply sincere mind. 
We are the creatures of association. There are some excellent 
moral and even serious lines in Hudibras ; hut what if a clergy- 
mau should adorn his sermon with a quotation from that poem ! 
Would the abstract propriety of the verses leave him " honorably 
acquitted?" The Christian baptism of a line in Vi^l is su fi^ 
from being a parallel, that it is ridiculously inappropriate. — an 
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abaurdity as glaring u that of the bigoted Paritans, ^o objected 
to Bome of the noblest and moat scriptural prayera ever dictat«d 
by wisdom and piety, aimply because the Koman Catholica had 
used them. 

HajUf, p. 107. "IleamlHtion of tGltoQ," Ac 

I do not approve the bo fiequent use of thja word relatively to 
Milton. Indeed the fondness for ingrafting a good sense on the 
word " ambition," is not a Christian impulse in general. 

HayUv. p. 110. ■' Millnn himself leems to have Ihooght it allowable io 
liUrary pooleotlon to vilify, 4c. the character of an opponent; but Buretj 
this doctrine ia umrorthy," etc. 

If ever it were allowable, in thia case it was especially so. But 
these general observatioiis, -with out meditation on the particular 
times and the genius of the times, are most often as unjust aa 
they arc always superficial. 

(Hayley, p. 133. Hayley is p[ieaking of Milton's panegyric on 
Cromwell's government : — ) 

Besides, however Milton might and did regret the imraedialfi 
necessity, yet what alternative was there ? Was it not better 
that Cromwell should usurp power, to protect religious freedom 
at least, than that the Presbyterians ahonld usurp it to introduce 
a religious pereeculioa, — estending the notion of spiritual concerns 
■o far as to leave no freedom even to a man's bedchamber ? 

(Hayley, p. 250. Hayley 'a conjectures on the origin of the 
ParadiEu; Lost: — ) 

If Milton borrowed a hint from any writer, it was more prob- 
ablr from Strada's Prolusions, in which the Fall of the Augeb is 
pointed out aa the noblest subject for a Christian poet.* The 
more dissimilar the detailed images are, the more likely it is that 
a great genius should catch the general idea. 

• The reference seems gmerallj to be to the 6th Proliuion of the l(t 
Book. Hie arcut hac Ida, quibui olim in magna ilia Btipfrvm tumullti 
priiurrpi armorum MieUaft eonfiit aiielaTrm prodUionin ,- hie /ulmina 
himana mrnlii lerror. •"••/« nuAJfrHi armalai tillo ttgiontt 
inttmam. atqtu indt pro re nala auxiliarfi ad Itrram eopiat noeato. 
* ■ ' * * Hie niJti CielUet, ftui ate ftrtmt tlimenlontai lultlant, 
prima ilia rorporti MMMdml — St. *. — fit 




(Hiijd. p. 294. Ext Aduaio-fif 

"Ineifno. Oha dalii^otnlnaMno 



The mndi in italics ue an on&ii tnnalaticm. Thej nuty ■ 
gest that Hilton reoJlflukdnad aad did imitate thia dnnia. 1 
original is, ' in lo great light.' bdeed the whole venian ia 
feetsdly and inaccurately Miltooic. 

lb. T. 11. Che dilugo of»* fMti— 

Formiiigthy wertobf dMJ (no, dirt) 

Ilx T. IT. TcwapiiritdlaaitdK 



Let him weave star to star, 
Then join both moon and sun I 

lb. *. 21. Ch 'al fin con Umioo e ewnxo I 

Vans I'opra taxi, vaho il sudore I I 

Since !a the end diri-iian I 

Stutll prove bis worla oad nil hie efTdrts vain. 

Since finally with censure and diEdain 

Vain shall the work be, and his toil be vain ! 

1796.* 
The reader of Uilton must be always on his duty: he ia m- 
rounded with sense ; it rises in every line ; every word is to tb> 
purpoee. There are no lazy intervab ; all has been conaidered, 
and demands and merits obeervation. If this be called obscurity, 
let it be remembered that il is such an obscurity as is a compK- 
ment to the reader ; not that vicious obscurity, which proceed* 
from a muddled head. 

* From ■ oommon-plaee book of Hr. C's, communicated bf Ur. J. M. 
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WOBKS OP IMAOINATIO-V IN EDUCATION. 

A cosFOUNDiNO of God with Nature, and an incapacity of Knd- 
iug unity in the manifold and infinity in the individual, — these 
are the origin of polytheism. The most perfect instance of this 
kind of theiem is that of early Greece ; other nations seem to have 
either transcended, or come short of, the old Hellenic standard, — 
a mylhoiogy in itself fundamentally allegorical, and typical of 
the powers and functions of nature, but subsequently mixed up 
with a deification of great men and hero-worship, — so that finally 
the original idea became inextricably combined with the form 
and attributes of some legendary individual. In Asia, probably 
from the greater unity of the government and the still surviving 
influence of patriarchal tradition, the idea of the unity of God, in 
a distorted reflection of the Mosaic scheme, was much more gen- 
erally preserved ; and accordingly all other super or ultra-htunan 
beings could only be represented as miuiatere of, or rebels against, 
his will. The Asiatic genii and fairies are, therefore, always en- 
dowed with moral qualities, and distinguishable as malignant or 
benevolent to man. It is this uniform attribution of fixed moral 
qualities to the supernatural agents of eastern mythology that 
particularly separates them from the divinities of old Greece. 

Yet it is not altogether improbable that in the Samothracian 
or Cabeiiic mysteries the link between the Asiatic and Greek 
popular schemes of mythology lay concealed. Of these mysteries 
there are conflicting accounts, and, perhaps, there were variations 
of doctrine in the lapse of ages and intercourse with other sj-s- 
tems. But, upon a review of all that is left to us on this subject 

• Partlj from Mr. OrecD'a aotf.—Ed. 

Compare with tbe doctrine of this lecture. Si'helling's Uebtr dit OoU- 
kriUn vun Samothraet, and Creutisr'a criticiun of it, together with his own 
' aeoouDt of the eldest religion of Qrceoc : SipnMik, Scthtia Capitit. Werke, 
2 TK 63, 3*2-S11^Am. Bi 
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jn the mitiiiga of tha i , wi >y, I iMnk, maka out dm 

mnch of aa interesti t - (Tadrt, impKedly al ImS 

meant wcti, eomplit bam k b latio or fundameaial td 
with, or relatioa la, each other; t ibcsp mysteriotis divinilia 
were, ultimately ftt least, divided mte a higher and lou-rr tiial 
that the lower triad, primi quia infimi, (-oitsiate<l of ibo « 
Titanic deitiea or powers of nAtme, under the obeouii? oaina * 
Aximvt, AxiokenM and Axiokena, rcpref^eaiing Bymbobia^ 
difierent modificatioiu of aninial defliie or material sctinn. nKii* 
hunger, thirtt, and fire, without coaMjouFiiess ; that th« hiebi 
triad, uUitrU quia superwra, oonai^tcd of Jupiter (PaUu. ei 
ApoUo, 01 Bacchus, or Uercury, inyiti[?ally called CadTtnitM)u 
Tenot, representing, as before, the rove or reason, the i-Ajat or «« 
or commanicatiTe power, and the ?f«; or love ; that the Csi 
tniloa or Mercury, they manifested, conimunicnted, or ?«ai, a 
ed not only in his proper person as second of the higher triad. U 
also as a mediator between the higher und lower triad, and v 
there were seven dirinities; and, indui'i.l, according to soi 
tfaorilies, it might seem that the Cadrmlos acted nuce ab a 
ator of the higher, and once of the lower, triad, and ibu ■ 
there were eight Cabeiric divinitiea The lower or Titaoit 1 
powers being subdued, cha4iB ceased, mid crcniioii began in lb» I 
reign of the divinities of mind and love ; but thei^haotic godssldl ] 
existed in the abyss, and the notion uf evoking them was ill* | 
origin, the idea, of the lireek necromanrry. I 

These inyalcries, like all the others, were certainly jn nmnsfr' 
tion with either the Photnieian or Egj-ptian systems, perhap 
with both. Hence the old Cabeiric powers were soon mad* ta 
answer the corresponding popular divinities ; and the low«r triad 
was called by the uninitiated, Ceres, Vulcan, or Pluto, and Pn»- 
erpioc, and the Cadmilos became Mercury. It is not witboat 
ground that I direct your attention, under these circumstaitces to 
the probable derivation of some portion of this most remarkable 
system from patriarchal tradition, and to the connection of the 
Cabein with the Kahbala. 

The Samothracian mysteries continued in celebrity till some 
time after the commencement of the Christian era.* But they 

' Id Ibe reign of Tiberius, A.D. 18, Oernuaiciu attempted to visit 
Sunolbrace ; — iilutn in rrgreuu utcra Samothraamt vitcn jiittnUm uflsii 
a^ilotu4 Jepulm. Tanit Aon. u. c M. — Sd. 
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^ gradually nnk with the rest of the ancient sj-stera of mytholoey, 
^ to which, in fact, they did not properly belong. The peculiar 
g • doctrines, however, were preserved in the memories of the initia* 
J ted, and handed down hy individuals. No doubt they were prop- 
I agated in Europe, and it is not improbable that Paracelsus re- 
. oeived many of his opinions from such persons, and 1 think a 
J connection mail be traced between him and Jacob Behmen. 

The Asiatic supernatural beings are al! produced by imagining 
an excessive magnitude, or an excesflive smallness combined with 
great power ; and the broken associations, which must have 
given rise to such conceptions, are the eources of the interest 
which they inspire, as exhibiting, through the working of the 
imagination, the idea of power in the will. This is delightfully 
exemplified in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, and indeed, 
more or less, in other works of tho same kind. In all these there 
is the same activity of mind as in dreaming, that is— an exertion 
of the fancy in the combination and recombination of familiar 
objects so as to produce novel and wonderful imagery. To this 
must be added that these tales cause no deep feeling of a moral 
kind — whether of religion or love ; but an impulse of motion is 
communicated to the mind without excitement, and this is the 
reason of their being so generally read and admired. 

I think it not unlikely that the Milesian Tales contained tho 
germs of many of those now in the Arabian Nights ; indeed it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the Greek Empire must have left 
deep impression on the Persian intellect. So also many of the 
Roman Catholic legends are taken from Apuleius. In that ex- 
quisite story of Cupid and Psynhe, the allegory is of no injury to 
the dramatic vividness of the tale. It is evidently a philosophic 
attempt to parry Christianity with a 7W a si -PI atonic account of 
the fall and redemption of the soul. 

The charm of Do Foe's works, especially of Robinson Crusoe, 
is founded on the same principle. It always interests, never agi- 
tates. Crusoe himself is merely a representative of liumanity in 
general ; neither his intellectual or his moral qualities set him 
above the middle degree of mankind ; his only prominent char- 
acteristic is the spirit of enterprise and wandering, which is, 
neverthelesa, a very common disposition. You will observe that 
all that is wond«rfViI in this tale is the result of external circum- 
stances— of things which fortune brings to Cmsoe't ha.'ii^.. 
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KOTBS ON ROBD.SON CRUSOE.* 

VoL L p. IT. But ID? U! fat« piuJiMl iiie uu con sitli ui otvtiiMKjr iM 
boUune cpuld rcAiBl ', wid Uiough T had aevcral timtie loud caD^ froai qf^ 
rcwon, Bud m; mure coiapoted judgment to ^ Lome, jet I had no )i 
la do it I knnir nut vbnl to Ckll tius, oor will I urge thkt it U a ■ 
UTer-ruliDg decree thkt Uufri« lu on to b» tbe inslnimcDtA uf pbt 
dc«trui^tion. erea Uiuugh it b« helort: ui. md tlkSt we rush upon it with ■> 
ejei optat. 

Ths wise only posgeai ideas ; the greater part of mankial 
are possesgcd liy them. BvUuson Crusoe was not ronMioai «f 
the iDDelei-impulee. even because it was his master, aod hat 
taken, as ho says, fiill jsoescssion of him. Whea once th« miod, 
in despite of the romonstcaling eonBcioncc. has abaudoned jti 
free power to a haunttug impulse or idea, then whatever tenafo It 
give depth and \'ividneM to this idea or indelinile imaginatko. 
iQureases its despotism, and in the same proportion rendcra tfat 
reason and free will ineiTectual. Now, Icarl'u) ealainities, suflef^ 
ings, horrore, and hair-breadth escapes 'u-ill have this eSeet, (n 
more than even sensual pleasure and prosperous iueidenls. Henu 
the evil cousequences of sin iu such cases, justi^ad of retracliof 
or deterring the sinner, goad him on to his destruction. Thtt ii 
the moral of Shakspeare's Macbeth, and tho true Bolutiui of thii 
paragraph, — not any overruling decree of divine wrath, but tte 
tyranny of the sinner's own evil imagination, which he has Tot 
untarily chosen as his master. 

Compare the contemptuous Swift with the contemned De Foa, 
and how superior will the latter be found ! But by what t«t! 
— Even by this ; that the writer who makes me aympatbiw 
with his presentations with the whole of my being, la mon 
estimable than he who calls forth, and appeals but to, a part of 
my being — my sense of the ludicrous, for instance. Do Foe'i 
excellence it is, to make me forget my specific class, chaiactw, 
and circumstancea, and to raise me while 1 read him, into the 
universal man. 

P. 80. 1 smiled to myself at the (igiit of this moaej : " O drug T aaU I 

■ These notea vere irritten by Ur. C. b Hr. Gillman's copy of Bo^umih 
Cni»«, in tha iommar of IS30. The refereiKes in the text are to Maiort 
cdiUoo, liSl.— Ed. 
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Worthy of Shakipeife '. — uid yet tha aimple Mmioolon after it, 
the instant pauiiig on without the laait pause of reflex ootucioiu- 
neas. is more exquisite and masterlika than the touch itself A 
meaner writer, a Mannonte], would have put an (!) after ' away' 
and have commenced a fresh paragraph. 30th July, 1830. 

P. HI. And I must confeu, my religious thankfuluen to God's provi- 
dence b«gKB to abate too, upon lie diKOveria; tbat all tliis wu ooUuDg 
but what wu common ; though I oaght to hmve bren as thankful for so 

■trange and unforeseen ■ prDTideni:«, ia if it bad been miracoloua 

To make men feel the truth of this is one characteristic ob- 
ject of the miracles worked bj Moses ; — in them the providenea 
is miraculous, the miracles providential. 

r. IZe. The groffing up of the corn, Hi iiliinted in mj Journal, had, at 
firat, tome littlo iuAuence upon m«, and began to affect me wiUi Mriousooa, 
a« loDg as I thought it had sametliiag miraculoua in it, Ac 

By far the ablest vindication of miracles which I have met 
with. It is indeed the true ground, the proper purpose and in- 
tention of a miracle. 

P. Ul. To think that this «u aU my own, that I vm king and lord 
of all this country indefensibly, to. 

By the by, what is the law of England lespecting this? 
Suppose I had discovered, or been wrecked on au uninhabited 
island, would it be mine or the king's ? 

P. 223. 1 eoniidered— that w I oould not foreBee vbat the aid* of dl- 
viae wisdom mi^t be ia all Ibis, so I was not to dispate his lovareignty, 
who, as 1 wai his creature, had >■ imdoiditod ri^t, by oreation, to goram 
and dispose of me absolutely as he thought Qt, &a. 

I could never undeistand this reaaoaing, grounded on a com- 
pleta misapprehension of St. Faul'a image of the potter, Som. 
ix., or ra^et I do fully understand the absuidity of it. The 
susceptibility of pain and pleasure, of good and evil, constitntea a 
right in every creature endowed therewith in relatiod to every 
rational and moral being,— a /vrt ton, therefore, to the Supreme 
Reason, to the ahaolntely good Being, Bemembei Davenaat's 
Tones : — 

VOL. IV. 
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Dott 1( €B HMOCA BBIUm ippMM 

Ito i^i th* potter mtf Ifc own daj nogU . 
Td enry dm, or in what Aqw In plmiB, 
At fat Mit woiMn'd. »r at lot M^rolNI 

FoiMT*! iMDd «u nattW tmj tw, ncr rtrfat 

To BMiM dqr, wUA «•■• nor tonncnt ksvw^ 
And 'wiMM tt «M> not flmr «r aaM, 
It Mitbr jortiM V iqJoitiM ilwm. 

Bnt mm^ ^n lif^ anil lib itond too: 
nva&n UAacali befiire tbey an gffHi^ 
It MenN to *IioT what htaTo^ power aan dO| 
But doM not m that dMd tlMt powv BDDUiMnd. 

DtnOiot AMtngOB, at. aa, ^ 

F. SSS-S. And thk I matt otMrre wtlh grief too, that tha itiiimmiiiij 
of D^ mmd bad too great imp r waona abo upon the religkiDa peirta of ^ 
^Imnglit., — pnjng to Ood being proparlj an aet of the mind, not ol lb* 
bodj. 

As justly conceived u it ia beautifully cTpKued. And » 
mighty motive for habitnal prayn ; for this can nat but gnxtij 
fiwilitate the perfbnnance of ntional prayer even io moments ct 
urgent diatieae. 

P. 244. Hurt thie would jiutify tha conduct of the Spaniards in aO tbdr 
faatbantiee praeti»*d iu Americs. 

De Foe waa a true philftnthtopiat, who had riBen above tbe 
aatipathies of nationality ; but be waa evidently partial to tht 
Spaniib character, which, however, it is not, I fear, poraihl* to 
acquit of cruelty. 'Witnesa the Netherlands, the Inqoiaitiaa, thi 
late Guerilla warfare, Sic. 

P. S49L lliat I thaU not ditooM, and pcrbapa eaa not aoeomt Ibr ; b^ 
Mrtainly Ibejr areaproof of theoDuvarHofipiriU, A«. 

This reminds me of a convenattoa 1 once overheard. " How 
a ttatement m injurioos to Hr. A. and k> contrary to tbe truth, 
■bonld have been made to yoa by Mr. B. 1 do not pretend to 
account foi ;^-only I know of my own knowledge that B. is 
an invetentt« liar, and has long borne malice against Ur. A. ; 
and I can prove that he has repeatedly declared that in lomo 
way or other he would do Ur. A. a mischief." 

P. 164. Tie plaoe I was in was a most delightfiil amty or grotto of ita 
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load, ■• oaald be expected, though perfectly dirk ; the floor wu drj and 

level, uid had > sort o( unall looae gravel □□ it, ic 

How accurate «u oboeiver of nature De Foe was I The reader 
will at oBce recognize Professor Buckland's caves and the diluvial 

P. 308. I enlerod into b loog ducourae with him about the devil, the 
origioal of him. bis rebellion agaioet God, hi> enmitj' to mao, the reuoD of 
it, M» scltiDg himaelf up in the dark part* of the world to be worshipped 
iiutead of Qod, Ac 

1 presume that Milton's Paradiso Lost must have been bowid 
up with one of Crusoe's Bibles ; otherwise I should be puzzled 
to know where he found all this history of the Old Gentleman. 
Not a word of it in the Bible itself, I am quite sure. But to he 
serious. De Foe did not reflect that all these difficulties ara 
attached to a. mcro fiction, or, at the heat, au allegory, supported 
by a few popular phrases and figures of speech used incidentaliy 
or dramatically by the Evangelists, — and that the existence of 
a personal, intelligent, evil being, the counterpart and antag- 
onist of God, is in direct contradiction to the most express decla- 
rations of Holy Writ. " Shall there be evil in a city, and the 
Lord Italh *iot done it?" Amos iii. 6. '' / moie peace aitd 
create evil." Isa. ilv. 7. This is the deep mystery of the abyss 
of God. 

Vol. iL p. 3. I have oltea beard persons of good judgment aay, • ■ ■ 
that there is no such thing ai a spirit appearing, a ghost walking, and Uw 
like,d;e. 

I can not conceive a better definition of Body than " spirit ap- 
pearing," or of a flesh-aud-blood man than a rational spirit appa- 
rent. But a spirit per se appearing, is tantamonnt to a spirit 
appearing without its appearances. And as for ghosts, it ii 
enough for a man of common sense to observe, that a ghost and 
a shadow are concluded in the same definition, that is, visibility 
without tangibility. 

I] mf affitirs, the ocotr* of 

The stay of his afiain, the centre of his interests, the regiUator 
of his schemes and movements, whom it soothed his pride to 
lubinit to, and in eomplying with whose wishes the enow^isMt 
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Mimtion of hi* aeting mil inenawd tks impBliB, wl^e h dW 
guised the coeieion, of duty ! — tho dingiag dspendent, yet tW^ 
ctrmig nipporter — ^the comforter, tbtt oomfart, and the sool's Iit- 
ing h<Hne ! This is De Foe'i oompi«hwnvB cti&nct«r of tW 
wife, aa she should be ; and, to the bonor of wotnanbood ba il 
BpokcD, there are few neighborhoods in which ooe name at laHt 
might not be found for the portrait. 

The exquisite paragrapha in this and the nest page, in ad£- 
tion to others scattered, though with a sparing hi.nd, throogli Ui 
novels, i^ord sufficient proof that De Foe was a first-rste tnaal* 
of periodic style ; but with sound judgment, and the fine tact of 
genius, he has aToided it as advene to, nay, incompatibla wit^ 
the every-day matteiK>f-fact realness, which form the cbnnn ati 
the character of all bis romances. The Robinson Crusoe is lika 
the vieion of a happy night-inair, such as a denizen of Slysimi 
might be supposed to have frnm a little excess in his nectar anj 
ambrosia supper. Our imaginatiou is kept in fiill play, excited 
to the highest ; yet all tho while we are touching, ox U>ucli«d bj, 
a flesh and blood. 



How ehould it bo othenvise ! They were idle ; and when wb 
will not sow corn, the devil will be sura to sow weeda, night- 
shade, henbane, and devil's bit. 

P. 82. That har<]«D«] tiIImo was so fur from denying it, that be Bud it 

WM true, and hiiu tliej would do it still before tbey had d«w 

«ith tbem. 

Observe when a man has oiicc abandoned himself to vtcked- 
ness, he can not stop, and does not join the devils till he has be- 
come a devil himself. Rebelling against his conscience he be> 
comes the slave of his own furious will. 

One excellence of De Foe, amongst many, is his sacrifice of 
lesser interest to the greater because more universal. Had be 
(as without any improbability he might have done) given his 
Robinson Crueoe any of the turn for natural history, which ionns 
so. striking and delightful a feature in the equally uneducated 
iJampier; — bad he made him find out qualities and uses in the 
before (to him) unknown planta of the island, discover, ftir ia- 
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ttance a nibitttute foi hops, or describe birds, iec. — muiy delight- 
ful pages and incidents might have enriched the book ; — but then 
Crusoe would have ceased to be the univereal represeatative, the 
person for whom every reader could substitute himself. Butnow 
nothing is done, thought, sufiered, or desired, but what every 
man can imagine himself doing, thinking, feeling, or wishing for. 
Even BO very easy a problem as that of finding a Bubgtitute for 
ink, is with eiquisite judgment made to baffle Crusoe's inventive 
faculties. And in what he does, he arrives at no excellence ; he 
does not make basket-work like WiJl Atkins ; the carpentering, 
tailoring, pottery, &c., are all just what will answer* his pur- 
poses, and those are confined to needs that all men have, and 
comfoits that all men desire. Crusoe rises only to the point to 
which all meu may be niade to feel that they might, and that 
they ought to, rise in religion — to resignation, dependence on, and 
thankful acknowledgment of, the divine mercy and goodness. 



In the education of children, love is first to be instilled, and out 
of love obedience is to be educed. Then impulse and power 
should be given to the intellect, and the ends of a moral being be 
exhibited. For this object thus much is effecled by works of 
imagination ; — that they carry the mind out of self, and show the 
possible of the good and the great in the human character. The 
height, whatever it may be, of the imaginative standard will do 
no harm ; we are commanded to imitate one who is inimitable. 
"Vt'e should address ourselves to tho^e faculties in a child's mind, 
which are first awakened by nature, and consequently first admit 
of eullivalion, that is to say, the memory and the imagination." 
The comparing power, the judgment, is not at that ago active, 
and ought not to be forcibly excited, as is too frequently and mis- 
takenly done in the modem systems of education, which can only 
lead to selfish views, debtor and creditor principles of virtue, and 
an inflated sense of merit. In the imagination of man exist the 

' He (Sir W. Soott) "dcteat«d and Oespised the vhoU genfratloD of 
modero childrea'a booki in irhicb the nitempt Ja made to ccmvey accurate 
notioDS of wneotiGc roinutiiE. dpligbting rordiuU? on tbe other baud in tbeae 
of the prcc«ding sge. vhir^ oddrMaiog tbcnuelvce chiefly Is the imagina- 
tien obtain through iJ, u Le believed, the beat ebaooe of itirriiig oar gnttr 
fiwdltiai »ito.'~'lifl ^ SeM. 
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Med> of all monl and sdentlfie im | goTc m e n t ; ulmuuUy iMI 
fint alobemy, and out of astrology ipmig attrononij. In iki 
childhood of thoae adenoea the imagination opened a way, ati 
fbraiahed materiala, on which the latiocinatiTe pow<Qn in s ma^ 
tnrer date operated with auccen. The imagination ta the dis^ 
tingniabing eharaoteriatie of man aa a progieHire being ; &nd I 
i^Mat ^t it ought to be carefully guided and atrengthened m 
the indiipenaable means and inatrament of continued ameliot^ 
tion and refinement. Men of genius and goodnese are geoendlf 
rastleee in their minds in the present, and this, beoause they u» 
by a law of their nature unremittingly regarding themselves is 
the future, and contemplating the possible of moral and intellee- 
tual advance towards perfection. Thus we live by hope and 
faith ; thus we are for the most part able to realize what wv 
will, and thus we accomplish the end of our being. The ood- 
templation of futurity inspires humility of soul in our judgmMit 
of the present. 

I think the memory of children can not, in reason, be too much 
stored with the objects and facts of natural history. God opens 
the images of nature, like the leaves of a book, before the eyes of 
his creature, Man — and teaches him all that is grand and bean- 
tifiil in the foaming cataract, the gla«sy lake, and the floating 

The common modem novel, in which there is no imagination, 
but a miserable struggle to excite and gratify mere curiosity, 
ought, in ray judgment, to be wholly forbidden to children. 
Hovel-reading of this sort is especially injurious to the growth 
of the imagination, the judgment, and the morals, especially to 
the latter, because it excites mere feelings u-ithout at the same 
time ministering an impulse to action. Women are good novel- 
ists, but indifferent poets ; and this because they rarely or 
never thoroughly distinguish between fact and fiction. In the 
jumble of the two lies the secret of the modem novel, which is 
the medium aJiquid between (hem, having just bo much of fic- 
tion as to obscure the fact, and ho much of fact as to render the 
fiction insipid. The perusal of a fashionable lady's novel, is to 
me very much like looking at the scenery and decorations of a 
theatre by broad daylight. The source of the conmion fondnesa 
lor novels of thin sort rests in that dislike of vacancy, and that 
love of sloth, which are inherent in the hnman mind ; they uSbnd 
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•xoitement without produciiig renctioii. By roaction I meui kn 
activity of the intellectual faonltiea, -which shova itself in conse- 
quent reasoning and observation, and originates action and con- 
duct according to a principle. Thus, the act of thinking presents 
two sides for contemplation — that of externa) cansality, in which 
the train of thought may be considered as the result of outward 
impressions, of accidental combinations, of fancy, or the associa- 
tions of the memory — and on the other hand, that of internal 
causality, or of the energy of the will on the mind itself. Thought, 
therefore, might thus be regarded as posmve or active ; and the 
same faculties may in a popular sense be expressed as perception 
or observation, fancy or imagination, memory or recollection. 



LECTURE XII. 



It is a general, but, as it appears to mi 
that in our ordinary dreams we judge the objects to be real. I 
say our ordinary dreams ; — because as to the night-mali the opin- 
ion is to a considerable extent just. But the night-mair is not a 
mere dream, but takes place when the waking state of the brain 
is recommencing, and most often during a rapid alternation, a 
twinkling, as it were, of sleeping and waking ; — while either 
from pressure on, or from some derangement in, the stomach or 
other digestive organs acting on the ertemal skin (which is still 
in sympathy with the stomach and bowels), and benumbing it, 
the sensBtions sent up to the brain by double touch (that is, when 
my own hand touches my side or breast), are so faint as to be 
merely equivalent to the sensation given by single touch, as when 
another person's hand touches me. The mind, therefore, which 
at all times, with and without our distinct consciousness, seeks 
for, and assumes, some outward cause for every impression 
from without, and which in sleep, by aid of the imaginative Ac- 
uity, converts itsjndgment respecting the cause into a personal 
image aa being the eauaa — the mind, I say, in this case, deceived 
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by ptLBt experience, attiibutee the p&inful fieuaUoa reoetved W a 
GoiTGEpoD(liiig agout — Ku Bssaeain, for ingttiDCC, Blabbing at tba 
Bide, ox a goblin eittiug on the breast. Add too that the uo- 
prcssionB of the bed, curtains, loota, &c., received by the eyes ui 
the half- momenta of tbeir opening, blend with, and give vivid- 
ness and appropriate distance to, the dream image which retUiH 
when the; close again ; and thus we unite the actual perceptiowt 
or theii immediate reliques, with the phiuiiotns of the io«iud 
sense ; and in this manner kd confound the balf-waking, half 
aleeping, leaBoning power, that we actually do pass a. pjoauire 
judgment on the iieality of what we lee and bear, thoai^ cAh 
accompanied l^ doubt and wUHinestbning, whiob, u t hnvt 
myaelf experienced, will at all timai become stronghenoa^ anm 
before we awake, to convince ua that it ie what it is — nnm^, 
the night-mair. 

In ordinary dreams we do not judge the objecta to be real ;— 
we eimply do not determine that they are unreal. The seua- 
tions which they seem to produce, are in truth the causes and 
oceaaiona of the imagea ; of which there are two obvious pioo& : 
first, that in dreams the Btrangest and most sudden metamM- 
phoses do not create any sensatiott of surprise : and the second 
that as to the most dreadful images, which during the dienm 
were accompanied with agonies of terror, we merely awake, or 
turn round on the other side, and ofT fly both image and agony, 
which would be impossible if the sensations were produced by the 
images. This has always appeared to me an absolute demoDBtra- 
tion of the true nature of ghosts and apparitions — such I mean 
of the tribe as were not pure inventions. Fifty years ago (and ta 
this day in the ruder parts of Great Britain and Ireland, in almoct 
every kitchen and in too many parlors it is nearly the same) j-ob 
might meet persons who would assure you in the most solemn 
manner, so that you could not doubt their veracity at least, that 
they had seen an apparition of such and such a person, — in many 
cases, that the apparition had spoken to them ; and they would 
describe themselves as having been in an agony of terror. They 
would tell you the story In perfect health. Now take the other 
class of lacts, in which real ghosts have appeared ; — I mean, 
where figures have been dressed up for the purpose of passing for 
apparitions : — in every instance I have known or heard of (and I 
have collected very many) the consequence baa been either suddut 
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death, or fits, or idiocy, or mania, or a brain fever. Whence 
cornea the difference 7 evidently from this, — that in the one case 
the whole of the nervoua system has been by slight internal causes 
gradually and all together brought into a certain state, the sensa- 
tion of which is extravagantly exaggerated during sleep, and of 
wliich the images are the mere eflltcts and exponents, as the mo- 
tions of the weather-cock are of the wind ; — while in the olher 
Case, the imape rushing through the senses upon a nervous sys- 
tem, wholly unprepared, actually causes the sensation, which is 
sometimes powerful enough to produce a total check, and almost 
always a lesion or inflammation. Who has not witnessed the 
difference in shock when we have leaped down half-a-dozen steps 
intentionally, and that of having missed a single stair. How 
comparatively severe the latter is 1 The fact really is, as to ap- 
paritions, that the terror produces the image instead of the con- 
trary ; Ibr 171 omnem actum perceptionh influit imaginatio, as 
says Wolfe. 

U, strange is the self-power of the imagination — when painful 
sensations have made it their interpreter, or returning gladsome- 
ness or convalescence has made its chilled and evanished figures 
and landscape bud. blossom, and live in scarlet, green, and snowy 
white (like the fire-screen inscribed with the nitrate and muriate 
of cobalt) — strange is the power to represent the events and cir- 
cumstances, even to the anguish or the triumph of the ^uost-cre- 
dent Eonl. while the necessary conditious, the only possible causes 
of such contingencies, are known to be in fact quite hopeless ; — 
yea, when the pure mind would recoil from the eve-lengtbened 
shadow of an approaching hope, as from a crime : — and yet the 
eflect shall have place, and substance, and living energy, and, on 
a blue islet of ether, in a whole sky of blackest cloudage, shine 
like a firstling of creation I 

To return, however, to apparitions, and by way of an amusing 
illustration of the nature and value of even contemporary testi- 
mony upon such subjects, 1 will present you with a passage, 
literally translated by my friend, Mr. Southey, from the well- 
known work of Bemal Dias, one of the companions of Cortez. ia 
the conquest of Mexico : 

Here it is that Gomsra wjb, that FrsnciMo de Moris rode forvsrd on ■ 
dappled gray horse, before Oortes and the cxnixj ome np, and that the 
iqnrtla Si Ivs or SL Peter, was (here. I moat wy that all cm worka 
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nd HofcoriM v« bj tlM hand of our liord Jmm QMiW 
battle there were for eeeh of ne eo nmy Indiaiii^ tiiii fSbtf 
ooTcred ue with handfole of ewih» if it had not been thit te 
of God helped us in every thing. And it maj be that ha 
speakB, was the glorious Santiago or San Pe^o» and I, at 
worthy to see him; but he whom I saw there and knew, wis IVvMliHrii 
Morla on a diestnut horse, who eame up with Oorteib Mad it aMBia ta ■§ 
that now while I am writing this, the whole war is represented bateallMn 
sinful eyes, just in the manner as we then went through it. And thom^ 
I, as an unworthy sinner, might not deserve to see either of t h aa e gloriaa 
apostles, there were in our company above four hundred soldlera and Onttn 
and many oCher knights ; and it would have been talked of and taatiiiA 
and they would have made a churdi when they peopled tha town, mkUk 
would have ben called Santiago delAyittoria,or San Pedro de la VllliMi^ 
as it is now called, SanU Maria de la Yittoria. And if it waa, aa Gcmb 
says, bad Christians must we have been when our Lord Qod aent na Ui 
holy apostles, not to acknowledge his great mercy, and venerate hob e l— A 
daily. And would to God, it had been, as the Chronider saya l-^-bnt tB I 
read his Chronicle, I never heard such a thing firom any of the oonqoeMi 
who were there. 

Now, what if the odd accident of such a man as Bemal Diaa' 
writing a history had not taken place ! Gomara's account, tba 
account of a contemporary, which yet must have been read hy 
scores who were present, would have remained uncontradicted. 
I remember the story of a man, whom the devil met and talked 
with, but left at a particular lane ; — ^the man followed him with 
his eyes, and when the devil got to the turning or bend of did 
lane, ho vanished ! The devil was upon this occasion drest in a 
blue coat, plush waistcoat, leather breeches and boots, and talked 
and looked just like a common man, except as to a particular 
lock of hair which he had. *' And how do you know then that 
it was the devil?" "How do I know," replied the fellow^— 
" why, if it had not been the devil, being drest as he was, and 
looking as he did, why should I have been sore stricken with 
fright when I first saw him ? and why should I be in such a 
tremble all the while he talked ? And, moreover, he had a pai^ 
ticular sort of a kind of a look, and when I groaned and eaid, 
upon every question he asked me. Lord have mercy upon me ! 
or, Christ have mercy upon me ! it was plain enough that he 
did not like it, and so he left me !" — The man was quite sober 
when he related this story ; but as it happened to him on his re- 
turn from market, it is probable that he was then muddled. As 
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for myself, I was actually seen in Newgate in the winter of 
1798 ; — ^the person who saw me there, said he asked my name 
of Mr. A. B. a known acquaintance of mine, who told him that it 

was young Coleridge, who had married the eldest Miss . 

" Will you go to Newgate, Sir ?** said my friend ; ** for I assure you 
that Mr. C. is now in Germany." " Very willingly," replied the 
other, and away they went to Newgate, icnd sent for A. B. 
*' Coleridge," cried he, " in Newgate ! God forhid I" I said, " young 

Col who married the eldest Miss ." The names were 

something similar. And yet this person had himself really seen 
me at one of my lectures. 

I rememher, upon the occasion of my inhaling the nitrous oxide 
at the Royal Institution, about five minutes ailerwards, a gentle- 
man came from the other side of the theatre and said to me, — 
" Was it not ravishingly delightful. Sir ?" — " It was highly 
pleasurable, no ioubt." — " Was it not very like sweet music ?" — 
" I can not say I perceived any analogy to it." — " Did you not 
say it was very like Mrs. Billington singing by your ear ?" — ** No, 
Sir, I said that while I was breathing the gas, there was a sing- 
ing in my ears." 

To return, however, to dreams, I not only believe, for the rea- 
sons given, but have more than once actually experienced that 
the most fearful forms, when produced simply by association, in- 
stead of causing fear, operate no other effect than the same woidd 
do if they had passed through my mind as thoughts, while I was 
composing a faery tale ; the whole depending on the wise and 
gracious law in our nature, that the actual bodily sensations, called 
forth according to the law of association by thoughts and images 
of the mind, never greatly transcend the limits of pleasurable 
feeling in a tolerably healthy frame, unless when an act of the 
judgment supervenes and interprets them as purporting instant 
danger to ourselves. 

* There have been very strange and incredible stories told of 
and by the alchemists. Perhaps in some of them there may have 
been a specific form of mania, originating in the constant inten- 
sion of the mind on an imaginary end, associated with an im- 
mense variety of means, all of them substances not familiar to 
men in general, and in forms strange and unlike to those of ordi« 
nary nature. Sometimes, it seems as if the alchemists wrote likA 

* Fram Mr. Otmdls im^ 



Mi oounu or sjuma. 

Hm tfthagoMuu OB mnw), iniKgiaiHg ft cneUpb5meal ud i» 
wndibk niBMO u tbe buia of the aodibla. It it cleat 0»lV|f 
■nlphar they meant the toUr nyi or liglu, and by uivnary \iu 
priseiple of pondembUi^, w that ir theory veas the s&me wiiL 
that of the HeraditiD phynoa, or moderu German Xalir- 

phiUaopkU, wluch dedneee all ^ hoD lighi and graviutiiMi 
oach being bipolar ; graTitation = north aud south, or attracik* 
and repnlBon ; li^t = eaat and WMt, or ccmiractioD and dilation ; 
and gold b«ng the tetrad, or interpet etniion of both, as wait* 
was the dyad of light, and iron tbe dyad ci' ^'r:ivitntioii- 

It ia, probably, unjnst to aconse the a) iituii^ia gejierallrff 
dabbling with attempta at magic in the <.w!jtiiuli senee of tte 
term. The mppoaed ezerciae of magical jumlt alvra}-e involvel 
■ome moral gnitt, diieetly or indirectly, a« in tt(?alui^ a. piece d 
meat lo lay on waits, toncbing humon wiih ihe hand of mm, O)^ 
euted penon, See. Ritei of this lort and other ^nacticaa of m^ 
oeij have always been regarded with trembling abhorrenee faj aB 
natiouB. even the mo«t ignorant, as by the Africans, the Hidaoa^ 
Bay people, and othen. The alchemislH were, no doubt, oftn 
considered as dealers in art magic, and many of them wora Mt 
unwilling that such a belief should be prevalent ; and the mon 
earnest among them evidently looked at their association of aob- 
Btances, fumigations, and other chemical opetations as mexelj en- 
emoni&l, and seem, therefore, to have had a deeper meaning, that 
of evoking a latent power. It would be profitable to malm a 
collection of all the cases of cures by magicaJ charms and inca>> 
tatiouB ; much useful inlbrmation might, probably, be deiiTed 
from it ; for tt ia to be observed that such rites are the form in 
which medical knowledge would be preserved amongat a baib^ 
ions and ignorant people. 

Note* June, 1827. 

The apocryphal book of Tobit conaista of a very simple, bat 
beautiful and interesting, family-memoir, into which some later 
Jewish poet or fabulist of Alexandria wove the ridiculous and 
frigid machinery, borrowed from the popul&r superstitions of the 
Greeks (though, probably, of Egyptian origin), and accommoda- 
ted, clomsily enough, to the purer monotheism of the Uosaic law. 
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The Rape of the Lock is another instance of a simple tale thus 
enlarged at a later period, though in this case hy the same author, 
and with a very different result. Now unless Mr. Hillhouse is 
Romanist enough to receive this nursery-tale garnish of a domestic 
incident as grave history and holy writ (for which, even from 
learned Roman Catholics, he would gain more credit as a very 
ohedient child of the Church than as a bihlical critic), he will 
find it no easy matter to support this assertion of his by the pas- 
sages of Scripture here referred to, consistently with any sane in- 
terpretation of their import and purpose. 

I. The Fallen Spirits. 

This is the mythological form, or, if you will, the symbolical 
representation, of a profound idea necessary as the pra-supposi' 
turn of the Christian scheme, or a postulate of reason, indispen- 
sable, if we would render the existence of a world of finites com- 
patible with the assumption of a super-mundane God, not one 
with the world. In short, this idea is the condition under which 
alone the reason of man can retain the doctrine of an infinite and 
absolute Being, and yet keep clear of pantheism as exhibited by 
Benedict Spinosa. 

II. The Egyptian Magicians. 

This whole narrative is probably a relic of the old diplomatic 
lingua-arcana y or state-symbolique — in which the prediction of 
events is expressed as the immediate causing of them. Thus the 
prophet is said to destroy the city, the destruction of which he 
predicts. The word which our version renders by '' eruJutnt- 
ments'' signifies " fiames or burnings," by which it is probable 
that the Egyptians were able to deceive the spectators, and sub- 
stitute serpents for staves. See Parkhurst in voce. 

And with regard to the possessions in the Gospels, bear in 
mind first of all, that spirits are not necessarily souIb or Ts {ich- 
Jiciten or self-consciousnesses), and that the most ludicrous absur- 
dities would follow from taking them as such in the Gospel in- 
stances ; and secondly, that the Evangelist, who has recorded the 
most of these incidents, himself speaks of one of these possessed 
persons as a lunatic : — {aeXtjv^l^etai — i^ril&8P drr' adroC t6 dai- 
fi6riov. Matt. xvii. 15, 18) while St. John names them not at all, 
but seems to include them under the description of diseased or 
deranged persons. That madness may j^ult firom spiritual 
causes, and not only or principally from ph3rsical ailments, may 
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nadltf b* adnittod. b not oar will iteelT » mpintual pmnr I 

li tlnot theipiiit crf'tlMDun? Tbsniiai^of a nlienud utin- 
■poniiUe being (tha.t ia,af a freft-sgoot] i; a. spirit. Uunigh it ^a 
not follow ibai all ipirila &re mindi. Who ehall dare detesoMW 
what fpiritnsl influences may not aiiw out of iha colloctiT« eril 
wills (€ wickod men ? Even the beniol life, etnleaa ia iniimh 
and th«r natnn, loaj wh«o awakened in the a»n, «nd hj im 
own aet admitted into hii will, become a sgirittial iiiIIumimi 
He receivet a nature into his will, which by thia vtay art W 
comes a corrupt will ; and vice vena, this will becomes ^m iv 
ture, and thus a cormpt Datare, Thi^ may be conceded ; al 
thii iM all that the leeorded words of our Saviour abaolats^ » 
qaire in order to receive an appropriate mom ; but this h atl» 
gether difierent from making spirits to be devils, and devik «|^ 
eonscioQa individnats. 

Notes.* Uarch, 1824. 
A Chriatiui'i cooflieta aod eonqaesta, p. 4BB. B; the devil ve are to ante- 
itaud that kpnalate tpMt which tell from Ood. and ii slwija ilfaignii^ la 
bale down othen from Qod alao. The Old Dragoo (meotioDed in the Bare- 
lation) with his taU drew doKH the third part of the aUn of heavwi, Hd 
cut them to the earth 

How much is it to be regretted, that bo enlightened and able 
a divine as Smith, had not philosophically and Bcnptuiatly am- 
clealed this so difficult, yet important question, — respectiiig the 
personal eiiBtence of the evil principle ; that is, whether as rf 
Oelor of paganism is i Otbg in Chrietianity, so the ti nor^fir is to 
be i norrjfii, — and whether this is an cTpiess doctrine of Christ, 
and not merely a Jewish dogma left undisturbed to fade away 
under the increasing light of the Gospel, instead of assuming the 
former, and confirming the position hy a verse from a poetic tigsDe 
of visual symbols, — a verse alien from the subject, and by whieli 
the Apocalypt enigmatized the Neronian persecutions and the 
apostasy through fear occasioned by it in a large number of c^- 

il ia oootiniuUj bnay with na, I dmbb 
e parUeolar being, but that spirit at 

* Written In * copy of " 8ele<it IMteoorasa by John Smith, of Qoa^^ 
OoUaKa. CamMdgci ISM" «nd aommnnicated by the Ber. Bdwsrd Oola- 
ridK*.— JU 
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apoBtasj which is lodged in all men's natures ; and this maj seem partieu- 
larly to be aimed at in this place, if we obsenre the context : — as the scrip- 
ture speaks of Christ not only as a particular person, but as a dirine prin- 
ciple in holy souls. 

Indeed the devil is not only the name of one particular thing, but a na- 
ture. 

May I not venture to suspect that this was Smith's own belief 
and judgment ? and that his conversion of the Satan, that is, 
circuitor, or minister of police (what our Sterne calls the accus- 
ing angel) in the prologue to Joh into the devil was a mere con- 
descension to the prevailing prejudice ? Here, however, he 
speaks like himself, and like a true reUgious philosopher, who 
felt that the personality of evil spirits is a trifling question, com- 
pared with the personality of the evil principle. This is indeed 
most momentous. 

Note on a Passage in the Life of Henrt Earl of Morland. 

20th June, 1827. 

The defect of this and all similar theories that I am acquaint- 
ed with, or rather, let me say, the desideratum, is the neglect of 
a previous definition of the term " body." What do you mean 
by it ? The immediate grounds of a man's size, visibility, tangi- 
bility, Ace. ? — But these are in a continual flux even as a column 
of smoke. The material particles of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
hydrogen, lime, phosphorus, sulphur, soda, iron, that constitute 
the ponderable organism in May, 1827, at the moment of Pollio's 
death in. his 70th year, have no better claim to be called his 
'* body" than the numerical particles of the same names that 
constituted the ponderable mass in May, 1787, in PoUio's prime 
of manhood in his 30th year ; — ^the latter no less than the former 
go into the grave, that is, sufier. dissolution, the one in a series, 
the other simultaneously. The result to the particles is precisely 
the same in both, ind of both therefore we must say with holy 
Paul — " Thou foci ! that whuh thou sotvest, thou sotcest not 
that body tliat shall he^' &c. Neither this nor that is the body 
that abideth. Abideth, I say ; for that which riseth again must 
have remained, though perhaps in an inert state. — It is not dead, 
bat sleepeth ; — ^that is, it is not dissolved any more than the ex- 
terior or phenomenal organism appears to us disaolved when it 
lieth in apparent inactivity' during our sleep. 
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Sami nuooiag thii, to tli« beet of my jadgtnent, m fu w it 
gtMt But how UB we to explaiD the ruanlioH of this AuxmaI 
bodf on the u ni i nnal ? la «ach i ent the particles by the ia- 
fimning force of the living pi pie oouetilutt: an cn^an not ntttj 
of motion and bsbm, but of cut n^Ea. The cirgs.a plays «Q 

the organist. How is thia coneeiTable * The solution 
depth, itillnMi, and iubtlety of spirit imt t^ilIv Tor its 
bot eveii for th« undentanding of it ^^)u>il <lL^co^-e^ed. 
the most appropriate words enoneiated. I ran tiierety gn« ft 
hint. The particles themaelns most have bo interior «u^ gni^ 
itata being, and the multeity mtist be a removable or al laM 
BontatiiUe aceident. 



LECTTfRE IIII* 

ON POESV OR ART. (11) 



Uan communicates by articulation of sounds, and paramonn^ 
by the memory in the ear ; nature, by the impression of •bonafc 
and sarfaceB on the eye, and through the eye it gives aignificuMs 
and appropriation, and thus the conditions of memory, or the es- 
pability of being remembered, to sounds, smells, &c. Now Att 
used coileclively for painting, BPulpturc, architecture, and murie, 
is the medialress between, and reconciler of, nature and maa. 
(mm) It is, therefore, the power of humanizing nature, of in- 
fusing the thoughts and passions of man into every thing whteh 
is the object of his contemplation ; color, form, motion, and Boiud 
are the elements which it combines, and it stamps them into 
unity in the mould of a moral i5ea. 

The primary art is writing ; — primary, if we regard the pur- 
poses abstracted Crom the different modes of realizing it, thoM 
steps of progression of which the instances are still visible in the 
lower degrees of civiUzalion. First, there is mere gesticulation; 
then rosaries or icampun ; then picture-language ; then hieio- 

* For the Xatea to this Lecture, ooDtaining referencee to SdieUing'a on- 
tioD OD the Fonniug or iQUging Arts, with astrscta fr«in tlie sams, m* the 
<Dd of tbe Toluitw. 
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glyphics, and finally alphabetic letters. These all consist of a 
translation of man into nature, pf a substitution of the visible 
for the audible. 

The so-called music of savage tribes as httle deserves the 
name of art for the understanding as the ear warrants it for mu- 
sic. Its lowest state is a mere expression of passion by sounds 
which the passion itself necessitates ; — the highest amounts to 
no more than a voluntary reproduction of these sounds in the 
absence of the occasioning causes, so as to give the pleasure of 
contrast, — for example, by the various outcries of battle in the 
song of security and triumph. Poetry also is purely human ; for 
all its materials are from the mind, and all its products are for 
the mind. But it is the apotheosis of the former state, in which 
by excitement of the associative power passion itself imitates or- 
der, and the order resulting produces a pleasurable passion, and 
thus it elevates the mind by making its feelings the object of its 
reflection. So likewise, whilst it recalls the sights and sounds 
that had accompanied the occasions of the original passions, poe- 
try impregnates them with an interest not their own by means 
of the passions, and yet tempers the passion by the calming 
power which all distinct images exert on the human soul. In 
this way poetry is the preparation for art, inasmuch as it avails 
itself of the forms of nature to recall, to express, and to modify 
the thoughts and feelings of the mind. Still, however, poetry 
can only act through the intervention of articulate speech, which 
is so peculiarly human, that in all languages it constitutes the 
ordinary phrase by which man and nature are contra-distinguished. 
It is the original force of the word ' brute ;' and even * mute' and 
' dumb' do not convey the absence of sound, but the absence of 
articulated sounds. 

As soon as the human mind is intelligibly addressed by an 
outward image exclusively of articulate speech, so soon does art 
commence. But please to observe that I have laid particular 
stress on the words * human mind,* meaning to exclude thereby 
all results common to man and all other sentient creatures, and 
consequently confining myself to the efi*ect produced by the con- 
gruity of the animal impression with the reflective powers of the 
mind ; so that not the thing presented, but that which is repre- 
sented by the thing shall be the source of the jpleasure. In this 
sense nature itself is to a religious observer the art of God.\ ^ss^ 



for th0 nioB eanse ut i s defined u of • midb 

qoalit^ batween a tha it i »r . oi, aa 1 said twfora. 1k> 
imifNi wad reconcUifttion of tlut lioh e nature with that whitk 
is excloiively humKO. It is the language of thaurrbt. 

H dietinguiBbed from natate by Um ly of all the parte in 
thought or idea. Hence natore itaeU* vould give ns the una* 
non of a waA of art if we ooold Bee the thought ^vfaich iill^ 
ent at once in the whole and is ererjr part ; and a wcsk rf 
will be jnit in proportion a> it adequately convey* tlw Am^ 
and rich in proportion to the variety <£ pam 'w^di it ImIIi k 
unity. 

If, therefore, the term 'mute' be taken ae oppowd not to Mil 
bnt to articulate ipeech, the old definitbn of painting' wiU m ; 
be the true and bert definitton of the Fine Arts ia gmml, M 
ii, muta poesis, mute poety, and w of 'course poeey. fMM) f^ 
a« all language* periect tbemaelrea by a gradual proeefls of 4af 
nonymizing words originally equivalent, I have cheriahed te 
wish to use the word ' poeay' aa the generic or common ton, 
and lo distinguiBh that Bpecies of poetry which ia not mttta poak 
by ilB usual name ' poetry ;' while of all ihe other species wfakfe 
collectively fomi the Fine Artg, there Would remain thia a« ^ 
common delinition, — that they all, like poetry, are to expraa in- 
tellectual purposes, thoughts, conceptioiu, and eentimeata whiA 
have their origin in the human mind, not, however, as poetty 
does, by means of articulate speech, but as nature or the diviM 
art does, by form, color, magnitude, proportion, or by Bonad. thai 
is, silently or musically, (oo) 

Well '. it may be said — but who has ever thought otherwise- 
We all know that art is the imitatress of nature. Aitd, danbt- 
less, the truths which I hope to ronvcy, would he barren tnuHM, 
if all men meant the same by the words ' imitate' and * nattu*.' 
{pp] But it would be flattering mankind at la^e, to jh*ihm 
that such is the fact. First, to imitate. The impreanrai on the 
wax is not an imitation, but a copy, of the seal ; the aeal itadf 
is an imitation. But, further, in order to form a philoaiphie 
cojiception, we must seek for the kind, as the heat in ice, invia- 
ble light, ice., whilst, for practical purposes, we most have ref 
erence to the degree. It is sufficient that philowphically we lut- 
dcrstand that inall imitation two elements must oo-exut, ai^ 
not only co-exist, bnt must be perceived as co-existing. Hen 
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r two constituent elements are likeness and unlikeness, or sameness 
\ and difference, and in all genuine creations of art there must be 
I a union of these disparates. The artist may take his point of 
I view where he pleases, provided that the desired effect be per- 
ceptibly produced, — that there be likeness in the difference, dif- 
ference in the likeness, and a reconcilement of both in one. If 
there be likeness to nature without any check of difference, the 
result is disgusting, and the more complete the^delusion, the 
more loathsome the efliect. {qq) Why are such simidations of 
nature, as wax- work figures of men and women, so disagreeable ? 
Because, not finding the motion and the life which we expected, 
we are shocked as by a falsehood, every circumstance of detail, 
which before induced us to be interested, making the distance 
firom truth more palpable. You set out with a supposed reality, 
and are disappointed and disgusted with the deception ; whilst, 
in respect to a work of genuine imitation, you begin with an ac- 
knowledged total diflTerence, and then every touch of nature gives 
you the pleasure of an approximation to truth. The fundamen- 
tal principle of all this is und^ ubtedly the horror of falsehood 
and the love of truth inherent iu ihe human breast. Tho Greek 
tragic dance rested on these principles, and I can deeply sympa- 
thize in imagination with the Greeks in this favorite part of their 
theatrical exhibitions, when I call to mind the pleasure I felt in 
beholding the combat of *the Horatii and Curiatii most exqiu- 
sitely danced in Italy to the music of Cimarosa. 

Secondly, as to nature. We must imitate nature ! yes, but 
what in nature, — all and every thing ? No, the beautiful in na- 
ture, (rr) And what then is the beautifiil ? What is beauty ? 
It is, in the abstract, the unity of the manifold, the coalescence 
of the diverse ; in the concrete, it is the union of the shapely 
(formosum) with the vital. In the dead organic it depends on 
regularity of form, the first and lowest species of which is the 
triangle with all its modifications, as in crystals, architecture, &c. ; 
in the living organic it is not mere regularity of form, which would 
produce a sense of formality ; neither is it subservient to any thing 
beside itself {$$) It may be present in a disagreeable object, in 
which the proportion of the parts constitutes a whole ; it does 
not arise firom association, as the agreeable does, but sometimes 
lies in the rupture of association ; it is not different to different 
individuals and nations, as has been said, nor is it connected with 
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theideasof thegood,ortliefit,Qrtli6iiMfliL TbijMa|f|^in| 
is intuitive, and beauty itself is all that inspiiesflflMnaijigl 
and aloof from, and even contnucily to, interest /: ^ 

If the artist copies the mere nature, the ncUufU natmrmi^\ 
idle rivalry ! If he proceeds only from a given finm, 
supposed to answer to the notion of beauty, what an. 
what an unreality there always is in his productions, as ia C 
ani*s picture! ! Believe me, you must master the eMeadi 
natura naturanSt which presupposes a bond betweeoi natv 
the higher sense and the soul of man. (U) 

The wisdom in nature is distinguished from that in T^^m ^ ^ 
co-instantaneity of the plan and the execution ; the thm^hi 
the product are one, or are given at once ; but there is no i 
act, and hence there is no moral responsibility. In nttu^ tht 
reflexion, freedom, and choice ; he is, therefore, the head d 
visible creation, (uu) Iii the objects of nature are preaenta 
in a mirror, all the possible elements, steps, and procesaea € 
tellect antecedent to consciousness, and therefore to the full d 
opment of the iutelligcutial act ; and man's mind is the very I 
of all the rays of intellect which are scattered throughout 
images of nature. Now so to place these images, totalized, 
fitted to the limits of the human mind, as to elicit from, ai 
superinduce upon, the forms themselves the moral refleotioi 
which they approximate, to make the external internal, th 
ternal external, to make nature thought, and thought natui 
this is the mystery of genius in the Fine Arts. Dare I add 
the genius must act on the feeling, that body is but a strivii 
become mind, that it is mind in its essence I (vv) 

In every work of art there is a reconcilement of the extc 
with the internal ; the conscious is so impressed on the nr 
scions as to appear in it ; as compare mere letters inscribed 
tomb with figures themselves constituting the tomb. He 
combines the two is the man of genius ; and for that reaso: 
must partake of both. Hence there is in genius itself an un 
scions activity ; nay, that is the genius in the man of genius, (i 
And this is the true exposition of the rule that the artist i 
first eloign himself from nature in order to return to her -with 
effect. Why this ? Because if he were to begin by mere pai 
copying, he would produce masks only, not forms breathing 
He must out of his own mind create forms according to tin 
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vere laws of the intellect, in order to generate in himself that co- 
ordination of freedom and law, that involution of obedience in 
the prescript, and of the prescript in the impulse to obey, which 
assimilates him to nature, and enables him to understand her. 
He merely absents himself for a season from her, that his own 
spirit, which has the same ground with nature, may learn her 
unspoken language in its main radicals, before he approaches to 
her endless compositions of them, (xx) Yes, not to acquire cold 
notions — lifeless technical rules — ^but living and life-producing 
ideas, which shall contain their own evidence, the certainty that 
they are essentially one with the germinal causes in nature — his 
consciousness being the focus and mirror of both, — ibr this does 
the artist for a time abandon the external real in order to return 
to it with a complete sympathy with its internal and actual. 
For of all wo see, hear, feel and touch the substance is and must 
be in ourselves ; and therefore there is no alternative in reason 
between the dreary (and thank heaven ! almost impossible) be- 
lief that every thing around us is but a phantom, or that the life 
which is in us is in them likewise ;* and that to know is to re- 
semble, when we speak of objects out of ourselves, even as within 
ourselves to learn is, according to Plato, only to recollect ; — ^the 
only efiective answer to which, that I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with, is that which Pope has consecrated for future use in 
the line — 

And coxcombs TaoquiBh Berkeley with a grin I 

The artist must imitate that which is within the thing, that which 
is active through form and figure, and discourses to us by symbols 
the Nhtur-geistf or spirit of nature, as we unconsciously imitate 
those whom we love ; for so only can he hope to produce any 
work truly natural in the object and truly human in the effect, (j/y) 
The idea which puts the form together can not itself be the form. 
It is above form, and is its essence, the^universal in the individual, 
or the individuality itself, — ^the glance and the exponent of the 
indwelling power, (zz) 

Each thing that lives has its moment of self-exposition, and so 
has each period of each thing, if we remove the disturbing forces 

* See the Biographia ZAieraria of BIr. Coleridge, chap. ziL p. 822> «&fl 
Schelliiig's Traiueendtnitil Idealitm. 
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of aoddent To do tbu is the buiiiiefli of idoftl wt, whvttar k 
images of childhood, youth, or age, in man or in woman. (oMMi) 
Hence a good portrait is the abstract of the peracmal ; it ia aol 
the likeness for actual comparison, but for rtoolleetion. Thia 
explains why the likeness of a very good portrait is not alwsya 
recognized ; because some persons never abstract, and amongal 
these are especially to be numbered the nekr relations and firienda 
. of the subject, in consequence of the constant pressure and check 
exercised on their minds l^y the actual presence of the originaL 
And each thing that only appears to live has also its possible po- 
sition of relation to life, as nature herself testifies, who, where 
she can not be, prophesies her being in the crystallized metal, or 
the inhaling plant. 

The charm, the indispensable requisite, of sculpture is unity 
of efiect But painting rests in a material remoter from naturdi 
and its compass is therefore greater, {bbb) Light and shade give 
external, as well as interna], being even with all its accidents, 
whilst sculpture is confined to the latter. And here I may ob- 
serve that the subjects chosen for works of art, whether in sculp- 
ture or painting, should be such as really are capable of being 
expressed and conveyed within the limits of those arts. More- 
over they ought to be such as will afiect the spectator by their 
truth, their beauty, or their sublimity, and therefore they may be 
addressed to the judgment, the senses, or the reason. The peculi- 
arity of the impression which they may make, may be derived 
either from color and form, or frora proportion and fitness, or from 
the excitement of the moral feelings ; or all these may be com- 
bined. Such works as do combine these sources of effect must 
have the preference in dignity. 

Imitation of the antique may be too exclusive, and may pro- 
duce an injurious eflect on modem sculpture ; — 1st, genersdly, 
because such an imitation can not fail to have a tendency to 
keep the attention fixed on externals rather than on the thought 
within ; — 2dly, because, accordingly, it leads the artist to rest 
satisfied with that which is always imperfect, namely, bodily 
form, and circumscribes his views of mental expression to the 
ideas of power and grandeur only ; — 3dly, because it induces an 
efibrt to combine together two incongruous things, that is to say, 
modern feelings in antique forms ; — 4thly, because it speaks in a 
language, as it were, learned and dead, ihe tones of which. 
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unfamiliar, leave the common Bpeotator cold and unimpressed ; 
(ccc) — and lastly, because it necessarily causes a neglect of thoughts, 
emotions and images of profounder interest and more exalted dig- 
nity, as motherly, sisterly, and brotherly love, piety, devotion, the 
divine become human, — ^the Virgin, the Apostle, the Christ. 
The artist's principle in the statue of a great man should be the 
illustration of departed merit ; and I can not but think that a 
skilful adoption of modem habiliments would, in many instances, 
give a variety and force of efiect which a bigoted adherence to 
Greek or Roman costume precludes. It is, I beHeve, from artists 
finding Greek models unfit for several important modem purposes, 
that we see so many allegorical figures on monuments and else- 
where. Painting was, as it were, a new art, and being un- 
shackled by old models it chose its own subjects, and took an 
eagle's flight. And a new field seems opened for modem sculp- 
ture in the symbolical expression of the ends of life, as in Guy's 
monument, Chantrey's children in Worcester Cathedral, &cc. 

Architecture exhibits the greatest extent of the difierence from 
nature which may exist in works of art. It involves all the 
powers of design, and is sculpture and painting inclusively. It 
shows the greatness of man, and should at the same time teach 
him humility. 

Music is the most entirely hmnan of the fine^ arts, and has the 
fewest ancUoga in nature. Its first dehghtfulness is simple ac- 
cordance with the ear ; but it is an associated thing, and recalls the 
deep emotions of the past with an intellectual sense of proportion. 
Every human feeling is greater and larger than the exciting 
cause, — a proof, I think, that man is designed for a higher state 
of existence ; and this is deeply impUed in music, in which there 
is always something more and beyond the immediate expression. 

With regard to works in all the branches of the fine arts, I may 
remark that the pleasure arising firom novelty must of course be 
allowed its due place and weight. This pleasure consists in the 
identity of two opposite elements, that is to say — sameness and 
variety. If in the midst of the variety there be not some fixed 
object for the attention, the unceasing succession of the variety 
will prevent the mind from observing the difference of the indi- 
vidual objects ; and the only thing remaining will be the succes- 
sion, which will then produce precisely the same effect as sanvor 
nesB. This we experience when we \eX xYva Vt^«^ w \ksA^«^ \!^«^ 
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befbra tbe fixed eye daring a lapid t o a Nmam X la a mxuti^ m 
oa the other hand, when we snffir a file of MiUBen or nnks of 
men in procession to go on befina as without vesting the «fe oa 
any one in particular. In order to derire pLeasoia from the oe> 
oupation of the mind, the principle of unity mustalwaya be pras" 
ent, so that in the midst of the multeity the centripetal force be 
never suspended, nor the sense be fiitigued by the predominanoe 
of the centrifugal force. This unity in multeity I have elsewhera 
stated as the principle of beauty. It is equally the eouroe of 
pleasure in variety, and in &ct a higher term including both. 
What is the sedusive or distinguishing term between them 

Hemember that there is a difierence between form as proceed- 
ing, and shape as superinduced ; — ^the latteris either the death 
or the imprisonment of the thing ; — ^the former is its'self-witaeM- 
ing and sclf-eflected sphere of agency, {ddd) Art would or ahonU 
be the abridgment of nature. Now the fulness of nature is widb 
out character, as water is purest when without taste, smell, or 
color ; (eee) but this is the highest, the apex only, — ^it is not the 
whole. The object of art is to give the whole ad hominem; 
hence each step of nature hath its ideal, and hence the possibility 
of a climax up Xo the perfect form of a harmonized chaos. 

To the idea of life victory or strife is necessary ; as virtue con- 
sists not simply ii^the absence of vices, but in the overcoming of 
them. So it is in beauty. The sight of what is subordinated 
and conquered heightens the strength and the pleasure ; and thii 
should be exhibited by the artist either inclusively in his figure, 
or else out of it and beside it to act by way of supplement and 
contrast. And with a view to this, remark the seeming identity 
of body and mind in infants, and thence the loveliness of the ht" 
mer ; the commencing separation in boyhood, and the struggle of 
equilibrium in youth : thence onward the body is first simply in- 
difierent ; then demanding the transiucency of the mind not to 
be worse than indifierent ; and finally all that presents the body 
as body becoming almost of an excremental nature. 




LECTURE XIV. 

ON STYLE. 

I HAVE, I believe, formerly observed with regard to the char- 
acter of the governments of the East, that their tendency was 
despotic, that is, towards unity ; whilst that of the Greek govern- 
ments, on the other hand, leaned to the manifold and the pop- 
ular, the unity in them being purely ideal, namely of all as an 
identification of the whole. In the northern or Gothic nations the 
aim and purpose of the government were the preservation of the 
rights and interests of the individual in conjunction with those of 
the whole. The individual interest was sacred. In the charac- 
ter and tendency of the Greek and Gothic languages there is pre- 
cisely the same relative difierence. In Greek the sentences are 
long, and the structure architectural, so that each part or clause 
is insignificant when compared with the whole. The result is 
every thing, the steps and processes nothing. But in the Gothic 
and, generally, in what we call the modern, languages, the struc- 
ture is short, simple, and complete in each part, and the connec- 
tion of the parts with the sum total of the discourse is maintained 
by the sequency of the logic, or the community of feelings excited 
between the writer and his readers. As an instance equally de- 
lightiul and complete, of what may be called the Gothic struc- 
ture as contra-distinguished from that of the Greeks, let me cite a 
part of our famous Chaucer's character of a parish priest as he 
■hould be. Can it ever be quoted too oflen ? 

A good man th6r was of religidan 

That was a pour6 Parsone of a toun. 

But riche he was of holy thought aod work ; 

He was a]86 a lerned man, a derk. 

That Orist6s gospel trew61y wolde preche ; 

Wb pAruhens^ devoatly wold« he teche ; 
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Bffiigne ha wit, andwondtri iHHft^ 
And in adTenite M patuni^ 
And swieh^ he wis yprered* ofUn Mtm^ ; 
Fnl loth were him to eimen for fak titlm, 
But rather wolde he jeren* out of douta 
Unto his pour6 pArisheoB abonte 
Of his oSring, and eke of hiB substinoe ; 
He ooude in fitel thing have snffiaanoe: 
* Wide was hiB pariah, and houses fer asonder, 

Bat he ne* left nou§^t for no rain ne^ thonder. 
In sikenesse and in misdief to visite 
The ferrest^ in his pariah modie and lite* 
Upon his fete, and in Ins hand a staf : 
This noble eosample to his shepe he yaC 
That first he wrought, and afterward he tanght^ 
Out of the gospel he the word^ caught, 
And this fig&re he added yet thereto, 
That if gold rnst^, what should iren do. 

He 8ett6 not his benefice to hire, 
And lette" his shepe accombred" in the mire, 
And ran unto London unto Seint Poules, 
To seken him a cbant6rie for soules, 
Or with a brotherhede to be ^ithold, 
But dwelt at home, and kept6 wol his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not mif^carie : 
Ho was a shepherd and no merceoarie ; 
And though he holy were and vertuous, 
He was to sinful men not dispitous," 
Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne/^ 
But in his tecbing discrete and benigne, 
To drawen folk to heven with fairenesse, 
By good eosample was his besinesse ; 
But it were any persone obstiuat, 
What so he were of high or low estat, 
Him wolde he snibben*' sharply for the nones : 
A better preest I trowe that no wher non is ; 
He waited after no pompe no reverence. 
He maked him no spiced conscience, 
But Cristes love and his apostles' twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.* 

Such change as really took place in the style of our litan 

• Wondi'ous. ■ Such. " Proved * Times. 

• Give or have given. • Not ' Nor. • Farthest 

• Great and small " Gave. »» Left " Encumbered. 
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Deapiteous. »* Proud. '* Reprove. 
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ture after Chaucer*s time is with difficulty perceptible, on ac- 
count of the dearth of writers, during the civil wars of the fif- 
teenth century. But the transition was not very great ; and 
accordingly we find in Latimer and our other venerable authors 
about the time of Edward YI. as in Luther, the general char- 
acteristics of the earliest manner ; — ^that is, every part popular, 
and the discourse addressed to all degrees of intellect ; — the 
sentences short, the tone vehement, and the connection of the 
whole produced by honesty and singleness of purpose, intensity 
of passion, and pervading importance of the subject. 

Another and a very difierent species of style is that which 
was derived from, and founded on, the admiration and cultivation 
of the classical writers, and which was more exclusively addressed 
to the learned class in society. I have previously mentioned 
Boccaccio as the original Italian introducer of this manner, and 
the great models of it in English are Hooker, Bacon, Milton, 
and Taylor, although it may be traced in many other authors 
of that age. In all these the language is dignified but plain, 
genuine English, although elevated and brightened by superiority 
of intellect in the writer. Individual words themselves are 
always used by them iu their precise meaning, without either 
affectation or slipslop. The letters and state papers of Sir 
Francis Walsingham are remarkable for excellence in style of 
this description. In Jeremy Taylor the sentences are often ex- 
tremely long, and yet are generally so perspicuous in consequence 
of their logical structure, that they require no perusal to be un- 
derstood ; and it is for the most part the same in Milton and 
Hooker. 

Take the following sentence as a specimen of the sort of style 
to which I have been alluding : — 

CoDoerniDg Faith, the principal object whereof is that eternal verity 
which hath discovered the treasures of hidden wisdom in Christ ; concern- 
ing Hope, the highest object whereof is that everlasting goodness which in 
Christ doth quicken the dead ; concerning Charity, the final object whereof 
is that incomprehensible beauty which shineth in the countenance of Christ, 
the Son of the living Gkxl : concerning these virtues, the first of which be- 
ginning here with a weak apprehension of things not seen, endeth with the 
intuitive vision of Gkxi in the world to come ; the second beginning here 
with a trembling expectation of things far removed, and as yet but only 
heard aU endeth with real and actual fruition of that ^V^cSci tlq \at^^^ <sasv 
fKpress; the third hegiDmng here with a weak \nd\wa\^Qniol\i«sxV \n^%x^ 
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him imto whom we are not able tg approadi, widaUi witli 
the myiterj whereof is higher than the feadi of the tboqg^ of imn ; «a^ 
ceming that Faith, Hope, and Charity, without whibb thm ean be no hI- 
▼ation, was there ever any mention made aayiog only in ihaX Imw wkUk 
God himself hath from Heaven revealed t Tbere it not In the waM ft 
syllable muttered with certain truth oonoeming any of these three, mart 
than hath been supernaturally received from the mouth of the eternal Qod 

£ceie9, Pol, L a. IL 

The unity in theee writers is produced by the unity of the 
subject, and the perpetual growth and evolution of the thoughts, 
one generating, and explaining, and justifying, the place of an- 
other, not, as it is in Seneca, where the thoughts, striking as they 
are, are merely strung together like beads, without any cans&tiaa 
or progression. The words are selected because they are the most 
appropriate, regard being had to the dignity of the total impres- 
sion, and no merely big phrases are used where plain ones would 
have sufficed, even in the most learned of their works. 

There is some truth in a remark, which I believe was made 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the greatest man is he who forms 
the taste of a nation, and that the next greatest is he who cor- 
rupts it. The true classical style of Hooker and his feUows was 
easily open to corruption ; and Sir Thomas Brown it w^as, who, 
though a writer of great genius, first efTectually injured the lit- 
erary taste of the nation by his introduction of learned wx>rds, 
merely because they were learned. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe Brown adequately ; exuberant in conception and conceit, 
dignified, hj^perlatinistic, a quiet and sublime eirthusiast ; yet a 
fantast, a humorist, a brain with a twist ; egotistic like Mon- 
taigne, yet with a feeling heart and an active curiosity, which, 
however, too often degenerates into a hunting afler oddities. In 
his Hydriotaphia, and, indeed, almost all his works, the entin- 
ness of his mental action is very observable ; he metamorphoees 
every thing, be it what it may, into the subject under considera- 
tion. But Sir Thomas Brown with all his faults had a genuine 
idiom ; and it is the existence of an individual idiom in each, 
that makes the principal "^Titers before the Restoration the 
great patterns or integers of English style. In them the precise 
intended meaning of a word can never be mistaken ; whereas 
in the latter writers, as especially in Pope, the use of words is 
for the most part pureVy arVvXiaT^', %o iVv^l Ihe context will rarely 
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show the true specific sense, but ouly that something of the sort 
is designed. A perusal ef the authorities cited by Johuson in 
his dictionary under any leading word, will give you a lively 
sense of tbis declension in etymological truth of expression in 
the writers after the Restoration, or perhaps, strictly, after the 
middle of the reign of Charles II. 

The general characteristic of the style of our literature dowu 
lo the period which I have just mentioned, was gravity, and in 
Milton and some other writers of his day there are perceptible 
traces of the sternness of republicanism. Soon after the Resto- 
ration a material change took place, and the caiise of royalism 
was graced, sometimes disgraced, by every shade of lightness of 
manner. A free and easy style was considered as a test of loy- 
alty, or at all events, as a badge of the cavalier party ; you may 
detect it occasionally even in Barrow, who is, however, in gen- 
eral remarkable for dignity and logical sequency of expression ; 
but in L'Estrange, Collyer, and the writers of that class, this 
easy manner was carried out to the utmost extreme of slang and 
ribaldry. Yet still the works, even of these last authors, have 
considerable merit in one point of view ; their language is level 
to the understandings of all men ; it is an actual transcript of 
the colloquialism of the day, and is accordingly full of life and 
reality. Roger North's life of his brother, the Lord Keeper, is 
the most valuable specimen of this class of our literature ; it is 
delightful, and much beyond any other of the writings of his 
contemporaries. 

From the common opinion that the English style attained its 
greatest perfection in and about Q,ueen Anne's reign I altogether 
dissent ; not only because it is in one species alone in which it 
can be pretended that the writers of that age excelled their pred- 
ecessors ; but also because the specimens themselves are not 
equal, upon sound principles of judgment,, to much that had been 
produced before. The classical structure of Hooker — the im- 
petuous, thought-agglomerating flood of Taylor — to these there 
is no pretence of a parallel ; and for mere ease and grace, is 
Cowley inferior to Addison, being as he is so much more thought- 
ful and full of fancy ? Cowley, with the omission of a quaintness 
here and there, is probably the best model of style for modem 
imitation in general. Taylor's periods have been Cwx^^-qJCc^ ^Nr 
tempted by his admirers ; you may, perYia^, yaaX fttA*^ ^^ Vqxin. 
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bf a ainiile or single image, but to write in tbe iwd fftwitor wt' 
Jeremy Taylor would require as mighty a miiid as hia. Masf 
parts of Algernon Sidney's treatises afibrd earaeQent *»»"»p^^iff (d 
a good modem practical style ; and Diyden in his praaa woriv 
is a still better model, if you add a stricter and purer grammar. 
It is, indeed, worthy of remark that all our great poets hate 
been good prose writers, as Chancer, Spenser, Milton ; and this 
probably arose from their just sense of metre. For a tme poet 
will never confound verse and prose ; whereas it is almost char- 
acteristic of indifferent prose writers that they should be constantly 
slipping into scraps of metre. Swill's style is, in its line, per- 
fect ; the manner is a complete expression of the matter, the 
terms appropriate, and the artifice concealed. It is simplid^ 
in the true sense of the word. 

After the Revolution, the spirit of the nation became mnek 
more commercial than it had been before; a learned , body, or 
clerisy, as such, gradually disappeared, and literature in general 
began to be addressed to the common miscellaneous public. 
That public had become accustomed to, and required, a strong 
stimulus ; and to meet the requisitions of the public taste, a stylo 
was produced which by combining triteness of thought ijrith sin- 
gularity and excess of manner of expression, was calculated at 
once to soothe ignorance and to flatter vanity. The thought was 
carefully kept down to the immediate apprehension of the com- 
monest understanding, and the dress was as anxiously arranged 
for the purpose of making the thought appear something very 
profoimd. The essence of this style consisted in a mock antith- 
esis, that is, an opposition of mere sounds, in a rage for personi- 
fication, the abstract made animate, far-fetched metaphors, strange 
phrases, metrical scraps, in every thing, in short, but genuine 
prose. Style is, of course, nothing else but the art of eonve3^ing 
the meaning appropriately and with perspicuity, whatever that 
meaning may be, and one criterion of style is that it shall not be 
translatable without injury to the meaning. Johnson's style has 
pleased many from the very fault of being perpetually translata- 
ble ; he creates an impression of cleverness by never saying any 
thing in a common way. The best specimen of this manner is 
in Junius, because his antithesis is less merely verbal than John- 
son *8. Gibbon's manner is the worst of all ; it has every fiiult 
of which this peculiar «ly\e *\a c;v^«\^e. *^^ca\w^ \& «ixi exmmple 
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of it in Latin; in coming from Cicero you feel ihe falsetto imme- 
diately. 

In order to form a good style, the primary rule and condition 
is, not io attempt to express ourselves in language before we 
thoroughly know our own meaning : — ^when a man perfectly un* 
derstands himself, appropriate diction will generally be at his 
command either in writing or speaking. In such cases the 
thoughts and the words are associated. In the next place pre- 
ciseness in the use of terms is required, and the test is whether 
you can translate the phrase adequately into simpler terms, regard 
being had to the feeling of the whole passage. Try this upon 
Shakspeare, or Milton, and see if you can substitute other simpler 
words in any given passage without a violation of the meaning 
or tone. The source of bad writing is the desire to be something 
more than a man of sense,— the straining to be thought a genius ; 
and it is jnst the same in speech-making. If men would only say 
what they have to say in plain terms, how much more eloquent 
they would be ! Another rule is to avoid converting mere abstrac- 
tions into persons. I believe you will very rarely find in any 
great writer before the Revolution the possessive case of an inani- 
mate noun used in prose instead of the dependent case, as ' the 
watch's hand,' for *the hand of the watch.' The possessive or 
Saxon genitive was confined to persons, or at least to animated 
subjects. And I can not conclude this Lecture without insisting 
on the importance of accuracy of style as being near akin to vera- 
city and truthful habits of mind ; he who thinks loosely will write 
loosely, and, perhaps, there is some moral inconvenience in the 
common forms of our grammars which give our children so many 
obscure terms for material distinctions. Let me also exhort you 
to careful examination of what you read, if it be worth any perusal 
at all ; such an examination will be a safeguard from fanaticism, 
the universal origin of which is in the contemplation of phenomena 
without investigation into their causes. 




ON THE PROMETHEUS OF -SSCHYLUS. 

An Emuv, prtr))aratory to a scries uf di»quiftiiioos rcftpeetiiig tli« Egjjptiam, 
in ooonoctioa with the sacerdotal, theology, and in ooatraat with the 
mysteries of nneieiit Grt*eco. Road at the R«>yal Society of literature. 
Mav 18. 1825. 

The French savans who went to Egypt in the train of Bent- 
parte, Denon, Fourrier, and Dunnis (it has been asserted), trium- 
phantly vindicated the chronolog}* of Herodotus, on the authority 
of documents that can not he: — namely, the inscriptions and 
sculpt iires on those enormous masses of architecture, that might 
seem to have been built in the wisli uf rivalling the mountains, 
and at some unknown future to answer* the same purpose, that 
is, to stand the gigantic tombstones of an elder world. It is 
decided, say the critics, whose words I have before cited, that the 
present division of the zodiac had been already arranged by the 
EgjTptians fifteen thousand years before the Christian era, and 
according to an inscription * which can not lie,' the temple of Esne 
is of eiglit thoujsaud years' standing. 

Now, in the fii-st place, among a people who had placed their 
national pride iu their antiquity, I do not see the impossibility of 
an inscription lyinir : tiud. secondly, as little can I see the improb- 
ability of a motlerii iiitcrnreter misunderstandin'r it : and lastlv, the 
incredibility of a Fmirh infulers partaking oi both defects, is still 
less evident to my iiiKlerstaiidiiig. The inscriptions may be, and 
in some instances, very ])robal)ly are, of later date than the tem- 
ples themselves, — tlie ofispring of vanity or priestly rivalry, or of 
certain astrological theories; or the temples themselves may have 
been built in the place of former and ruder structures, of an earlier 
and ruder period, and not impossibly under a dilferent scheme of 
hieroglyphic or significant characters ; and these may have been 
intentionally, or ignorant ly, miscopied or mistranslated. 

But more than all the ])receding. — I can not but persuade mv- 
.self, that for a man of sound judgment and enlightened common 
sense — a man with whom the demonstrable laws of the human 
mind, and the rules generalized from the great mass of facts 
respecting human nature, weigh more than any two or ihreo 
detached documents or narrations, of whatever authority the nar- 
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rator may be, and however difficult it may be to bring positive 
proofs against the antiquity of the documents — I can not but per- 
suade myself, I say, that for such a man, the relation preserved 
in the first book of the Pentateuch, — and which, in perfect accord- 
ance with all analogous experience, with all the facts of history, 
and all that the principles of political economy would lead us to 
anticipate, conveys to us the rapid progress in civilization and 
splendor from Abraham and Abimelech to Joseph and Pharaoh, — 
will be worth a whole library of such inferences. 

I am aware that it is almost universal to speak of the gross 
idolatry of Egypt ; nay, that arguments have been grounded on 
this assiunption in proof of the divine origin of the Mosaic mono- 
theism. But first, if by this we are to understand that the great 
doctrine of the one Supreme Being was first revealed to the 
Hebrew legislator, his own inspired writings supply abundant 
and direct confutation of the position. Of certain astrological 
superstitions,— of certain talismans connected with star-magic, — 
plates and images constructed in supposed harmony with the 
movements and infiuences of celestial bodies, — there doubtless 
exist hints, if not direct proofs, both in the Mosaic writings, and 
those next to these in antiquity. But of plain idolatry in Egypt, 
or the existence of a polytheistic religion, represented by various 
idols, each signifying a several deity, I can find no decisive proof 
in the Pentateuch ; and when I collate these with the books of 
the prophets, and the other inspired writings subsequent to the 
Mosaic, I can not but regard the absence of any such proof in the 
latter, compared with the numerous and powerful assertions, or 
evident implications, of Egyptian idolatry in the former, both as 
an argument of incomparatively greater value in support of the 
age and authenticity of the Pentateuch ; and as a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the hypothesis on which I shall in part ground the 
theory which will pervade this series of disquisitions ; — ^namely, 
that the sacerdotal religion of Egypt had, during the interval 
from Abimelech to Moses, degenerated from the patriarchal mono- 
^heism into a pantheism, cosmotheism, or worship of the world 
m God. 

The reason or pretext, assigned by the Hebrew legislator to 
Pharaoh for leading his countrymen into the wilderness to join 
with their brethren, the tribes who still sojourned in the nomadic 
state, namely, that their sacrifices would be an abomination to 
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the Egyptimns, may be uTged as mnntuii il M i t iviHu nqp; i» «iB* 
fatiiig this hypothesis. Bat to this I reply, fint, that Hm 
of the ox and cow was not, in and of itsdC and nuceiiH;^, a 
travention of the fiist commandment, thongli a ¥eij gro 
of the second ; — ^for it is most ^certain that the ten tribes 
shipped the Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeoh, 
under the same or similar symbols : — secondly that the oow, or 
Lds, and the lo of the Greeks, truly represented, in the first ior 
stance, the earth or productive nature, and afterwards the mnn- 
dane religion grounded on the worship of nature, or the td nftr, as 
God. In after-times, the ox or bull was added, representiiig the 
sun, or generative force of nature, according to the habit of male 
and female deities, which spread almost over the whole world, — 
the positive and negative forces in the science of superBtition ;-^ 
for the pantheism of the sage necessarily engenders poljrtheism as 
the popular creed. But lastly, a very sufficient reason may, I 
think, be assigned for the choice of the ox or cow, as representing 
the very life of nature, by the first legislators of Egj'pt, and fat 
the similar sacred character in the Brachmanic tribes of Hindoe- 
tan. The progress from savagery to civilization is evidently first 
from the hunting to the pastoral state, a process which even now 
is going on, within our own times, among the South American 
Indians in the vast tracts between Buenos Ayres and the Andes : 
but the second and the most important step, is from the pastoral, 
or wandering, to the agricultural, or fixed, state. Now, if even 
for men born and reared under European civilization, the charms 
of a wandering life have been found so great a temptation, that 
few who have taken to it have been induced to return (see the 
confession in the preamble to the statute respecting the gipsies) ;• 
— ^how much greater must have been the danger of relapse in the 
first formation of fixed states with a condensed population ? And 
what stronger prevention could the ingenuity of the priestly 
kings — (for the priestly is ever the first form of government)-— 
devise, than to have made the ox or cow the representatives of 
the divine principle in the world, and. as such, an object of adora- 
tion, the wilful destruction of which was sacrilege? — For this 

* The Act meant is probably the 6 EUix. c 20, enforciDg the two preri- 
ous ActB of Heory VIIL and Philip oiid Mary, aod reciting that natunl 
born Englishmen had ' become <>f the fellowship of the said vagabonda, bjr 
transforming or disguising thomselves in their apparel.* <frc, — Ed, 
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rendered a retium to the pastoral state impossible ; in which the 
flesh of these animals and the milk formed almost the exclusive 
food of mankind ; while, in the meantime, by once compelling and 
habituating men to the use of a vegetable diet, it enforced the la- 
borious cultivation of the soil, and both produced and permitted a 
vast and condensed population. In the process and continued 
subdivisions of polytheism, this great sacred Word, — ^for so the 
consecrated animals were called, l6(fol kdyot^ — became multiplied, 
till almost every power and supposed attribute of nature had its 
s3rmbol in some consecrated animal from the beetle to the hawk. 
Wherever the powers of nature had found a cycle for themselves, 
in which the powers still produced the same phenomenon during 
a given period, whether in the motions of the heavenly orbs, or 
in the smallest living organic body, there the Egyptian sages 
predicated life and mind. Time, cyclical time, was their abstrac- 
tion of the deity, and their holidays were their gods. 

The diversity between theism and pantheism may be most 
simply and generally expressed in the following formula, in 
which the material universe is expressed by W, and the deity 

byG. 

W — G = 0; 

or the World without God is an impossible conception. This 

position is common to theist and pantheist. But the pan t heist 

adds the converse— 

G— W = 0; 

for which the theist substitutes — 

G— W = G; 
or that — 

G = G, anterior and irrelative to the existence of the 
world, is equal to G -f W.* 
Before the mountains were. Thou art. — I am not about to lead 
the society beyond the bounds of my subject into divinity or 
theology in the professional sense. But without a precise defini- 
tion of pantheism, without a clear insight into the essential dis- 

• Mp. Coleridge was in the constant habit of expressing himself on paper 
by the algebraic symbols. They have an uncouth look in the text of an 
ordioary essay, and I have sometimes ventured to render them by the 
equivalent words. ' But most of the readers of these volumes will know 
that — means Um by, or, without ; + mor« by, or. in addition to ; = equal t&, 
or, th^ Mom^ ojk, — Kd 
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tiiietioii between it and the theiim of tlM B fl iipt M t % it' 
to me impossible to understand either the impoft or Aa Ufltiqr 
of the polytheism of the great historical natjons. I htg Itrnm^ 
therefore, to repeat, and to carry on my fbimer po«tioB«-t]iat Hm 
religion of Egypt, at the time of the Exodoe of the Httbiew% wm 
a pantheism, on the point of passing into that polythflinn, of 
which it afterwards a^rded a specimen, grosa and diataatefid 
even to polytheists themselves of other nations. 

The objects which, on my appointment as Boyal Asaooiate of 
the Boyal Society of Literature, I proposed to myself were, IsL 
The elucidation of the purpose of the Greek drama, and the rda- 
tions in which it stood to the mysteries on the one hand, and to 
the state or sacerdotal religion on the other : — ^2d. The oofUMO* 
tion of the Greek tragic poets with philosophy as the peeuliar off 
spring of Greek genius : — 3d. The connection of the Horaoie 
and cyclical poets with the popular religion of the Gi'eeks : and. 
lastly from all these, — namely, the mysteries, the sacerdotal re- 
ligion, their philosophy before and after Socrates, the stage, the 
Homeric poetry and the legendary belief of the people, and from 
the sources and productive causes in the derivation and confluenoe 
of the tribes that finally shaped themselves into a nation of 
Greeks — to give a juster and more distinct view of this singular 
people, and of the place which they occupied in tbe history of the 
world, and the great scheme of divine providence, than I have 
hitherto seen, — or rather let me say, than it appears to me possi- 
ble to give by any other process. 

The present Essay, however, I devote to the purpose of remov- 
ing, or at least invalidating, one objection that I may reasonably 
anticipate, and which may be conveyed in the following qaee- 
tion : — What proof have you of the fact of any connection betweoi 
the Greek drama, and either the mysteries, or the philosophy, of 
Greece ? What proof that it was the office of the tragic poet, 
under a disguise of the sacerdotal religion, mixed with the legen- 
dary or popular belief, to reveal as much of the mysteries inter- 
preted by philosophy, as would counteract the demoralizing effects 
of the state religion, without compromising the tranquillity of the 
state itself, or weakening that paramount reverence, without 
which a republic (such I mean, as the republics of anoienf 
Greece were) could not exist ? 

I know no better way m w\uci\v \ ciwv t^^Vj to this ohji 
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than by giving, as ray proof and instance, the Prometheus of 
^schylus, accompanied with an exposition of what I believe to 
be the intention of the poet, and the mythic import of the work ; 
of which it may be truly said, that it is more properly tragedy 
itself in the plenitude of the idea, than a particular tragic poem : 
and as a preface to this exposition, and for the twin purpose of 
rendering it intelligible, and of explaining its connection with the 
whole scheme of my Essays, I entreat permission to insert a quo- 
tation from a work of my own, which has indeed been in print 
for many years, but which few of my auditors will probably have 
heard of, and still fewer, if any, have read. 

" As the representative of the youth and approaching manhood 
of the human intellect we have ancient Greece, from Orpheus, 
Linus, MussBus, and the other mythological bards, or, perhaps, the 
brotherhoods impersonated under those names, to the time when 
the republics lost their independence, and their learned men sank 
into copyists of, and commentators on, the works of their fore- 
fathers. That we include these as educated under a distinct 
providential, though not miraculous, dispensation, will surprise 
no one, who reflects, that in whatever has a permanent operation 
on the destinies and intellectual condition of mankind at large, — 
that in all which has been manifestly employed as a co-agent in 
the mightiest revolution of the moral world, the propagation of 
the Gospel, and in the intellectual progress of mankind in the 
restoration of philosophy, science, and the ingenuous arts — it were 
irreligion not to acknowledge the hand of divine providence. 
The periods, too, join on to each other. The earliest Greeks took 
up the religious and lyrical poetry of the Hebrews ; and the 
schools of the prophets were, however partially and imperfectly, 
represented by the mysteries derived through the corrupt channel 
of the Phoenicians I With these secret schools of physiological 
theology, the mythical poets were doubtless in connection, and it 
was these schools which prevented polytheism from producinjr all 
its natural barbarizing effects. The mysteries and the mythical 
hymns and paeans shaped themselves gradually into epic poeti*)- 
and history on the one hand, and into the ethical tragedy and 
philosophy on the other. Under their protection, and that of a 
youthful liberty, secretly controlled by a species of internal the- 
ocracy, the sciences, and the sterner kinds of the ^^ «s\2^.,>\aX. Sa^^ 
architecture and statuary, grew up to^elYieT, Kc^o'«^/\Ti^^)^%'^ 
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paintiiif, Imt & statueaqQa, and amteralj iiiiiiliwjl> 

which did not degrenerate into in«re oopm of Ae mnm, tOl Hia 

prooe« for which Greece existed had been oompleted.''* 

The (Grreeks alone brooght forth philosophy in the proper ui 
contra-diitinguiiihable sense of the term, "vidibh we may <'*Hnp>T> 
to the coronation medal with jts symbolie charaoteiB, as ooii> 
trasted with the coins, issued under the same sovermgn, cononi 
in the market. In the primary sense, philosophy had for its aim 
and proper subject the td, nsffl A^x^t^, de origirMus rerum^ as far 
as man proposes to discover the same in and by the pure reasoii 
alone. This, I say, was the ofispring of Greece, and elsewhere 
adopted only. The pre-disposition appears in their earliest poetcy. 

The first object (or subject-matter) of Greek philosophizing was 
in some measure philosophy itself; — ^not, indeed, as a product, 
but as the producing power — ^the productivity. Great minds 
turned inward on the fact of the diversity between man and 
beast ; a superiority of kind in addition to that of degree ; the 
latter, that is, the difierence in degree comprehending the more 
enlarged sphere and the multifold application of faculties com- 
mon to roan and brute animals ;-~even this being in great meas- 
ure a transfusion from the former, namely, from the superiority in 
kind ; — ^for only by its co-existence with reason, free will, self- 
consciousness, the contra-distinguishing attributes of man, does the 
instinctive intelligence manifested in the ant, the dog, the ele- 
phant, &c. become human understanding. It is a truth with 
which Heraclitus, the senior, but yet contemporar}', of ^schylus, 
appears, from the few genuine fragments of his writings that are 
yet extant, to have been deeply impressed, — that the mere un- 
derstanding in man, considered as the power of adapting means 
to immediate purposes, difiers, indeed, from the intelligence dis- 
played by other animals, and not in degree only ; but yet does 
not differ by any excellence which it derives from itself, or by 
any inherent diversity, but solely in consequence of a combina- 
tion with far higher powers of a diverse kind in one and the 
same subject. 

Long before the entire separation of metaphysics from poetry, 
that is, while yet poesy, in all its several species of verse, music, 
statuary, kc. continued mythic ; — ^while yet poetry remained the 
union of the sensuous and the philosophic mind ; — the efficient 

• The Friend. Epw ix. 11. p. 442. 
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presence of the latter in the synthesis of the two, had manifested 
itself in the sublime mi/thus ne^l yeviaewg lov vov iv dpdQwnoTsy 
concerning the genesis, or birth of the ^ovg or reason in man. 
This the most venerable, and perhaps the most ancient, of Grecian 
m/ythi, is a philosopheme, the very same in subject-matter with 
the earliest records of the Hebrews, but most characteristically 
different in tone and conception ; — ^for the patriarchal religion, as 
the antithesis of pantheism, was necessarily personal ; and the 
doctrines of a faith, the first groimd of which, and the primary 
enunciation, is the eternal I am, must be in part historic, and 
must assume the historic form. Hence the Hebrew record is a 
narrative, and the first instance of the fact is given as the origin 
of the fact. 

That a profound truth — a truth that is, indeed, the grand and 
indispensable condition of all moral responsibility — is involved in 
this characteristic of the sacred narrative, I am not alone per- 
suaded, but distinctly aware. This, however, does not preclude 
us from seeing, nay, as an additional mark of the wisdom that 
inspired the sacred historian, it rather supplies a motive to us, 
impels and authorizes us, to see, in the form of the vehicle of the 
truth, an accommodation to the then childhood of the human 
race. Under this impression we may, I trust, safely consider the 
narration, — ^introduced, as it is here introduced, for the purpose 
of explaining a mere work of the unaided mind of man by com- 
parison, — as an tnoq Ifqoylvquxbv, — and as such (apparently, I 
mean, not actually) a synthesis of poesy and philosophy, charac- 
teristic of the childhood of nations. 

In the Greek we see already the da^n of approaching man- 
hood. The substance, the stuff, is philosophy ; the form only is 
poetry. The Prometheus is a philosophema javifj-jfOQixdp, — the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, — an allegory, a nffonaldevfta, 
though the noblest and the most pregnant of its kind. 

The generation of the yoip , or pure reason in man. 1 . It was 
superadded or infused, a supra to mark that it was no mere evo- 
lution of the animal basis ; — ^that it could not have grown out of 
the other faculties of man, his life, sense, understanding, as the 
flower grows out of the stem, having pre-existed potentially in 
the seed : 2. The rovg, or fire, was * stolen,* — ^to mark iu heUro — 
or iBlfaer iU a//o-geneity, that ia, its diversity, iU difierenca in 
kind, from the Realties which are commofi to man with tha 
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noUflr fiff'*»^l« : 3. And Btden ' AoaC HB&,ymk,*' 
periority in kind, as well as its enentiil direnitj : 4. And it 
a ' spark/ — ^to mark that it is not subject to any jooHSfing 
tion from that on which it immediat^y acts ; that it auflbn a* 
change, and receives no accession, from the inferior, but malli- 
plies itself by conversion, without being alloyed by, or amalga- 
mated with, that which it potentiates, ennobles, and transamtea : 
5. And lastly (in order to imply the homogeneity of the donor and 
of the gift), it was stolen by a ' god,' and a god of the race be&vs 
the dynasty of Jove, — Jove the binder of reluctant powera, the 
coercer and entrancer of free spirits under the fetters of ahape« 
and mass, and passive mobility ; but likewise by a god of the 
same race and essence with Jove, and linked of yore in doeest 
and friendliest intimacy with him. This, to mark the pre-ezist- 
ence, iu order of thought, of the nous^ as spiritua], both to the 
objects of sense, and to their products, formed as it were, by the 
precipitation, or, if I may dare adopt the bold language of Leib- 
nitz, by a coagulation of spirit.* In other words this derivation 
of the spark from above, and from a god anterior to the Jovial 
dynasty — (that is, to the submersion of spirits in material forms), 
— was intended to mark the transcendency of the ?wi(S, the con- 
tra-distinctive faculty of man, as timeless, (x/^oao*' k, and, in this 
negative sense, eternal. It signified. I say, its superiority to, and 
its diveruity from, all thin^rs that subpist in sjmoe and time, nay. 
even those which, though spaceless, yet partake of time, namely, 
souls or understandings. For the soul, or understanding, if it be 
defined physiologically as the principle of sensibility, irritability, 
and growth, together with the functions of the organ.s, which are 
at once the representations and the instruments of these, must be 
considered in genere, though not in degree or dignity, common to 
man and the inferior animals. It was the spirit, the nouSy which 
man alone possessed. And I must be permitted to suggest that 
this notion deser\*e8 some respect, were it only that it can show 
a semblance, at least, of sanction from a far higher authority. 

* Sohelling ascribes this expression, which I have n<»t been able to 6nd 
in the words of Leibnitz, to Ilemsterhuis : ** When Leibnitz,** says he, " a^IIm 
matter the sleep-state of the Monads, or when Hemsterhuis calls it gurdled 
fpirit, — <Uti geronnenen Otiti. — In fact, matter is no other than spirit coo- 
templated in the equilibrium of its actiTities." — TVantl. TVofiMe I<Ual. p. 
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The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonieB of the East in deriv- 
ing all sensible forms from the indistinguishable. The latter we 
find designated as the id dfiogqfor^ the tJ^w^ n^oxo<7^«xdy, the /<iof , 
as the essentially unintelligible, yet necessarily presumed, basis or 
sub-position of all positions. That it is, scientifically considered, 
an indispensable idea for the human mind, just as the mathe- 
matical point, ice. for the geometrician ; — of this the various sys- 
tems of our geologists and cosmogonists, from Burnet to La Place, 
afibrd strong presumption. As an idea, it must be interpreted as 
a striving of the mind to distinguish being from existence — or 
potential being, the ground of being containing the possibility of 
e3d8tence, from being actualized. In the language of the myste- 
ries, it was the esurience, the noOog or desideratum, the unfu- 
elled fire, the Ceres, the ever-seeking maternal goddess, the ori- 
gin and interpretation of whose name is found in the Hebrew 
root signifying hunger, and thence capacity. It was, in short, an 
eflbrt to represent the imiversal ground of all differences distinct 
or opposite, but in relation to which all antithesis as well as all 
(intitheta, existed only potentially. This was the container and 
withholder (such is the primitive sense of the Hebrew word ren- 
dered darkness (Gen. i, 2) ) out of which light, that is, the lux 
Iticijica, as distinguished from lumen seu lux phcenomeiialis was 
produced ;^-say, rather, that which, producing itself into light as 
the one pole or antagonist power, remained in the other pole as 
darkness, that is, gravity, or the principle of mass, or wholeness 
without distinction of parts. 

And here the peculiar, the philosophic, genius of Greece began 
its fcetal throb. Here it individualized itself in contradistinction 
from the Hebrew archseology, on the one side, and from the Phce- 
nician, on the other. The Phoenician confounded the indistin- 
guishable with the absolute, the Alpha and Omega, the inefia- 
ble causa sui. It confounded, 1 say, the multeity below intellect, 
that is, unintelligible from defect of the subject, with the absolute 
identity above all intellect, that is, transcending comprehension 
by the plenitude of its excellence. With the Phcenician sages the 
cosmogony was their theogony and vice versa. Hence, too, 
flowed their theurgic rites, their magic, their worship (cultvs el 
apotheosis) of the plastic forces, chemical and vital, and these, or 
their notions respecting these, formed the hidden mftOAvvw.^^ Nki^i^ 
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•onl, as it were, of which the popnkr sad dMl^MaNv 
body with its drapery. 

The Hebrew wisdqin imperatiTely 
mtive One, who neither became the worid ; nor la Ao iroiid 
Dally ; nor made the world oat of himaelf by fttnaw a tiim , or 
lotion ;— but who willed it, and it waa ! Tdt 66tm iyivno, nJ 
iyhBto x^og, — and this chaos, the eternal will, by the ^ixit aai 
the word, or express ^t — again acting as the impregnant, dia- 
tinctive, and ordonnant power—- enabled to become a world^> 
MOGfiBiadat. So must it be when a religion, that shall pi^ode 
superstition on the one hand, and brute indifference on the other, 
is to be true for the meditative sage, yet intelligible, or at least 
apprehensible, for all but the fools in heart 

The Greek philosopheme, preserved for us in the iEackykaa 
Prometheus, stands midway betwixt both, yet is distinct in kind 
from either. With the Hebrew or purer Semitic, it aesumea aa 
X Y Z — (I take these letters in their algebraic application) — aa 
indeterminate Elohim, antecedent to the matter of the 'world, 
^Xtj dixoGfiog — ^no less than to the vlij xsKoafir^fiit'ij. In this pointi 
likewise, the Greek accorded with the Semitic, and differed from 
the Phoenician — that it held the antecedent X Y Z to be super- 
sensuous and divine. But on the other hand, it coincides with 
the Phoenician in considering this antecedent ground of corporeal 
matter — Tibk uatfidibnf xal lov aotfiaiixov, — not so properly the 
cause of the latter, as the occasion and the still continuing sub- 
stance. Materia substat adhnc. The corporeal was supposed 
co-esscntial with the antecedent of its corporeity. Matter, as dis- 
tinguished from body, was a non ens, a simple apparition, id 
quod mere videtur ; but to body the elder physico-theology of the 
Greeks allowed a participation in entity. It was spiritus ipse^ 
oppressuSf dormiens, et diversis modis sqmnans. In short, body 
was the productive power suspended, and as it were, quenched 
in the product. This may be rendered plainer by reflecting, that, 
in the pure Semitic scheme there are four terms introduced in the 
solution of the problem, 1. the beginning, self-sufficing, and im- 
mutable Creator ; 2. the antecedent night as the identity, or in- 
cluding germ, of the light and darkness, that is, gravity ; 3. tha 
chaos ; and 4. the material world resulting from the powers com- 
municated by the divine ^{o^. In the Phcenician scheme theiv 
Are in fact but two— a selC-oxfrfLi^iziiik^ chaos, and the o; 
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nature as the result. In the Greek scheme we have three terms, 
1 . the hyle OX17, which holds the place of the chaos, or the waters, 
in the true system ; 2. id at&fiaja, answering to the Mosaic heaven 
and earth ; and 3. the Satumian xif^"^ imtqxfi^^^^^i — which 
answer to the antecedent darkness of the Mosaic scheme, but to 
which the elder phy6icx>-theologists attributed a self-polarizing 
power — a natura gemina qua fit et facii, agit et patitur. In 
other words, the Elohim of the Greeks were still but a natura 
deorufn, ib OeTor, in which a vague plurality adhered ; or if any 
unity was imagined, it was not personal — not a unity of excel- 
lence, but simply an expression of the negative — that which was 
to pass, but which had not yet passed, into distinct form. 

All this will seem strange and obscure at first reading — per- 
haps fantastic. But it will only seem so. Dry and prolix, in- 
deed, it is to me in the writing, full as much as it can be to 
others in the attempt to understand it. But I know that, once 
mastered, the idea will be the key to the whole cypher of the 
iEschylean mythology. The sum stated in the terms of philo- 
•ophic logic is this : First, what Moses appropriated to the chaos 
itself: what Moses made passive and a materia subjecta et lucis 
et tenebrarumy the containing nffoOifievov of the tJiesis and 
antithesis ; — this the Greek placed anterior to the chaos ; — the 
chaos itself being the struggle between the hyperchrojiia, the 
Idiat nq6vofioty as the unevolved, unproduced, jyrothesis, of which 
Utia ual v6fiog — (idea and law) — are the thesis and aiitithesis. 
(I use the word ' produced' in the mathematical sense, as a point 
elongating itself to a bipolar line.) Secondly, what Moses estab- 
lishes, not merely as a transcendant Monas, but as an individual 
*Evdig likewise ; — this the Greek took as a harmony, SboI ^duvaioi^ 
tb ObXop, as distinguished from 6 Osbg — or, to adopt the more ex- 
pressive language of the Pythagoreans and cabalists numen nu- 
merantis; and these are to be contemplated as the identity. 

Now according to the Greek philosopheme or mythus, in these, 
or in this identity, there arose a war, schism, or division, that is, 
a polarization into thesis and antithesis. In consequence of this 
schism in the xb deXor, the thesis becomes nomoSy or law, and the 
afUithests becomes idea, but so that the nomos is nomos, because, 
and only because, the idea is idea : the nomos is not idea, only 
because the idea has not become nomos. And thift tu)t xfi^^s^Xs^ 
heedfully borne in mind through the whoXe mV^tYt^XaAlvsiv ^S.^C»^ 
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mosl psofinind and pregnant philoiopheiiie. Ih» 
tially idea, but eseentially itu idea wirtflfif , that ii» ttt gtiarf 
aubiuSt undentanding sensu generaliitimo. Tke id&a^ whitk 
now is no longer idea, has subfltantiated itaelf, beoome mal fi 
opposed to idea, and is henceforward, therefore, tubitanM m m^ 
sfanho/o. The first product of its energy is the thing ilielf : 
ipsa se posuit etjam facta est ens posUum, Still, however, its 
productive energy is not exhausted in this product, but overflowi^ 
or is effluent, as the specific forces, properties, facoltieB, of the 
product. It re-appears, in short, in the body, as the functiaii of 
the body. As a sufficient illustration, though it can not be 
ofiered as a perfect instance, take the following. 

' In the world we see everywhere evidences of a nnity, which 
the component parts are so far firom explaining, that they neoei* 
sarily presuppose it as the cause and condition of their existiag 
as those parts, or even of their existing at all. This antecedent 
unity, or cause and principle of each union, it has, since the time 
of Bacon and Kepler, been customary to call a law. This crocus, 
for instance, or any flower the reader may have in sight or choose 
to bring before his fancy ; — ^that the root, stem, leaves, petals, 
&c. cohere as one plant, is owing to an antecedent power or prin- 
ciple in the seed, which existed before a single particle of the 
matters that constitute the size and visibility of the crocus had 
been attracted from the surrounding soil, air, and moisture. 
Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the same necessity meets 
us, an antecedent unity (I speak not of the parent plant, but of 
an agency antecedent in order of operance, yet remaining present 
as the conservative and reproductive power), must here too be 
supposed. Analyze the seed with the finest tools, and let the 
solar microscope come in aid of your senses — what do you find ? 
means and instruments, a wondrous fairy-tale of nature, maga- 
zines of food, stores of various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences — a 
house of many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisi- 
ble.* Now, compare a plant thus contemplated with an ani- 
mal. In the former, the productive energy exhausts itself, and 
as it were, sleeps in the product or organismus — in its root, stem, 
foliage, blossoms, seed. Its balsams, gums, resins, aromata, and 
all other bases of its sensible qualities, are, it is well known, 

* Aidi to Reflection. Moral and Religious AphoriAmt. Aphorism VL 
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mere excretions firom the vegetable, eliminated, as lifeless, from 
the actual plant. The qualities are not its properties, but the 
properties, or far rather, the dispersion and volatilization of these 
extruded and rejected bases. But in the animal it is otherwise. 
Here the antecedent unity — the productive and self-realizing 
idea — strives, with partial success, to re-emancipate itself from 
its product, and seeks once again to become idea : vainly indeed : 
for in order to this, it must be retrogressive, and it hath subjected 
itself to the fates, the evolvers of the endless thread — to the stem 
necessity of progression. Idea itself it can not become, but it 
may in long and graduated process, become an image, an anal- 
OGON, an anti-type of idea. And this ftduiXov may approximate 
to a perfect likeness. Quod est simile ncquit esse idem. Thus, 
in the lower animals, we see this process of emancipation com- 
mence with the intermediate link, or (hat which forms the tran- 
sition from properties to faculties, namely, with sensation. Then 
the faculties of sense, locomotion, construction, as, for instance, 
webs, hives, nests, &c. Then the functions ; as of instinct, 
memory, fancy, instinctive intelligence, or understanding, as it 
exists in the most intelligent animals. Thus the idea (hencefor- 
ward no more idea, but irrecoverable by its own fatal act) com- 
mences the process of its own transmutation, as substans in sub- 
stantiato, as the erUelechCy or the visforniatriz, and it finishes 
the process as substans e substantiato, that is, as the under- 
standing. 

If, for the purpose of elucidating this process, I might be allow- 
ed to imitate the symbolic language of the algebraists, and thus 
to regard the successive steps of the process as so many powers 
and dignities of the nomos or law, the scheme would be repre- 
sented thus : — 

Nomo8> = Product : N» = Property : N" = Faculty : 
N* = Function : N* = Understanding ; — 

which is, indeed, in one sense, itself a TtomoSy inasmuch as it is 
the index of the nomos, as well as its highest function ; but, like 
the hand of a watch, it is likewise a nomizomenon. It is a verb, 
but still a verb passive. 

On the oth.er hand, idea is so far co-essential with 9U>mos, that 
by its co-existence^not confluence) — ^vrith the nonios iv v^y.v\ffc- 
ftit^otg (with the organismus and its fac\\\l\ea wx^ ^\wvSi\lviXA'vo.^^ 
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man), it beoomes itaelf a iioffiof . Bat, uLmfHj » 
mo9t or containing its law in itielf Ukowiao ^^ 
produces for its highest product the nndantaading, m Iba i 
its opposition and, of course, its correspondeiiod to the 
gets in itself an anahgon to product ; and this is 
ness. But as the product can never become idea, ao neithfir 
the idea (if it is to remain idea) become or generate a iliitiail 
product. This analogon of product is to be its^; but were it 
indeed and substantially a product, it would cease to be aelf. Ik 
would be an object for a subject, not (as it is and must be) aa 
object that is its own subject, and vice vena; .a coneeptistt 
which, if the uncombining and infusile genius of our language 
allowed it, might be expressed by the term subject-objeet. Now, 
idea, taken in indissoluble connection with this cmtdogon of ptod- 
uct is mind, that which knows itself, and the existence of which 
may be inferred, but can not appear or become a phenomewm. 

By the benignity of Providence, the truths of most importance 
in themselves, and which it most concerns us to know, are famil- 
iar to us, even from childhood. Well for us if we do not abuse 
this privilege, and mistake the familiarity of words which convey 
these truths, for a clear understanding of the truths themselves ! 
If the preceding disquisition, with all its subtlety and all its ob- 
scurity, should answer no other purpose, it will still have been 
neither purposeless, nor devoid of utility, should it only lead 
us to sympathize with the strivings of the human intellect, 
awakened to the infinite importance of the inward oracle yr^Bt 
aeavidr — and almost instinctively shaping its course of search iu 
conformity with the Platonic intimation — y^vx^iS ffioip d^/w; idyov 
Kajavoiiaai oUi dvvatbv elvai^ &v6v t^; toC oilov ^i^aeoi^; but be 
this as it may, the groundwork of the ^schylean mythus is laid in 
the definition of idea and law, as correlatives that mutually in- 
terpret each the other ; — an idea, with the adequate power of 
realizing itself being a law, and a law considered abstractedly 
from, or in the absence of, the power of manifesting itself in its 
appropriate product being an idea. Whether this be true philos- 
ophy, is not the question. The school of Aristotle would, of 
course, deny, the Platonic affirm it : for in this consists the dif^ 
ference of the two schools. Both acknowledge ideas as distinct 
from the mere generalizations from objects of sense : both would 
define an idea as an em rationale, \.o ^Vvvsk there can be no 
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adequate oomepoodent in wwMr ezpezktbce. Bol. accocdiBe to 
Aristotle, ideas are regnlatiTe only, aad exist oaly a« nuKtiom of 
the mind : — aocording to Flalo. thej are eoosuiaaTe Iikewi:ie. and 
one in essence with the power and life of natore : — tw Myjim ;^ 
^y, xal ^^ J^tari ^¥ td ^^ im» ^wdft anrnw . And this I aifert wai the 
philosophy of the mythie poeti, who, Hke .SKhytos, adapted the 
secret doctrines of the myrtexiea ag the (not alwap eaiely disguis- 
ed) antidote to the debasing inflnmr^ of the religion of the 
state. 

But to return and omdnde this preliminary explanation. We 
have only to substitute the term will, and the term constitutiTe 
power, for nomas or Uw, and the process is the same. Permit 
me to represent the identity or prothesis by the letter Z and the 
thesis and antithesis by X and Y respectiTely. Then I say X by 
not being Y, but in consequence o^ being the correlative opposite 
of Y, is will ; and Y, by not being X, but the correlative and op- 
posite of X, is nature, natura naturans, rottog <fVGix6g. Hence 
we may see the necessity of contemplating the idea now as iden- 
tical with the reason, and now as one with the will, and now as 
both in one, in which last case I shall, for convenience' sake, em- 
ploy the term Nous, the rational will, the practical reason. 

We are now out of the holy jungle of transcendental meta- 
physics ; if indeed, the reader's patience shall have had strength 
and persistency enough to allow me to exclaim — 

lyimoB ambo 
Per densas umbras : at tenet umbra Deum. 

Not that I regard the foregoing as articles of faith, or as all true , 
—I have implied the contrary by contrasting it with, at least, by 
showing its disparateness from, the Mosaic, which, bo?ia fide, I 
do regard as the truth. But I believe there is much, and pro- 
found, truth in it, swpra captum yfihtaofpwy, qui non agnoscunt 
divinum, ideoque nee naturam, nisi nomine, agnoscunt ; sed 
res cunctas ex sensucUi carporeo cogitant, quibiis fuic ex causa 
interiora dausa manent, et simid cum illis exteriora quce projo- 
ima interioribus sunt / And with no less confidence do I be- 
lieve that the positions above given, true or false, are contained 
in the Promethean mythus. 

In this fMfthus, Jove is the impersonated representatiow. ^^ 
lymbol of the nomos-^upiter esi qwodcunque wd«&. >5w^ S^ 
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the mens agUans mdem, bat at 
poreamponefuetoonUituftu. A fa fte Qwdk pfcikaopl— i 
does not differ eesenti&ily from the c vmoAmatDf or iidmSSmimk 
of God with the univene, in which eonmited the fint epniteiydf 
mankind after the flood, when they oonibuied to rake a tempbli 
the heavens, and which is still the favored religioii of the Chiaeia 
Prometheus, in like manner, is the impersonated leprasentativeaf 
Idea, or of the same power as Jove, bat contemplated as udfe> 
pendent and not immersed in the prodact, — as law minus thi 
productive energy. As such it is next to be seen what the sevBol 
significances of each must or may be according to the phfle* 
Bophic conception ; and of which significances, therefore, ahooU im 
find in the philosopheme a correspondent to eaeh, we shall Is 
entitled to assert that such are the meanings of the iaUe. All 
first of Jove : — 

Jove represents 1 . Nomos generally, as opposed to Idea or Nnu: 
2. Nomos archinanws, now as the father, now as the 80verei|pi, 
and now as the inciuder and representative of the f^dfitn od^Apm 
xoGfiixolj or dii majorcs, who had joined or come over to Jove ia 
the first schism : 3. Nomos Sutirrfti^^g — the subjugator of the wpintM, 
of the iSiui TiQdyojitoif who, thus subjugated, became r6fto$ ^opifum 
tnoanohdot, Titanes pacatiy dii minores, that is, the elements 
considered as powers reduced to obedience under yet higher pow- 
ers than themselves : 4. Nomos noltTixdg, law in the Panhoe 
sense, rduog alloTQidyojuos in auiithesis to vdjuog a^idpofnos, 

COROLLARY. 

It is in this sense that Jove's jealous, ever-quarrelsonie spoam 
represents the political sacerdotal cidtuSy the church, in shut, of 
republican paganism ; — a church by law established for the meis 
purposes of the particular state, unennobled by the conscioosneB 
of instrumentality to higher purposes ; — at once unenlighteaed 
and unchecked by revelation. Most gratefully ought we to se* 
knowledge that since the completion of our constitution in 1688. 
we may, with unflattering truth, elucidate the spirit and chaitc- 
ter of such a church by the contrast of the institution, to which 
England owes the larger portion of its superiority in that, in whicb 
alone superiority is an unmixed blessing, — the diffused cnltivatioB 
of its inhabitants. BuV px^VvoxwJX'^ \» \>cv\% ^twA^ \ ^«II oSfti 
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enlightened man if I say without distinction of parties — intra 
tros peccatur et extra ; — ^that the history of Christendom pre^ 
its us with too many illustrations of this Junonian jealousy, this 
tious harassing of the sovereign power as soon as the latter be- 
yed any symptoms of a disposition to its true policy, namely, 
privilege and perpetuate that which is best, — to tolerate the 
erable, — and to restrain none but those who would restrain all, 
1 subjugate even the state itself But while truth extorts this 
liession, it, at the same time, requires that it should be accom- 
aied by an avowal of the fact, that the spirit is a relic of Pa- 
lism ; and with a bitter smile would an ^schylus or a Plato 
the shades, listen to a Gibbon or a Hume vaunting the mild 
1 tolerant spirit of the state religions of ancient Greece or 
me. Here we have the sense of Jove's intrigues with Europa, 
&c., whom the god, in his own nature a general lover, had 
MX)8sively taken under his protection. And here, too, see the 
1 appropriateness of this part of the mythus, in which symbol 
les away into allegory, but yet in reference to the working 
ise, as grounded in humanity, and always existing either actu- 
y or potentially, and thus never ceases wholly to be a symbol 
tautegory. 

Prometheus represents, 1. sensu generali. Idea nq6vofiog, and 
this sense he is a Otbg 6fi6<pvlos, a fellow-tribesman both of the 
. majoreSt with Jove at their head, and of the Titans or dii 
cctti : 2. He represents Idea q>il6fofi6g^ rofio9elxjijg ; and in this 
ise the former Mend and counsellor of Jove or Nous uramus : 
A&jfog ^ddpdgnmogy the divine humanity, the humane God, who 
ained unseen, kept back, or (in the catachresis characteristic 
the PhcBuicio-Grecian mythology) stole, a portion or ignicula 
m the living spirit of law, which remained with the celestial 
Is unexpended ht^ t<f poftl^^eadw. He gave that which, aooord- 
l to the whole analogy of things, should have existed as pure 
inity, the sole property and birth-right of the Dii Joviales, the 
xmions, or was conceded to inferior beings as a substans in sub- 
ntiato. This spark divine Prometheus gave to an elect, a fa- 
red animal, not as a substans or understanding, commensurate 
th, and confined by, the constitution and conditions of this par- 
alar organism, but as aliquid superstans, liberum, non subac- 
n, imtictum, impcuxUum, m^ poful6fi9Pov, This gift, by which 
^ an to understand reason theoreitioal a.Tid pT%fi;^^^'^9%]k^dMsiAr 

VOL. TV. Q. 
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6m a W^ «Mvo^io( — anapprotfliialiile aad 
tfnisud bMM — that ii, by the pin mining $itkUmB vUk 
uotB, the animal orgamsmia with it! &0dtiaiaBifiaetMw; 
yet endowed with the power of potmtiatiag, fmmMimg, mad 
fcribiiig to, the subetance ; and hence, therefcie,a » <ifw t wmfmrn^iiits, 
lex legisuada : 4. By a transition, orduuury eren in allegoiy, aai 
appropriate to mj^hic symbol, but especially significant in the 
present case— 4he transition, I mean, from the girer to the gift— 
the giver, in very truth, being the gift, ' whence the aofol 
reason; and reason ii her being,' says our Milton, 
from God, and Grod is reason, mens ipsimma. 

5. Prometheus represents. Nous ir itfd^Amf — Po9g dyttivt^r^ 
Thus contemplated, the Nous is of necessity, powerless ; fiv all 
power, that is, productivity, or productive energy, is in Law, that 
is, p6fiog iUoj^po/dog :* still, however, the Idea in the Law, ths 
nutnerus numerans become p6fiog, is the principle of the Law ; 
and if with Law dwells power, bo with the knowledge or ths 
Idea sdenticdis of the Law, dwells prophecy and foresight. A 
perfect astronomical time-piece in relation to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, or the magnet in the mariner's compass in rela* 
tion to the magnetism of the earth, is a sufficient illustration. 

6. Both 96fAog and Idea (or Nous) are the verbum ; but, as in 
the former, it is verbum fiat * the Word of the Lord/ — in the latter 
it must be the verbum fiet or, * the Word of the Lord in the mouth 
of the prophet/ Pari argumento, as the knowledge is therefore 
not power, the power is not knowledge. The v^fiog^ the Ztvg 
yrarrox^rw^, seeks to learn, and, as it were, to wrest the seciet, 
the hatefid secret, of his own fate, namely, the transitoriness ad- 
herent to all antithesis ; for the identity or the absolute is alone 
eternal. This secret Jove would extort from the Nous, or Pro- 
metheus, which is the sixth representment of Prometheus. 

7. Introduce but the least of real as opposed to ideal, the least 
speck of positive existence, even though it were but the mote in 
a sunbeam, into the sciential contemplamen or theorem, and it 
ceases to be science. Ratio desinit esse pura ratio et fit dis- 
cursus, Stat subter etfit ^odeuudp : — non superstat. The Nous 
is bound to a rock, the immovable firmness of which is indisso- 

* I soireely need aay, that I use the word dXXoTpi6vofioc m a partidplt 
•BtiTe, a» ezerdsing law on another, not at reeeiring law from aaollMr, 
thaogt the latter is the claaiicil force (I euppoee) of the word. 
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lubly oozmected with its barrennesB, its non-productiYity. Were 

it productive it would be Nomm ; but it is Nous, because it ii 
not Nomos. 

8. Solitary d|?dtT(|i iv igr^ftlq. Now I say that the Notes, not- 
withstanding its diversity from the Nomizomeniy is yet, relatively 
to their supposed original essence, naai, tois poful^ofiivois javroysviis, 
of the same race or radix : though in another sense, namely, in 
relation to the nay Oeiov — ^the pantheistic Elohim, it is conceived 
anterior to the schism, and to the conquest and enthronization of 
Jove who succeeded. Hence the Prometheus of the great trage- 
dian is debg au^ye^ijc. The kindred deities come to him, some to 
soothe, to condole ; others to give weak, yet friendly, counsels of 
submission ; others to tempt, or insult. The most prominent of 
the latter, and the most odious to the imprisoned and insulated 
Nous, is Hermes, the impersonation of interest with the entran- 
cing and serpentine Caduceus, and, as interest or motives inter- 
vening between the reason and its immediate self-determinations, 
with the antipathies to the p6/ios a^TOpdftog. The Hermes imper- 
sonates the eloquence of cupidity, the cajolement of power reg- 
nant ; and in a larger sense, custom, the irrational in language, 
^ijuaxa id ^rjrdQixa, the fluent, from ^ic^ — the rhetorical in oppo- 
sition to Wyo», id vorii6L. But, primarily, the Hermes is the sym- 
bol of interest. He is the messenger, the inter-nuncio, in the low 
but expressive phrase, the go-between, to beguile or insult. And 
for the other visitors of Prometheus, the elementary powers, or 
spirits of the elements, Titanes pacaXi, Oeol inof^djuioiy vassal po- 
tentates, and their sohcitations, the noblest interpretation will be 
given, if I repeat the lines of our great contemporary poet : — 

Earth filk her lap with pleaaures of her own : 
Tearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And e*en with something of a mother's mind. 

And no unworthy aim, 
Hie homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man 

Forget the glories he hath known 

And that imperial palace whence he came : — 

Wo&DSWOBTB. 

which exquisite language is prefigured in coarser clay, indeed, 
and with a less lofVy spirit, but yet excellently in their kind^ aiid 
even more fortunately for the iUuBtration asiii Q»rQAXs\&x^. ^S. ^^ 
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ptmmt cwmmmitary, in the fifUi, waAt aai 

Dr. Heniy More's poem on the Pso^eaditMioe of tte Bsdi ^— 

Hiub groping after our own tttktt^u nMr 
And proper substance, we grew dark* eootnoli 
SwalloVd up of earthly life I N • wlud we ww 
Of old, thro' ignorance can we detect, 
like noUe babe, by fiite or friends' negleet 
Left to the care of sorry salvage wight, 
Grown up to manly years can not conjeet 
His own true parentage, nor read aright 
What £ither him begot, what womb him bronght to U|^ 

So we, as stranger in£yits elsewhere bom. 
Can not divine from what spring we did flow ; 
Ne dare these base alliances to soom, 
Kor lift ourselves a whit firom hence bebw ; 
Ne strive our parentage again to know, 
Ne dream we once of any other stock, 
Since foeter'd upon Rhea*s* knees we grow, 
In Satyrs' arms with many a mow and mock 
Oft danced : and hairy Pan our cradle oft hath rock'd I 

But Pan nor Rhea be our parentage ! 

We been the ofifepring of the all-seclDg Nous, <&c. 

To express the supersensual character of the reason, its ab- 
straction from sensation, we find the Prometheus dr^^n^, — while 
in the yearnings accompanied \%dth the remorse incident to, and 
only possible in consequence of the Nous being, the rational, self- 
conscious, and therefore responsible will, he is yvnl dtauraidfisroi. 

If to these contemplations wo add the control and despotism 
exercised on the free reason by Jupiter in his symbolical charac- 
ter, as v6fiog Tiolnixbg ; — ^by custom (Hermes) ; by necessity, ^la 
xal xgatbg ; — ^by the mechanic arts and powers, avyyepeig iQ A'o^ 
though they are, and which are symbolized in Hephaistos, — ^we 
shall see at once the propriety of the title, Prometheus, dsa/tiirtjg, 

9. Nature, or Zeus as the i^d/iog iv ro/i*lofdiyotg, knows herself 
only, can only come to a knowledge of herself, in man I And 

• Rhea (from fiiu, fuo\ that is, the earth as the transitory, the ever- 
flowing nature, the flux and sum of phenomena^ or objects of the outward 
sense, in contra-distinction from the earth as Vesta, as the flrmamental law 
that sustains and disposes the apparent world I The Satyrs represent the 
sports and appetences of the sensuous nature {^povtjfia aofucdc) — Pan, or the 
total life of the earth, the presence of all in eiuh, the universal ofytmtMmuM 
of bodim and bodily energy. 
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even in man, only as man is Bapemattiral, above nature, noetic. 
But this knowledge man refttses to communicate : that is, the 
human understanding alone is at once self-conscious and conscious 
of nature. And this high prerogative it owes exclusively to its 
being an assessor of the reason. Yet even the hiynan under- 
standing in its height of place seeks vainly to appropriate the 
ideas of the pure reason, which it can only represent by idola. 
Here, then, the Nous stands as Prometheus, dyiinaXog, renuens 
— in hostile opposition to Jupiter Inquisitor. 

1 0. Yet, finally, against the obstacles and even imder the fos- 
tering influences of the Nomas, xoO pofiiftov^ a son of Jove him- 
self, but a descendant from lo, the mundane religion, as contra- 
distinguished from the sacerdotal cultnSy or religion of the state, 
an Alcides Liberator will arise, and the Nous or divine principle 
in man, will be Prometheus ilavdsQf&fievos, 

Did my limits or time permit me to trace the persecutions, 
wanderings, and migrations of the lo, the mundane religion, 
through the whole map marked out by the tragic poet, the coin- 
cidences would bring the truth, the unarbitrariness, of the pre- 
ceding exposition as near to demonstration as can rationally be 
required on a question of history, that must, for the greater part, 
be answered by combination of scattered facts. But this part 
of my subject, together with a particular exemplification of the 
light which my theory throws both on the sense and the beauty 
of numerous passages of this stupendous poem, I must reserve for 
a future communication. 

NOTES.* 

V. 15. 9>d^oyy» : — ' in a coomb, or combe.* 
V. 17. 

i^cjpid^eiv ycLp irarpdc ?,6yov^ jiapv, 

Biwqi&i^Biv^ as the editor confesses, is a word introduced into 
the text against the authority of all editions and manuscripts. I 
should prefer ilotqi&lBiv^ notwithstanding its being a &na^ Aey6- 
fiBvov. The «i — seems to my tact too free and easy a word ; — 
and yet our * to trifle with' appears the exact meaning. 

• Written in Bp. Blomfield's edition, and oommunicated by Mr,Qw^«— 
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The Pcwtion, to the eslablisliment of which Mr. Coleridge «■ 
gaidt his essay u the Ptolegomeoa, b : that the Greek Tr«;eilj 
Htood in Uie sanic reUlioti to the MysterieB. m th* Epic Stttif, 
and the Fine Arts to the Temple Worship, or the Religion of ihe 
Slate ; that the proper function of ihe Tragic Poet was under 
tha di«gubo of popular Bupetslitione, sad tisiag the popular My- 
thology u his BtuH'and drapery to eommunicate so much and no 
more of the doctrines preserved in the Mysteries as should coun- 
t«ra<it the demoralising influence of the state rehgion. without 
dtiturbing the public tranquillity, or weakeniug the rererence for 
tlie laws, or bringing into contempt the ancestral and local usages 
and Iraditions on which the patrioUsm of the citizens inaiitly 
rested, or that nationality in its inleoscst form which was httie 
leu than e^Eential in the couslitutiou of a Ureek republic. To 
eetahlish this position it was necessary to explain the nature of 
these secret doctrines, or at least the fundamental principle* of 
the faith and philosophyof Elensie and Samothrace. The Samo- 
thracian Mysteries Mr. Coleridge supposes to have been of Phw- 
nician origin, and both these and the Bleusinian to ha^-e retained 
the religious belief of the more ancient inhabilants of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, prior to theii union with the Hellenes and the £gyp- 
tian Dolouies : that it comprised sundry rehcs and fragni^ita of 
the Patriarchal Faith, iha traditions historical and prophetic of 
the Noetic Family, though corrupted and depraved by their com- 
hiiiations with the sj-stem of Panthoisoi, or the Wotehip nl the 
Universe as God {Jupiter est tjuodcunque vides), which Mr. 
Coleridge contends to have been the first great Apostasy of the 
Ancient World. But a religion founded on Pantheism, is of ne- 
cessity a rehgion founded on philosophy, i. e. an attempt to deter- 
mine the origin of nature by the unaided strength of the human 
intellect, however un*ound and false that philosophy may have 
been. Aud of this the sacred books of the Indian Priests aJFord 
proof and instance. Again : the earlier the date of any 
philosophic scheme, the more subjediee will it bo found — in 
other words the earUesl reasimen wjvjjg\v\ w. \.\itvi own mindi tho 
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form, measure, and sabstanoe of all other power. Abstracting 
from whatever was indiyidual and accidental, from whatever 
distinguished one human mind from another, thej fixed their at- 
tention exclusively on the characters which belong to all rational 
beings, and which therefore they contemplated as mind itself, 
mind in its essence. And however averse a scholar of the pres- 
ent day may be to these first fruits of speculative thought, as 
metaphysics, a knowledge of their contents and distinctive tenets 
is indispensable as history. At all events without this knowl- 
edge he will in vain attempt to understand the spirit and genius 
of the arts, institutions, and governing minds of ancient Greece. 
The difficulty of comprehending any scheme of opinion is propor- 
tionate to its greater or lesser unlikeness to the principles and 
modes of reasoning in which our own minds have been formed. 
Where the difiierence is so great as almost to amount to contra- 
riety, no clearness in the exhibition of the scheme will remove 
the sense, or rather, perhaps, the sensation, of strangeness from 
the hearer's mind. Even beyond its utmost demerits it will ap- 
pear obscure, unreal, visionary. This difficulty the author anti- 
cipates as an obstacle to the ready comprehension of the first 
principles of the eldest philosophy, and the esoteric doctrines of 
the Mysteries ; but to the necessity of overcoming this the only 
obstacle, the thoughtful inquirer must resign himself, as the con- 
dition under which alone he may expect to solve a series of prob- 
lems the most interesting of all that the records of ancient his- 
tory propose or suggest. 

The fundamental position of the Mysteries, Mr. Coleridge con- 
tends, consists in affirming that the productive powers or laws 
of nature are essentially the same with the active powers of the 
mind-^in other words, that mind, or Nous, under whiqfc term 
they combine the universal attributes of reason and will, is a 
principle of forms and patterns, endued with a tendency to mani- 
fest itself as such ; and that this mind or eternal essence exists 
in two modes of being. Namely, either the form and the pro- 
ductive power, which gives it outward and phsnomenal reality, 
are tmited in equal and adequate proportions, in which case it is 
what the eldest philosophers, and the modems in imitation of 
them, call a law of nature ; or the form remaining the same, but 
with the productive power in unequal or inadequate ^to^\\lvcso».^ 
whether the diminution be eflected Yry \Y\e m\w^^ ovjxv ?^^v «t. 
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cxriginal detonninfttioii not to put fixrth Am i 
whethor the power have been lepi eeiei , and as it ipum dhma 
inwud by the yiolenoe of a saperior 6xnp bom infhimtg anJ in 
this ease it was called by the most Anoient Bohool "InliadigiUi 
Number/* by a later School " Idea/' or Mmd^-mta* ^Sojn^, Tb 
this position a second was added, namely, that the fimn eonld 
not put forth its productive or self-realizing power without oeea- 
ing at the same moment to ejoet far itself,—*, e. to exist, anft 
know itself as existing. The formative power was aa it wtn 
alienated from itself and absorbed in the product It existed as 
an instinctive, essentially inteDigential, but not self^kiiowii^ 
power. It was law, Jupiter, or (when contemplated plural^) 
the Dii Majores. On the other hand, to possess its own. beiaif 
consciously, the form must remain single and only inwardly pro- 
ductive. To exist for itself, it must continue to exist ^ itselC 
It must be an idea ; but an idea in the primary sense of the 
term, the sense attached to it by the oldest Italian School and by 
Plato, — not as a synonyme of, but in centra-distinction fixun, 
image, conception or notion : as a true entity of all entities the 
most actual, of all essences the most essential. 

Now on this Antithesis of idea and law, that is of mind as an 
unproductive but self-knowing power, and of mind as a productive 
but unconscious power, the whole religion of pantheism as disclosed 
in the Mysteries turns, as on its axis, bi-polar. 
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The same arguments that decide the question, whether taste 
has any fixed principles, may probably lead to a determination 
of what those principles are. First, then, what is taste in its 
metaphorical sense, or, which will be the easiest mode of arriving 
at the same solution, what is there in the primary sense of the 
word, which may give to its metapHorical meaning an import 
di£erent from that of sight or hearing, on the one hand, and of 
touch or smell on the other ? And this question seems the more 
natural, because in correct language we confine beauty, the main 
subject of taste, to objects of sight and combinations of sounds* 
and never, except sportively or by abuse of words, speak of a 
beautiful flavor, or a beautvfui w^nX« 
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Now the BiialTsis of our senBea in the commonest books of 
anthropology hae drawn our attention to the distinction between 
the perfectly organic, and the mixed senses ; — the iirst presentinEf 
. ohjeclB, as diatinct from the perception ; — the last as blending the 
perception with the sense of the object. Our eyes and ears — (I 
am not now considoring what is or is not the case really, but 
only that of which we are r^ularly conscious aa appearances), 
our eyes most ofXen appear to us perfect organs of the geatient 
principle, and wholly in action, and our hearing so much more so 
than the three other senses, and in all the ordinary exertions of 
that sense, perhaps, equally so with the sight, that all languages 
place them in one class, and express their diflerent modiiicatioas 
by nearly the same metaphors. The three remaining senses 
appear in part passive, and combine with the perception of the 
outward object a distinct sense of oui own hfe. Taste, therefore, 
as opposed to vision and sound, will teach us to expect in its 
metaphorical use a certain reference of any given object to our 
own being, and not merely a distinct notion of the object in itself, 
or in its independent properties. From the sense of touch, on 
the other hand, it is distinguishable by adding to this reference 
to our vital being some d«^ree of enjoyment, or the contrary, — 
some perceptible impulse from pleasure or pain to complacency 
or dislike. The sense of smell, indeed, migiit perhaps have fur- 
nished a metaphor of the same import with that of taste ; but 
the latter was naturally chosen by the majority of civilized 
nations on account of the greater frequency, importance, and dig- 
nity of its employment or exertion in human nature. 

By taste, therefore, as applied to the fine arts, we must be 
supposed to mean an intellectual perception of any object blended 
with X distinct reference to our own sensibility of pain or ttJeasure, 
or, vice versa, a sense of enjoyment or disliko co-instantaneously 
combined with, and appearing to proceed from, some intellectual 
perception of the object; — intellectual perception, I say; for 
otherwise it would bo a definition of taste in its primary rather 
than in its metaphorical sense. Briefly, taste is a metaphor 
taken from one of our mixed senses, and applied to objects of the 
more purely organic senses, and of our moral sense, when we 
would imply the co-oiiBtence of immediate personal dislike or 
oomplacenoy. In this definition of taste, thenfote, vb \B?it^«&. 
the dofinitiiai of fine arts, nameil;, as >>w»g Bodm <n.% dwsS. ^.-oi- 
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difloiiiiiiiiatiYtt pinpoBe of which it is to gntii^tti^^ 
is, not merely to oonnect, but to oooiliiiui asi nuto^ a 
immediate pleasure in ounelYes, with the peraepCkn cf 
aimmement. 

The great question, therefore, whether tasto i& aay one of As 
fine arts has any fixed principle or ideal, will find its solutioa m 
the ascertainment of two facts : — first, whether in e^ery detenuh 
nation of the taste concerning any work of the fine arts, the indi- 
vidual does not, with or even against the approbation of his 
general judgment, involuntarily claim that all oUier minds onght 
to think and feel the same ; whether the common erprwions, 'I 
dare say I may be wrong, but that is my particular tasto;' — an 
uttered as an oflering of courtesy, as a sacrifice to the undottbCiBd 
fact of our individual fallibility, or are spoken with perfeet sni* 
oerity, not only of the reason but of the whole feeling, with the 
same entireness of mind and heart, with which we concede a 
right to every person to difier from another in his preference of 
bodily tastes and flavors. If we should fiud ourselves compelled 
to deny this, and to admit that, notwithstanding the conscioumesi 
of our liability to error, and in spite of all those many individual 
experiences which may have strengthened the consciousness, each 
man does at the moment so far legislate for all men, as to believe 
of necessity that he is either right or wrong, and that if it be 
right for him, it is universally right, — we must then proceed to 
ascertain : — secondly, whether the source of these phenomena is 
at all to be found in those parts of our nature, in which each 
intellect is representative of all, — and whether wholly, or par- 
tially. No person of common reflection demands even in feeling, 
that what tastes pleasant to him ought to produce the same 
eflect on all living beings ; but every man does and must expect 
and demand the universal acquiescence of all intelligent beings 
in every conviction of his understanding. 

******* 
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The only .necessary, but this the absolutely necessary, pi*. 
ri lisite to a fiill insight into the grounds of the beauty in th* 
< cts o£ sight, is — ^the ^rec^ug oi \ke «\\«!v\.\aa \& ^« action of 
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tho6e thoughts in our own mind which sre not conacioudy dii- 
tioguiehed. Bvery man m&y DnderHtand this, if he will but 
recall the state ofhia feeling! in endeavoriag to recollect a itttme, 
which he is quite sure that he remembers, though he can not 
force it back into eonsciouaneu. This region of uaconscioua 
thoughts, oflentimee the more working the more indistinct they 
are, may, in reference to thin suhject, be conceived as forming an 
Bicending tcale from the moat universal associations of motion 
with the functions and passions of life, — as when, on passing out 
of a crowded city into the fields on a day in June, we describe 
the grata and king-cnpa as nodding their heads snd dancing in 
the breeze, — up to the half-perceived, yet not fixable, lesemblance 
of a form to (ome particular object of a diverse class, which 
resemblance we need only increase but a little, to destroy, or at 
least injure, its beauty-enhancing efiect, and to make it a fantastic 
intrusion of the accidental and the arbitrary, and consequently a 
disturbance of the beautiful. This might be abundantly exempli- 
fied aad illostrated &om the paintings of Salvator Boca. 

I am now using the term beauty in its most comprehensive 
sense, as including expression and artistic interest, — that is, I 
consider not only the living balance, but likewise all the accom- 
paniments that even by disturbing are necessary to the renewal 
and continuance of the balance. And in this sense I proceed to 
^w, that the beautiful in the object may be referred to two ele- 
ments, — lines and colors : the first belonging to the shapely 
{forma, formalis, foTTiuaui), and in this, to the law, and the 
reason ; and the second, to the lively, the free, the spontaneous, 
and the self-Justifying. As to lines, the rectilineal are in them- 
selves the lifeless, the determined ab extra, but still in immediate 
nni<Hi with the oycloidal, which are expressive of function. The 
curve line is a modification of the force from without by the force 
from within, or the spontaneous. These are not arbitrary sym- 
bols, but the language of nature, universal and intuitive, by vir- 
tue of the law by which man is impelled to explain visible mo- 
tions by imsginary causative powers analogous to bis own acts, 
as the Dryads, Hamadryads, Kaiadi, &c. 

The better way of applying these principleo will be by a brief 
Wtd rapid sketch of the history of the fine arts, — in which it will 
be fbtuid, that the beautiful in nature hu been appropriated ta tbn 
imrka of man, jnrt in proportion aa fte iXaX* <aS -ft* ■bmA."w.*b» 
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arliili themsclvea approached to the subjeclive beauty. Detar- 
mine what prtdominaace in Ihe [uiDda of the men ia prerendw 
of the living baJanre of excited faculties, and you will diaeover 
tbe sjact counterpart in the outwaicl produola. Egj-pl is ui 
iUustTation of thig. Shapeliness is intellect without freedom ; bat 
colors arc signifiotnt. The introduction of the arch ie uot less u> 
«poch in the fine than in the useful arts. 

Order is beautiful arrangement without any purpose ad ejtra : 
— therefore there is a beauty of order, or order may be contetn- 
plated exclunvely ae beauty. 

The form given in every empirical iutnition, — the ttaS, thai 
is, the quality of the sIuF, detenninea the agreeable : bat wfacB 
u thing excites ub to receive It id such and such a mould, so that 
its exact correspondence to that mould is what occupies the mind, 
— this is taste or the sense of beauty. Whether dishes full of 
painted wood or exquisite viands were laid out on a table in ihe 

patterns ; but surely the one is far more agreeable thou tbe otbet. 
Hence observe the disinterestedness of all taste ; and hence timt 
a sensual perfection with intellect is occa^onally possible withoat 
moral feeling. So it may be in music and painting, but not in 
poetry. How far it is a real preference of the refined to the 
gross pleasures, is another question, upon the supposition th&t 
pleasure, in some form or other, is that alone which determines 
men to the objects of the former ;- — whether experience does not 
show that if the latter were equally in our power, occasioned no 
more trouble to enjoy, and caused no more eihaustion of the 
power of enjoying them by the enjoyment itself, we should 
in real practice prefer the grosser pleasure. It is not, therefore, 
any excellence In the quality of the refined pleasures themselves, * 
but the advantages and facilities in tbe means of enjoying them, 
that give them tbe pre-eminence. 

This is, of course, on the supposition of the absence of all moral 
feeling. Suppose ita presence, and then there will accrue an ex- 
cellence even to the quaUty of the pleasures themselves ; not only, 
however, of the refined, but also of the groHBei kinds, — inasmuch 
as a larger sweep of thought* will be associated with each en- 
joyment, and with each thought will be associated a number of 
sensationa ; and so, consequently, each pleasure will become more 
Ihe pleaauro of th« whole being. This ii one of the earthly rs- 
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wards of our being what we ought to be, but which would be 
annihilated if we attempted to be it for the sake of this increased 
enjoyment. Indeed it is a contradiction to suppose it. Yet this 
is the common argumentum in circulo, in which the eudsmo- 
nists flee and pursue. 

m * * * 

NOTES ON CHAPMANS HOMER 

Extract of a Letter sent vrith the Volume.^ 1807. 

Chapman I have sent in order that you might read the Odyssey ; 
the Iliad is fine, but less equal in the translation, as well as less 
interesting in itself. What is stupidly said of Shakspeare, is 
really true and appropriate of Chapman ; mighty faults counter- 
poised by mighty beauties. Excepting his quaint epithets which 
he affects to render literally from the Greek, a language above all 
others blest in the " happy marriage of sweet words,'* and which 
in our language are mere printer's compound epithets — such as 
quaffed diYinejoy'in-the-heart'Of'man-infusing wine (the under- 
marked is to be one word, because one sweet mellifluous word ex- 
presses it in Homer) ;— excepting this, it has no look, no air, of a 
translation. It is as truly an original poem as the Faery 
Q,ueene ; — ^it will give you small idea of Homer, though a far 
truer one than Pope's epigrams, or Cowper's cumbersome most 
anti-Homeric Miltonism. For Chapman writes and^ feels as a 
poet, — as Homer might have written had he Uved in England in 
the reign of Clueen Elizabeth. In short, it is an exquisite poem, 
in spite of its frequent and perverse quaintnesses and harshnesses, 
which are, however, amply repaid by almost unexampled sweet- 
ness and beauty of language, all over spirit and feeling. In the 
main it is an English heroic poem, the tale of which is borrowed 
from the Greek. The dedication to the Iliad is a noble copy of 
verses, especially those sublime lines beginning, — 

1 'tis wondrous much 
(nirough nothing prisde) that the right yertuoufl touch 
Of a well written soule, to vertue moves. 
Nor haue we soules to purpose, if their loves 
Of fitting objects be not so ioflam'd. 
How much then, were this kingdome's maine soul maim'd. 



♦ Gomroonicated through Mr. 'WordBwatVNi. — "EA. 
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Tp wmt thb great inilamir cf aU 
TlntiiioTeinhiuiittietoiileBl AH raaliiMt Mt jdiMk 
Are hoDor'd with him ; and hold bleat that alate 
That have his workee to reade and eootemplatii 
In whidi, humanitie to her helgjht is raiida ; 
Whidi all the world (yet, none enough) hatii fvaldhi 
Seas, earth, and heaven, he did in vo'se ooaBpriia; 
Out song the Moses, and did equalise 
Their king Apollo ; being so farre from oansa 
Of princes light thoughts, that their g^vest Uwaa 
May finde staffs to be fitfhiond by his lines, 
lliroagh all the pompe of kingdomes still he ildiiaa 
And graoeth all his gracera. Then let tie 
Tonr Intes, and viols, and more loftily 
Make the heroiques of your Homer song; 
To drums and trumpets set his Angels toogoe : 
And with the princely sports of haukes yoo nse^ ^ 
Behold the kingly fli^t of his high Muse : 
And see how like the Fhoenix she renues 
' Her age, and starrie feathers in your sunne ; 
Thousands of yeares attendiog ; everie one 
Blowing the holy fire, and throwing in 
Their Beasons, kingdomes, nations that have bin 
Subverted in them; lawes, religions, all 
Offerd to change, and greedie funerall ; 
Yet still your Homer lafiting, living,^ raigning. — 

and likewise the Ist, the lllh, and last but one, of the pre&tofy 
sonnets to the Odyssey. Could I have foreseen any other ppeedj 
opportunity, I should have bejrged your acceptance of the volame 
in a somewhat hanctsomer coat ; but as it is, it will bettor 
sent the sender, — to quote from myself — 

A man disherit-ed, in form and face, 

By nature and mighap, of outward grace. 

DediesfcUm Chapman in his moral heroic verse, as in this dedi- 
to Prinoe cation and the prefatory sonnets to his Odyssey, standi 
above Ben Jonson ; there is more dignity, more lustre, 
and equal strength ; but not midway quite between 
him and the sonnets of Milton. I do not know 
whether I give him the higher praise, in that he 
reminds me of Ben Jonson with a sense of his superior 
excellence, or that he brings Milton to memory not- 
withstanding his inferiority. His moral poems axe 
not quite out o^ boo\n Uke Jonson's, nor yet do the 
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wntimeDtB so wholly grow np ont of hit own nattml 
habit and giaodear of tiioaght, as in Milbm. The 
sentimeate have been sttiaetMi to him by a natunl af- 
finity of his intellect, and so combined , — bat Joosofl has 
taken them by in^vidual and mcceasTe acts of ehoie«. 

All this and the preceding is well felt and vigor- EpteWDsu. 
ously, though harshly, ezpreMed, respecting eublime g^°|]''°'^ 
poetry in genere ; but in ivading Homer I looli abom 
me, and ask how does all this apply here ? For mrely 
never was there plainer writing ; there are a thoa- 
sand charms of sun and mocHibeajn, ripple, and ware, 
and stormy billow, but all on the sur&ce. Had Chap- 
man read Proclus and Porphyry ? — and did he really 
believe them, — or even that they believed thenuelve* ? 
They felt the immense power of a Bible, a Shaster, a 
Koran. There was none in Greece or Rome, and they 
tried therefore by snbtle allegorical accommodations 
to conjure the poenkof Homer into the ^i^Xutv dtona- 
fiSoiot of Greek faith. 

Chapman's identification of his fate with Homer's, Epiala IM>- 
and his complete forgetfulness of the distinction ^■-•".- 

tween Christianity and idolatry, under the general o 
feeling of Borae religiop, is very interesting. It ia 
amusing to observe, how familiar Chapman's fancy has 
become with Homer, his life and its circumstances, 
though the very existence of any such individual, at 
least with regard to the Iliad and the Hymns, is more 
than problematic. K.B. The rude engraving in the 
page was designed by no vulgar hand. It is full of 
spirit and passion. 

I am so dull, that neither in the original nor in any e 
translation could I ever find any wit or wise purpose ' 
in this poem. The whole humor seems to lie in the 
names. The frogs and mice are not frogs or mice, but 
men, and yet they do nothing that conveys any satire. 
In the Greek there is much beauty of language, but 
the joke is very flat. This is always the case in rude 
ages ; — their serious vein is inimitable, — their oonuo 
low, and low indeed. The psychological came ia 
Mflly stated, and oopiously eiemplifialiVe. 
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NOTE IS CASAUBOITS FEBSIUa 1809. 

There aie six hundred and sixteen pages in dui miaam^ «f 
which twenty-two are text ; and five hundred and ninetj^bv 
commentary and introductory matter. Tet when I xeodUeet, thai 
I have the whole works of Cicero, Livy, and dmnetilian, widi 
many otheis, — ^the whole works of each in a single TohmM^ 
either thick quarto with thin paper and small yet distinct print; 
or thick octavo or duodecimo of the same character, and that 
they cost me in the proportion of a shilling to a guinea far Ab 
same quantity of worse matter in modem hooks, or editioiiB» — I 
a poor man, yet one whom (?«/9iUwy snjcreM^ iu natdm^ow 3999^ 
inq&tijoB nddog^ feel the liveliest gratitude for the age which pnh 
duced such editions, and for the education, which hy enabling me 
to imderstand and taste the Greek and Latin writers, has thns 
put it in my power to collect on my own shelves, for my actual 
use, almost all the best books in spite of my small income. 
Somewhat too I am indebted to the ostentation of expense ammf 
the rich, which has occasioned these cheap editions to become so 
disproportionately cheap. 



NOTES ON BARCLAYS ARGENIS. 180S.* 

Heaven forbid that this work should not exist in its present 
form and language ! Yet I can not avoid the wish that it had, 
during the reign of James I., been moulded into an heroic poem 
in English octavo stanza, or epic blank verse ; — ^which, however, 
at that time had not been invented, and which, alas ! still re- 
mains the sole property of the inventor, as if the Muses had 
given him an imevadible patent for it. Of dramatic blank verse 
we have many and various specimens ; — for example, Shak- 
speare's as compared with Massinger's, both excellent in their 
kind :— of lyric, and of what may be called Orphic, or philosophic, 
blank verse, perfect models may be found in Wordsworth :— of col- 
loquial blank verse there are excellent, though not perfect, cx- 

* Commmiicated by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
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unplei in Cowper ; — but of epic bUnk verse, since Milton, there 

It abBolutelf diBtresBeB me when I reflect that this work, ad- 
mired as it has been by great men of all ages, and lately, I hear, 
by the poet Cowper, should be only not nnknown to general 
readers. It has been translated into English two or three times 
— how, I know not, wretchedly, I doubt not. It afibrds matter 
for thought that the last translation (or rather, in all probability, 
miserable and faithless abridgment of some former one) was given 
under another name. What a mournful proof of the incelebrity 
of this great and amazing work among both the public and the 
people ! For aa Wordsworth, the greater of the two great men 
of this age, — (at least, except Davy and him, I have known, read 
of, beard of, no others) — for as Wordsworth did me the honor of 
once observing to me, the people and the public are two distinct 
classes, and, as things go, the former. is likely to retain a better 
taate, the leas it is acted on by the latter. Yet Tetemachus is 
in every mouth, in every school-boy's and school-girl's hand I It 
is awful to say of a work, like the ArgenJs, the style and Latinity 
of which, judged (not according to classical pedantry, which pro- 
nounces every sentence right which can be found in any book 
prior 1e Boetiua, however vicious the age, or affected the author, 
and every sentence wrong, however natural and beautiful, which 
has been of the author's own combinatioD, — but) according to the 
imiversal logic of thought as modified by feeling, is equal to that 
of Tacitus in energy and genuine conciseness, and is as perspicu- 
ous as that of Livy, whilst it is free from the affectations, obscu- 
rities, and lust to surprise of the former, and seems a sort of 
kntitheaifl to the slowness and prolixity of the latter — (this re- 
mark does not, however, impeach even the classicality of the lan- 
guage, which, when the freedom and originality, the easy motion 
and perfect command of the thoughts, are considered, is truly 
wonderful) : — of such a work it is awful to say, that it would 
have been well if it had been written in English or Italian verse ! 
Yet the event seems to justify the notion. Alas ! it is now too 
late. What modem work, even of the size of the Paradise Lost 
—much less of the Faery ttueene — w^ld be read in the present 
day, or even bought, or be likely to be bought, unless it were an 
inatmctive work, as the phrase is, like Eoscoe's (^uaTtw, ^( \iui 
X.. 01 entertaining like Boswell'a tluee of "Di. 2(^aiin^% «««««- 
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■atknit. It may be fiurl j olj* 

merit has given tlie proof ?-—C inlj. ootti. Tat tliB. 

are ominous facts, sufficient, I , o afltM a 

of its reception, if such were L 

NOTES ON CHALMERS'S LIFE OF SAMUSL D AHIEL. 

The JQStioe of these remarks csn not be disputed, thoqgh aooie of 
are too fignrattye for sober eritioisaL 

Most genuine ! a figurative remark ! If this Btrange wntv 
had any meaning, it must be : — ^Headly's critioiBm ia just throm^ 
out, but conveyed in a style too figurative tat proae oompoaitiaa. 
Chalmers's own remarks are wholly mistaken ; too aiUy fixr aif 
criticism, drunk or sober, and in language too flat lor any thim. 
In Daniel's Sonnets there is scarcely one good line ; while hii 
Hymen's Triumph, of which Chalmers says not one word, exhib- 
its a continued series of first-rate beauties in thought, passion, sad 
imagery, and in language and metre is so faultless, that the style 
of that poem may without extravagance be declared to be in- 
perishable English. 1820. 

BISHOP CORBET. 

I ALMOST wonder that the inimitable, humor and the rich 
sound and propulsive movement of the verse, have not rendered 
Corbet a popular poet. I am convinced that a reprint of hii 
poems, with illustrative and chit-chat biographical notes, and cats 
by Cruikshank, would take with the pubhc uncommonly well 
September, 1823. 

NOTES ON SELDEN-S TABLE TALK.* 

There is more weighty bullion sense in this book, than I ever 
found in the same number of pages of any uninspired writ«'. 

OPINION. 

Opinion and affection extremely differ. I may affect a woman best, hot 
it does not follow I must think her the handsomest woman in the vrarki. 

* Himc remarks on BeVden ^«r% QOTnifi^xE&ciii^Vs l&x.^^^ar^. — fii. 
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• " • opinion is »ometliiog wherein I go •bout to 
the world ihould think u I think. Affeob 
the pleating of mjaelE 

Good ! This ie the true diflerence betwixt the beautiful and 
the agreeable, which Knight and the rest of that ti^Aj; idsor 
have GO benefieiall^f confounded, meretricibui icilicet et Plutoni. 

what an insight the whole of thia article gives into a wise 
man's heart, who has be«n compelled to act with the many, as 
one of the many ! It explains Sir Thomas More's zealous Ho- 
manism. Ak. 

PABLUHENT. 

Excellent ! ! to have been with Selden over his glass of 
wine, making every accident an outlet and a vehicle of wisdom t 



TiiK old poeta had no other reason but this, their verse was song to ma- 
■ie : otherwiu it had been a Mnseleu thing to have fettered up themeelTca. 

No man can know all things : even Selden here talks igno- 
rantly. Terse is in itself a music, und the natural symbol of that 
union of passion with thought and pleasure, which constitutes the 
essence of all poetry, as contra-distinguished from science, and dis- 
tinguished from history civil or natural. To Pope's Essay on 
Man, — in short, to whatever is mere metrical good sense and wit, 
the remark applies. 

lb. 

Verse proves nothing but the qnantity of sjllablea ; they are not nwsnt 
for logic 

True ; they, that is, verses, are not logic ; but they are, or 
ought to be, the envoys and representatives of that vital passion, 
which is the practical cement of logic ; and without which logic 
must remain inert. 



NOTES ON TOM JONEa* 

Manners change from generation to generation, and -with 

mannen morals appear to change, — actually change with spme, 

but appear ta change with aU but the abandoned. &.^Qwv|,'aix&. 

' OoounnniaBtsd b^ Mr. OVWmau. — Ed. 
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no NOTES ON TOM JOTSTEB. 

of the present day -tvho should act as Tom Jones is suppMod to 
act at Uplou, \vith Lady BeUostoD, ire. would not be a Ton 
Jonee : and a Tom Jones of the present day, without pi-thaf* 
being in tlie gronnd a better man, would have peri^eil mthtt 
than Bubmit to be kept by a harridan of fortune. Thorefon; lii» 
navel is, and. Indeed, pretends to be, no exemplar of coodatt- 
But, notwithBlanding all thie, 1 do loathe the cant which ra 
recommend Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe as stnctly monl 
though Ihcy poiEon the imagiuatian of the young- with continued 
doses ofttKCC. lytlts, while Tom Jones is prohibited as Iook. I 
do not Bp«ak of young women ; — but a. young man whose heart 
or feelings can be Injured, or even his passions excited, by aufht 
in this novel, is already thoroughly corrupt. There is a cheerful. 
sunshiny, breezy spirit that prevails everywhere, atrongiy con- 
trasted with the close, hot. day-dreamy continuity of Richardsoo- 
Bvery indiscretion, every immoral aot, of Tom Jones (and it motf 
be remembered that he is in every one taken by surprise — his in- 
ward principles remainiug firni — ) is so instantly punished by em- 
barrassmcnt and unanticipated evil consequences of his folly, that 
the reader's mind is not left for a, moment to dwell or ritn riotoa 
the criminal indulgence itself. In short, lei the requisite allow 
ancc be made for the increased refincmunt of our manners. — and 
then 1 dare believe that no young man who ei'iisuULKl hia heart 
and conscience only, williout aJveitiiig to what the wurM wooU 
■ay — could rise from the perusal of Pieldbg's Tom Jones, Jom^ 
Andrews, or Amelia, without feeling himself a better man ; — at 
least, without an intense conviction that he could not be gniltr 
of a base act. 

If I want a servajit or mechanic, I wish to know what b» 
does : — -but of a friend, I must know what he is. And in no 
writer is this momentous distinction so finely brought forward u 
by Fielding. We do not care what Bliiil does ; — the deed, U 
separate from the agent, may be good or ill ; but Blifil ii a 
villain ; — and we feel him to be so from the very moment he. tha 
boy Bhfil, restores Sophia's poor captive bird to its native and 
rightful liberty. 

Book liv. ch. 8. 

Notwithatanding the sentiinmt of the Roman ULtiriit. which denial tbi 
divinity of fortune ; and the opinion of Seneca to the ume pnrpote ; (SeM«k 
who WM, I b«Uev«, a viMi lua Qum «il^w ot Ui«a., nE^TtMli bokk tkt 
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coDtrarj ; mod certain it ia there we aome ineideDta in life eo very itnng* 
■nd uoacoauntable, that it seeau to require more than hunuu eldU and 
foresight in producing theoL 

Surely Juvenal, Seneca, and Oiceio, all meant the same thing, 
namely, that there was no chance, but instead of it providence, 
either human oi divine. 

Book XV. ch. 9. 

The rupture with I^d; Bellastoa. 

Eves in the most questionable part of Tom Jones, I can not 
but think, af\er frequent reflection, that an additional paragraph, 
more fully and forcibly unfolding Tom Jones's sense of self-degra- 
dation on the discovery of the true character of the relation in 
which he had stood to Lady Bellaston, and his awakened feeling 
of the dignity of manly chastity, would have removed in great 
measure any just objections, — at all events relatively to Fielding 
himself, and with regard to the state of manners in his time. 

Book xvi. ch. 5. 

That refined degree of Platiniic affection which is abeolutelj detached 
from the Beeh, and is indeed entlrel; and purely epiritual, is a. gitl cooSoed 
to the female part of the creation ; nuuiy of whom I huye heard declare 
(and douMless with great truth) that they would, wilh the utmost readi- 
neas, resign a lorer to a rival, when such resignation was proved to be 
aeoftaary for the temporal inteteat of auch loTer. 

I finnly believe that there are men capable of such a sacrifice, 
■nd this, without pretending to, or even admiring or seeing any 
Tirtae in, this absolute detachment from the flesh. 



AKOTHER SET OF NOTES ON TOM JONES. 

Book i. eh. 4. 

" Beyond this the oountry gradually rose into a ridge of wild mouotaina, 
the topa of which we[e above the clouda." 

As this is laid in Somersetshire, the clouds must have been 
nnosually low. One would be more apt to think of Skiddaw or 
Ben Nevis, than of Cluantock or Mendip Hills, 

Bookxi. ch. 1, 

"Mor ««a the DctII receive a pieat more worthy ot Um^wn Y'h^^ 
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TIm ynaj word Devil, JDioMnf, MM^daliMttrtn •^i«-.i«« 
Book xii. ch. 12. * = ^ ? ^" :•» 

** And here we will make a conoe iridah vodUl 

beea expeeited firom xm ; That no limnea im of 
rising to the same degree of perfection, or of prirfncfag Urn 
Bodety with this. Mankind has never been to hap|7» m wh&x tiM 
part of the then known wwld was under the dominioQ of a dngle 
and this state of their lelicitj continued under the reign of fiir« 
Prinoes." 

Strange that such a lover of politieal liberty an FiekUiig dMnli 
have foigotten that the glaring in£uny of the Bx)man mondi ui 
manners immediately on the ascent of Gommodoa pnnre, Ail 
even five excellent despots in succession were but a mere t&BOft^ 
rary palliative of the evils inherent in despotism and its eaiMa 
Think you that all the sub-despots were Trajana and AntoniBSi! 
No ! Borne was left as it was found by them, innAp^bW of 
freedom. 

Book xviii. ch. 4. 



Plato himself concludes his Pluedon with declaring, that his best ^ 
amounts only to raise a probability ; and Cicero himself seems rather ti 
profess an inclination to believe, than any actual belief, in the doctrines of 
immortality. 

No ! Plato does not say so, but speaks as a philosophic ChristiaB 
would do of the best arguments of the scientific intellect. The 
assurance is derived from a higher principle. If this be Method- 
ism Plato and Socrates were arrant Methodists and New li^t 
men ; but I would ask Fielding what ratiocinations domoiethsa 
raise a high degree of probability. But assuredly an historic be- 
lief is far difierent from Christian yaz//*. 

No greater proof can be conceived of the strength of the in- 
stinctive anticipation of a future state than that it veaa believed 
at all by the Greek Philosophers, with their vague and (Plsto 
excepted) Pantheistic conception of the First Cause. S. T. C. 

JONATHAN WILD .♦ 

Jonathan Wild is assuredly the best of all the fietioos ii 
which a villain is throughout the prominent character. Bat 
how impossible it is by any force of genius to create a sustained 

* Ooimn\m\GaVAd\s^ lAx. Qt\SkQasv.-~£dL 
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attnottve interert for luch « ground-work, and how the mind 
wearies of, and shrinks from, the more than painful interest, the 
liiatjtb>, of utter depravity, — Fielding himself felt and endeavor- 
ed to mitigate and remedy by the (on all other principles) far too 
l&rge a proportion, and too quick recurrence, of the interposed 
chapteiB of moral reflection, like the chorus in the Greek tragedy, 
— admiiable specimens as these chapters are of profound irony 
and philosophic satire. Chap. vi. Book 2, on Hats,* — brief as it 
is, exceeds any thing even in Swift's Lilliput, or Tale of the Tub. 
How forcibly it apphes to the Whigs, Tories, and Radicals of our 

Whether the tnnspodtion of Fielding's scorching wit (as B. iii, 
e. xct.) to the mouth of his hero be objectionable on the ground 
of incredulns odi, or is to be admired as answering the author's 
pnrpoae by nnrealizing the story, in order to give a deeper real- 
ity to the tmths intended, — I must leave doubtful, yet myself in- 
clining to the latter judgment. 27th Feb. 1632. 



HOTBS OH JDNIITS. 180t. 

Am he never dropped the mask, so he too oflen used the poison- 
ed dagger of an assassin. 

D«dieatioii to the Fjigliuli nation. 

The whole of this dedication reads like a string of aphorisms 
arranged in chapters, and classified by a resemblance of subject, 
or a cento of points. 

lb. If in bope rt, sod I nuy^ulya^m a laborious, seal tor the public 
MrriM hM gireo me sny yeijf fat in y our e ttggn, let me exhort and ooiijura 
jon nerer to lufler an inTifioa of your political oanstitutioo, hoTever 
miitat^JllginstaDec may appear, to pau bj, T ritbou t a detemuDcd. penever- 
iog r«ai>lai>ee. "^ 

A longer sentence and proportionately inelegant. 

yoQ reflect that in the diaiiges of adminiitratioo which have marked 
~ the preaeat reign, altbauf^ joor wsruMst patriot* ba*e, in 

■ 'In wbidi COT hero n^kcs a >pee<^ **U worthy to be celebrated; and 
tb* behsTfair of one of the gang, perhapa more nmatonL ^^aavai ^ii^«I 
p«rtofanafai>toi7.' 
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their torn, been invested with the lawful and milawliil ■■th c tiij of thi 
crown, and though other reliefs or improTementt baT« been held farft it 
the people, vet that no one man in office has erer promoted or enoonngri 
a bill for shortening the duration of parliaments, ]gg^ that (whoerer w 
minister) the opposition to this measure, ever since the ■eptennkl aei pHi- 
ed, has been constant and uniform on the part of goremment. 

Long, and as usual, inelegant. Junius can not manage a Lmf 
sentence ; it has all the im and outs of a mappish figme- 
dance. 

PREFACE. 

An excellent preface, and the sentences not so snipt as in the 
dedication. The paragraph near the conclusion beginning with 
" some opinion may now be expected,'* ice. and ending with 
"relation between guilt and punishment," deserves to be quoted 
as a master-piece of rhetorical ratiocination in a series of ques- 
tions that permit no answer ; or (as Junius says) carrj' their orvn 
answer along with them. The prrcat art of Junius is never to 
say too much, aud to avoid with equal anxiety a coininon-place 
manner, and matter that is not common-place. If ever he 
deviates into any originality of thought, he takes care that it 
shall be such as excites surprise for its acuteness, rather than ad- 
miration for its profundity. He lakes care ? say rather that 
nature took care for him. It is impossible to detract from the 
merit of these Letters : they are suited to their purpose, and per- 
fect iu their kind. They impel to action, not thought. Had 
they been profound or subtle in thought, or majestic and sweep- 
ing in composition, they would have been adapted for the cloeet 
of a Sydney, or for a House of Lords such as it was in the time 
of Lord Bacon ; but they are plain and sensible whenever, the 
author is in the right, and whether right or WTong, always shrewd 
and epigraimnatic, and lit ted for the coffee-house, the exchange, 
the lobby of the House of Commons, and to be read aloud at a 
public meeting. AVhen comiected, dropping the forms of connec- 
tion, desultorj' without abruptness or appearance of disconnection, 
epigranunatic and antithetical to excess, sententious and personal, 
regardless of right or wrong, yet well-skilled to act the part of an 
honest warm-hearted man. and even when he is in the right, sav- 
ing the truth but never proving it, much less attempting to hot- 
tx>m it, — this is the character of Junius ; — and on this character. 
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wad in the monld of these wiitiitga must every man cut himulf, / 
who would wUh in factioiu tim«e to be the important and long I 
lemembeied agent of a faction. I believe that I could do all that \ 
Junius has done, and nupau him by doing many thingH which he 
has not dona ; for example, — by an occasional induction of start- 
Ung facts, in the manner of Tom Paine, and lively illuetrationH 
and witty applications of good stories and appropriate anecdotes 
in the manner of Home Tooke. I believe 1 could do it if it were 
in my ttatore to um »t this sort of excellence, or to be enamored 
of the fame, and immediate influence, which would be its conse- 
quence and reward. But it is not in ray nature. I not only love 
truth, but I have a passion for the legitimate investigation of 
truth. The love of truth conjoined with a keen delight in a strict 
■nd ddliiil yet impassioned argumentation^ is my master-passion, 
and to it are subordinsled even the love of liberty and all my 
pnblio feelings— «nd to it whatever I labor under of vanity, 
ambition, and all my inward impulseB. 

Letter I. From this Letter all the faults and excellencies of 
Junius may be exemplified. The moral and political aphorisms 
are just and sensible, the irony in which his personal satire is con- 
veyed is fine, yet always intelligible ; but it approaches too nearly 
to the nature of a sneer ; the sentences are cautiously constructed 
without the forms of connection ; the he and it everywhere sub- 
stituted (or the who and tohich; the sentences are short, labori- 
ously balanced, and the antitheBes stand the test of analysis much 
better than Johnson's. These are all excellencies in their kind ; 
— ^where is the defect ? In this ; — there is loo much of each, 
and there is a defect of many things, the presence of which would 
have been not only valuable for their own sakei, but for the re- 
lief and variety which they would have given. It is observable 
too that every Letter adds to the faults of these Letters, while it 
weakens the efiect of their beauties. 

L. III. A capital Letter, addressed to a private person, and 
intended as a sharp reproof for intrusion. Its short sentences, its 
witty perversions and deductions, its questions and omissionB of 
connectives, all in their proper places are dramatically good. 

L V. For my owu pvt, I wiUiuglj l«>ve it to the public to deterulM 
iriisthsr yoDT -rindicstian of jonr ftind has been as sbl« sod jndidoiis m it 
wss osrtainlj weU intttidsd ; ku) you, I think, mi^ be Mtisflml wiUi tha 
wMm srimniliilnniwiti ha almdy owss you for makiDg bin tha prindpal 



igon in • plMe inirtddi, hot far j«v 
l^iil ■llliiiiit pTtimilir nitiltl — iftlTI 




A long Mntence and, u naoml, indiesiBt'kaS n ;. n - mav 
Lotter is a boltlen oompontioii irith omeptieB of ftb" «B*-li4 



LVn. TImm ■!« tb« gloaiivac . 
tha malandialy madMW of poeti;, withoat tha it 

Tb« rhyme ia a ikolt. ' Fancy' had b 
Ibr the rityme, unaginadoa ia the fittei w<»d 

lb. BndiaqiMttiaomigtit parhapsduoompoMtbegnn^afUBtn^Mll^ 
bat I beUera it vould UtUa tOtot tbe tnnqniUitT' of hU Brwniaaaa. 

A false antitheda, a mere verbal balance ; then an far, fii 
too many of iheBe. HoweTcr, with these few axceptions. Urn 
Letter ia a blameless composition. Junius may be Baiely stndiil 
aa a model for Icttere where he truly writes letters. Thoae la 
the Duke of GraAon and others, are small pamphlets in thefiinn 
of letters. 

L vm To do Jiutice to jour Qrace'i bumanitj, you felt Tor Mae QaM 
as jon ought to do ; anil, if joit hajl been contented to assiat him iDdircelly, 
without ■ QOtoriDUB dtnial of justiM, or openly iiuulting the Benae of thi 
natioD. jou might havesatisGMl every duty of political friendahip, «itbMt 
Gonumtting the hoDor of your aaTerVign. or hazardiog the reputation ot Ul 
gorenilBenL 

An inelegant cluster of irtt/iouts. Junius asks questions IA- 
comparably well ; — but ne quid vimis. 

L. IX. Perhaps the fair way of considering these Letters wonU 
be as a kind of satirical poems ; the short, and forever balanced, 
Bentences constitute a true metre ; and the connection is that of 
satiric poetry, a witty logic, an association of tbougbtB by amnft- 
ing semblances of cause and effect, the sophistry of which the 
reader has an interest in not stopping to detect, for it flatters lus 
love of mischief, and makes the sport. 

L. XII. One of Junius's arts, and which gives me a high ne- 
lion of his genius, as a poet and satirist, is this : — he takes far 
granted the existence of a character that never did and never can 
exist, and then emploj's his wit, and surprises and amuses hit 
readers with analyzing its incompatibilities. 
L. XIV Continnal sneeT, cDnxVnxitX 'frow). ^ wimUw^v i£ it 
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were not for tha ' all ;' — but a countenance, with a malignant 
■mile in statuary fixure on it, becomes at length an object of aver- 
■ion, however beautiful the face, and however beautiful the smile. 
We are telieved, in Bome measure, from this by frequent just and 
well-expresaed moral aphorisroii ; but then the prereding and fol- 
lowing irony gives them the appearance of proceeding from the 
head, not from the heart. Thu objection would be less felt, when 
tbe Letters were first published at considerable intervals ; but 
Junius wrote for posterity. 

L. XXIII. Sneer and irony continued with such gross violation 
of good sense, as to be perfectly nonsense. The man who can 
address another od his most detestable vices in a strain of cold 
continual irouy, is himself a wretch. 

Ij. XXXV. ToboDor them with aiietifrmiDcd predilection and confidenee 
in exclusion ufyoar English subjects, vho plaoed your fuoily, and, in ipita 
of treachery and rebellion, bare supported it upon tbe tbrone, is a mistake 
too gross CTen for tbe unsuspecting geuerus it; of youth. 

The words ' upon the throne,' stand unfortuoatcly for the har- 
monious eRect of the balance of ' placed' and ' supported.' 

This address to the Icing is almost faultleEs iii composition, and 
has been evidently tormented witli the file. But it has fewer 
beauties thaa any other long letter of Junius ; and it is utterly 
Trndramstic. There is nothing in the style, the transitions, or 
the sentiments, which repicseats the passions of a man embold- 
tming himself to address his sovereign personally. Like a Pres- 
byterian's prayer, you may substitute almost everywhere the 
third for the second person without injury. The newspaper, his 
closet, and his own person were alone present to the author's in- 
tention and imagination. This makes tbe composition vapid. It 
pmeaaes an Isocratio correctness, when it should have had the 
force and drama of an oration of Demosthenes. From this, how- / 
eTer, the paragraph b«^;inning with the words ' As to the Scotch,' j 
uid also the last two paragraphs must be honorably excepted. 
They are, perhape, the finest passages in the whole collection. 

WONDERFULSESS OF PBOSR 

It has jnst struck my feebngs that the Pherecydean origin ot 
prose being granted, prose must have slnick mea ^"Ca ^«*Aj« 
sdminitiaa tban poetry. In the lattoi \i -wi« <i!a.e \«x>%>u^ ^ 




m NOTB oa I 

paMHB ud ' HDotian : h aejr ^CKuelvM apoln ud 

buutl in monwnti of ohati .gD&don, Jcc Bui lo hnt 

an eTolviiig loll, or i. leaves. uJk eontinoaUj- tk 

Uogiuge of delibento . IB R rm ul coniinuvd preouaoef- 

tion, of a Z ilnwly poa nd -w A va Win^ uttered — ddi ] 
Buui have appealed godlike. 1 UmI mji«l£ iu iko tma» — ■-. 
when in the penual of a lobBr, jet elevated and haxmainaai no- 
ceHion of aentaneea and peiiods, I ahatraat xoj mind fiom &■ 
particular pawage and aympathize with the wundv of the m» 
uon peofie, who laj tdt an eloqasnt man :—J Hs tnlka Ska a 






VOTES OK HEHBEBTS TEMPLE AHD HABTET^ STHAGOOrK 

G. Hebbert is a true poet, but a poet mm ^eiwru, tb« meriti 
of whose poems will never be felt without a sympathy with tha 
mind nnd character of the man. To appreciate this Tolume, il 
is not enough that the reader poBsesses a cultivated judgment. 
classical taste, or even poetic sensibility, unless he be likewise ■ 
Chriitian, and both a zealous and an orthodox, both a deroat 
and a devotional Christian. But even this will not quite suSee. 
Me must be an afiectionate and dutiful child of the Chureh, and 
from habit, conviction, and a constitutional predispoeitioo to OV- 
emoniousness, in piety as in manners, Hnd her forms and oidi- 
□anees aids of religion, not sources of formality ; for religion il 
the element in which he lives, and the region in which he moTO- 

The Church, say rather the Churchmen of England, onder thi 
two Ent Stuarts, has been charged with a yearning after tha 
Romish fopperies, and even the papistic usurpations ; bat m 
shall decide more correctly, as well as more charitably, if forlhl 
Romish and papistic we substitute the patristic leaven. Then 
even was (natural enough from their distinguished learning, lai 
knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities) an overrating tk ths 
Church and of the Fathers, for the first five or even six centu- 
ries ; these lines od the Egyptian monks, " Holy Macarios and 
great Anthony" (p. 205) supply a striking instance and illustra- 
tion of this. 

P. 10. 

If tbou b* aiDgle, all thf goock and graund 
Submit to lcm«', WljAwAmuK^Imbdii. 
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GtTQ one «itBt« aa oat Hfe. Hone u bound 
To work Tar two, wbo facought binuelf to tlinU. 
Ood nnde me ous nuui ; lova makei me no mm*. 
Till labor oome, and make m; weakneea aoore, 

I do not vmdeistand this stanza. 
P. 41. 

Hj fleah b^an unto my tout in pain, 
Sickncaeea clave mj bonce, &c 

Either a misprint, or a noticeable idiom of the word ' began ?' 
Yes ! and a rery beantifnl idiom it is : the first colloquy or ad- 
drem of the flesh. 
P. 46. 

Wbit though m; bodj run to dust I 
Faitli deavee unto it, ODimting ererj graio. 
With an exact and moit particular trutt, 
RfBerring &U for Seih again. 

I find few hialoHcHl facte so difficult of solution as the continu- 
ance, in ProtestantiBni, of this an ti -scriptural superstition. 
F. 54. Second poem on Tlte Holy Scriptures. 



The spiritual unity of the Bible = the order and connection of 
organic forms in which the imity of life is shown, though as 
iridely dispersed in the world of sight as the text. 

lb. 

Tbfo ** dieperied herbe do leaieh a potion, 
These three make up lome Christian's deatiny. 

Some ousprint. 
P. 87. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet daja and rosea, 
A. iox where aweeto compacted lie. 
Nest. 
P. 92. Man. 

Each thing is full of duty: 
Waters nnited are our nsTigstioa : . 
DiiHnfftiU/ud, our fiabitation ; 

Beloti, OUT drink ; abort, our meat : 
Bom an our eleanlincit. Hath one such beanl?! 
Thai how are all things neat I 

•XhMtingttiabed.' IimderrtaiidtluB WlmjwSwieq- '^■A.'Cowt 
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^nm aa iiland ? and the nflcct Ihifli arfar 

lief that all fhuts gnrw and are mmMw i Iff ^Mtar.- . Bal 

how Jg tho fty»ti«^ing g«.p ' onr ftlftmlim— V Tl&SmgB, 
the rains. 

P. 140. 

But he doth bid us take hiB hlood lor 



Nay, the contrary ; take wine to be blood, and the blood of a 
man who died 1800 years ago. This is the fiuth whioh efvi 
the Church of England demands ;* for consobiiantiation cnlf 
€uUis a mystery to that of transabstantiation, which it wnplim 

P. 175. The Flower. 

A ddicious poeni, 

lb. 

How freeh, Lord, how tweet and eiear 
Are thj retuniB I e'en as the flowers in spring ; 

To which, besides their own demean. 
The late past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
• Grief melts a\ray 

Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 

•• The late past frosts tributes of pleasure bring." 

Epitritus primus -|- Dactyl + Trochee -f a long word — syl- 
lable, which, together with the pause intervening between it and 
the word — trochee, equals u w o — form a pleasing variety in the 
Pentameter Iambic with rhymes. Ex. gr. 

• 

* This is one of my Father's marginaliay which I can hardly persuade 
myself he would have rewritten just as it stands. Where does the Chordi 
of England affirm that the wine per se literally is the blood shed 1800 
years ago ? The language of our Church is that " we receiring these crea- 
tures of bread and wine, <tc may be partakers of His most blessed body 
and blood :** that " to such as rightly receive the same, the cup of blessiii^ 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ." Does not this language intimate, 
that the blood of Clirist is spiritually produced in the soul through a fiuth- 
ful reception of the appointed symbols, rather than that the wine itselt 
apart from the soul, has become the blood t In one sense, indeed, it u the 
blood of Christ to the soul : it may be metaphorically called so, if^ by meant 
of it, the blood is realli/y though spiritually, partaken. More than this is 
surely not affirmed in our formularies, nor taught by our g^eat divines io 
general. I do not write these words by way of argument^ but because I 
can not re-print such a note of my F&therV which has excited •nrpriae id 
•ome of hifl studious readers, witlacml ii pTo\.«%V., — %. C 
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The I&te past frosts | tributes 6f | pl«&sftre | bring. 
N.B. First, the diSercnco between - w | — and an amphima- 
cer - u — I and this not always or necess&rily arising out of the 
latter being one word. It may even consist of three words, yet 
the effect bo the same. It is the pause that makes the differ- 
ence. Secoadly, the eipediency, if not necessity, that the first ' 
syllable both of the Dactyl and the Trochee should he short by 
quantity, and only ^ — by force of accent or position — the Epi- 
trite being true lengths. — Whether the last syllable be - or = — 
the force of the rhymes renders indifierent. Thus, . ■■ ■ 

" As if there vtere no luch cold thing." Had been no «aoh 
thing. 
P. 181. 

Thou who eondemncit Jeimb h&te, •&«■ 
Call home thine «je (that busy wanderor), 
That chmcs may be thy story. 

Their choice. 
P. 184. 

Nay. then doat tnafae me sit and din* 

E'en in my enemies' sigbt. 
Foemen's. 
P. 201. Judgment. 

Almighty Judge, how eball poor vretchca brook 

liiy drcadrul look, iin. 
What others mean to do, I know not well ; 

Yet I bere tell, 
That gome will turo thee to aOQie leaves therein 

So void of sin, 
That they in merit shatl excel 

I should not have expected from Herbert so open an btowoI 
of Komanism in the article of merit. In the same spirit ii 
"Holy HacariuB, md great Anthony," p. 205.* 
* Harbert, howerer, adds: 

But I resolve, when tbon shalt osll for minSk 

That to decline. 
And thrust a Testament into thy hand: 

Let thut be Munn'd ; 
Iliere tboo ilislt find my faults sre tbina 
Martin Lather himself might hava penned thia concluding itanaa. 
Sim* I irrote tb« abor^ a note in Ut. Pujksnn^a •&!»£». <jl'&!tf<4ta\''«*ik 
baca poiatad out to ma : 
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P. 287. Tha Carmmmion TkOb. '•*^' .'^ ^ 



And for the matter wh&rmi it ii 

Tbe matter IB not moflli, 

Altlioiigh it be of fiicA» 
Or wood, or loetal, what wiU hHt^ cr 

So vanity 
And eaperatition aToided bei 

Tuck rhyming to mucht firom the G^ermui tuck^ ekth, I 
met ivith befoxe, as an English word. So I find pbOi tufiK' 
age in Stanley's Hist, of Philosophy, p. 22. 

P. 262. 2%« «Sy«agogM«, hy Christopher Harvey. T^eBiikttp. 

■s 

Bat who can show of old thst eror any 
Presbyteries without their bishops were: 
Though bUhop9mihauiprubjfUn$* 



An instance of proving too much. If Bishop without Plesb. 
B.=Presb. i. e. no Bishop. 
P. 253. The Bishop. 

To role and to be ruled are distinot^ 
And several duties, severally belong 
To several persona. 

Functions of times, but not persons, of necessity ? Bx. Bidiop 
to Archbishop. 

P. 255. Church Festivals. 

Who loves not you, doth but in vain prof< 
That he loves God, or heaven, or happin 



"The Rev. Dr. Blus has kindly furnished the foUowing jodleious rcmarl; 
and which is proved to be correct, as the word is printed ' heare' in tbc 
first edition (1633). He says : ' Let me take this opportunity of mention- 
ing what a very learned and able friend pointed out on this note. The fiMt 
is, Coleridge has been misled by an error of the press. 

What others mean to do, I know not well, 
Yet I here tell, ^ ^c. 

should be hear tell. The sense is then obvious, and Herbert b not omde t» 
do that which he was the last man in the world to have deoe* namely, ts 
avow • Romanism in the article of merit' " 

This suggestion once occurred to myself, and appears to be right, M il ii 
verified by the first edition : but at the time it seemed to me ao 
thst surely the eorrecUon woo^ 'bn'^^ \)MSkina&^ ^l<3»%ii tfaitre had 
been some reason agsdnat it. — B« O. 
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Equally unthinking and unchariuble ; — I approve of them ; — 
but yet remember Roman Catholic idolatry, and that it oiigi- 
nated in such high-flown metaphora as these. 

P. 255. The Sai&ath, or Lord's Day. 

Hul TaU 

Hirfjr Wbollj 

King of days, Ao. To tbj praiie, ^ 

Uake it sense and lose the rhyme ; or make it rhyme and lose 
the Kense. 

P. 258. The Nativity, or Chrisitaas Day. 

Unfold thj fiue, unnutih th; ray, 
SliiiM fortii, bright iim, double the d*y, 
Let no malignant mutj fume, d:c 

The only poem in The Synagogue which possesses poetic 
merit ; with a few changes and additions this would be a strik- 
ing poem. 

Snbetitate the following for the fifth to the eighth line. 

To ibcaUi or Unot one bappj raj. 
That win* new aplendor from the day. 
This day that gives tbee pover to riM^ 
And abine on hearts as well aa eyes : 
His birth-da; of all sooIb, when Gnt 
On «7M of flesh aad blood did borst 
That primal great liudfie bght, 
That rays to thee, to us gare sight 

P. 267. Whit-Sunday. 

Hay, startle not to hear that rushingwind. 
Wherewith this place ia shaken, Ae. 

To hear at onoe ao great variety 



The ^kiritnal miracle was the descent of the Holy Ghost : 4e 
outward the wind and the tongnea : and so St, Peter himself ex- 
I^DB it. That each individual obttinod the power of speaking 
sll languages, is neither contained in, nor fairiy dedndble Jronu 
St. Luke's acommt 




TlielVkiily 
In Unife^, 
And Unity 
InTrmity* 
AH Ttuaa doUi ffmcwA 

Most true, bat not oofitnulic^. Beaion u to fiuOi, as &• ift 

to the teletoope. 

EXTBAOT FROM A LETTER 
or lb T. oouauma to ▼. ooluhb, b. a. nmniD nr thb ufb ov oqubb 

BT Hm BOS, VOL. I. 

Deeembcr* 1818L 
To feel the full force of the Christian religion it is pedufi 
necessary, for many tempers, that they should first be made to 
feel, experimentally, the hollowness of human firiendship, the jot- 
sumptuous emptiness of human hopes. I find more substantial 
comfort now in pious George Herbert's Temple, which I used to 
read to amuse myself with his quaintness, in short, only to laugh 
at, than in all the poetry since the poems of Milton. If you haTS 
not read Herbert I can recommend the book to you confidently. 
The poem entitled " The Flower" is especially afiecting, and to 
me such a phrase as " and relish versing'' expresses a sinceiity 
and reality, which I would unwillingly exchange for the more 
dignified " and once more love the Muse," ice. and so with many 
other of Herbert's homely phrases. 

NOTES ON MATHIAS' EDITION OF GRAY. 

ON A DISTANT FROSPECT OF ETON OOLLEGK. 

Vol. i. p. 9. 

WaQders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-trinding way. — Geat. 

We want, methinks, a little treatise fi-om some man of flexible 
good sense, and well versed in the Greek poets, especially Homer, 
the choral, and other lyrics, containing first a history of com- 
pound epithets, and then the laws and licenses. I am not so 
much disposed as I used to be to quarrel with such an epithet as 
" silver-winding ;" ungrammatical as the hyphen is, it is uKt 
wholly illogiccd, for the pYiTfiLAe coiwes^ xosst^ ^%xt v^«r) mad 
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winding. It giyet, namely, th« unity of the imprcasion, the co- 
inherence of the brightneas, the motion, and the line of motion. 
P. 10. 

Say, Father Thamea, for thou baat aeeo 

Full many a gptightlj race 
Disporting on thj margent greea. 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremoet doit delight t« cleaTa, 
With pliant arm, thy gUuy wsve t 
The captive linnet vbich enthral I 
What idle progeny eucceed 
To chaae the rolling circle's speed, 
Or nr^ the flying ball (— Gbat. 

This IB the only stanza that appears to me very objectionable 
ia point of diction. This,- I must confess, is not only falsetto 
throughout, but is M once harsh and Iceble, and very far the 
worst ten lines in all the works of Mr. Gray, English or Latin, 



And envy wsii, and faded care.* 

Grim-visaged com fort less deepnir.* 

And sorrow's pierciog dart.' 

' Bftd in the fitsi, * in the second, * in the last degrM. 

P. le. 

The proud are taught to latle 0/ pain.— OaAT. 

There is a want of dignity — a sort of irony in this phrase to 
my feeling that would be more proper in dramatic than in lyrie 
composition. 

On Gray's PlaUmica, vol. i. p. 299-547. 

Whatever might be expected from a scholar, a gentleman, a 
man of exquisite taste, as the quintessence of sane and sonnd 
good sense, Mr. Gray appears to me to have performed. The 
poet Plato, the orator Plato, Plato the exquisite dramatist of con- 
versation, the seer and the painter of character, Plato the high- 
bred, highly-educated, aristocratic republican, the man and the 
gentleman of quality stands full before us from behind the curtain 
as Gray has drawn it back. Even so does Socrates, the social 
wise old man, the practical moralist. But Plato the philoaophei, 
but the divine Plato, was not to be comprehended '^I\^.\lm^^l»tfiA. 
of viaioa, or be commanded by the fwA \nafiOT«N^ X^mrk!^ <^ 



ff^ NUTttB OK OBAT. 

Mr. Loek»'t hwxwi imderamndiiig. The wbole «we«p of th* httt 
philMopbic teflcntion:! of Freuch or Englisb hbri* iu ihe aga nt 
our trhoJarly bard, wna ooi eorrmienBiiratp wilh the migbl; ojb 
The little, according to my couviction* at loait, the very liitle ol' 
proper Ptatouiwn contaiuivl iu the u-ritUm books ol Plato, who 
tuiwelf. in au opistle. ihi; uulhenticity of which there is no t«>*- 
Uo ground for iloubtinff, n* 1 was rKJoired to find Mr, Gr»j 
arknnwledgv, has declared all hv Imit written to be substtuitiall; 
Sopratie, and not « fair espoocnt of Iub o«ii ttneta,* eren tiut 
little, Mr. (iray haa oither miseooceivcd or honestly coofeaed 
that, na he waanot ooo of the initialed, it was utterly beyond i» 
couiiireheneiou. Finally, to repeat the explanatdon with whkAi I 
doted the last page of Uirae notes «nd extincte, 

Voliinu • tiiii Plato 

(ma Dua quel Plato] 

Cbf'n qacUa ■diicra aodA piil pt«a>o al segno, 

AJ qunl' aggiuD^. n chi dal Ciela i dato.) 

S. T. Coleridge, ISlfl 
P. 365. Hippias Major. 

We l«arn &om thii dialogue in how poor aoonditioii the art or reaxniof 
oo moral uid abstracted subjecte was before the timr •<! Socrstea: kr it It 
impoMible that Plato sbould introduce a sophist of tl)>^ lirBt repntat'nn fcr 
eloquence and knowledge in aereral loads, talking in .1 mnoner bflnv lh< 
abiurditj and weaknesa of a child ; unless he had r:nlly draim aStrr th> 
life. No less thin twentj-four pagea are here spen' in vnin. only lo torre 
it into the head of Hippiu that there is such a thing 11? n general idea; and 
that, before ve an dispute on any lubject, vt shouk <:ive n-leiiaitinn of it 

It not this, its improbability out of the question, contTadictad 
by the Protagoras of Plato's own drawing? Are there oonthon, 
no physicians in London at the present moment, of " the fint 
teputation," i. e. whom a certain class cry up : for in no otlMt 
•enie is tbo phrase historically applicable to Hippias, whom a 
Sydouham redivivus 01 a new Stahl might not exhibit as pompool 
ignoramuses ? no one Hippias amongst them ? But we n«ed uH 
flee to conjectures. The ratiocination assigned by Aristotle and 
Plato himself to Gorgias and then to the Eleatic school, axe pon- 

* See Plato's seeood epistle fpaariov Hi not i( abii-fiiOv a. r. X. and t» 
wards the end rd it viv Mrd/ma Xuapdrovf Ivt), k. r. A. 8m also tht Ilk 
%UtU, p UI. 




NOtkS ON OBAT. - S9T 

tivo pniofg that Hr. Qny haa mistaken th« aatire of an individaa] 
for a characteristic of an age or elaas. 

Hay I dare whisper to the reeds without proclaiming that I am 
in the state of Hidas, — may I dare to hint that Ur. Gray himself 
had not, and through th« spectacles of Hi. Locke and his fol- 
lowers, could not have teen the difficnlties which Hippias found 
in a general idea, secMndutn Plalonem ?— S. T. C. 

P. 386. Notes 289. Passages of HeracUtua. 

TOTOt irpdf Orfv jriftjiiilf paveirat. 

This latter passage is undoubtedly the original of that famous 
thought in Pope's £ssay on Man, b. ii. : — 

" And kbowed a Newton u we Bhow an ape." 

I remember to have met nearly the same words in one of our 

elder Poets. 
Pp. 390-391. 

That a eophut was a kiod of m^rchimt, or rather ■ retailer of food for 
the eoul, sad, like other shoplwepere, would eiert hia eloquence to reooni' 
mend hii owa goods. The miafartune was, tre could not carry them off, tike 
eorporeal viands, set them b; a while, Bod consider them at leisure, whsthar 
they were wholesome or not, belbre we tasted them : that in this cue we 
hare no veatel but the soul to receive them in, whii^ii will neceuarilj retain 
a tincture, aod perhaps, much to its prejudice, of all which is instilled 



Q^oery, if Socrates, himself a scholar of the sophists, is accu- 
rate, did not the change of 6 ao<p6( into 6 Soipiai^i, in the single 
ease of Solon, refer to the wisdom-causing inAuences of his leg- 
ialation ? Mem. : — to examine whether *fo»'iioiii; was, or was 
not, more generally used at first in malum sensum, or rather the 
proper force originally of the termination loiije, doitjt — whether 
(as it is evidently verbal) it imply a reflex oi a traiuitive act. 

P. 399. 'Ott '^tmdla. 

This is the true key aod great moral of the dialogue, that knowledge 
alone is the source of virtue, and ignorance the source of vice; it was 
Plato's own principle, see Plat. Epiit vii. p. 88fl. 'A/ioflio, (f ^ warra 
aud iruo» ififii^urat «al ffXaurai'ti lat tit ttmpov dmrrtiti tapKiv roi( 
■ftm^am vinporaTmi. Sea also Sophitt. pp. %2S >iui %1.%, «iA Emnvaamnu 
from pp 878 to £81, and I)f Lnrih. L. Hi. p. WB. ««A -^iwftwSXi "*.-»»» *» 




lis BAB&T aOKKWJJSU 

taug^ and maj be aequired : tad tloft pUlonfli^ * 

the ynj to it 



More than our word, Ignoraaoe, it nontiinaiim 11m \ 
Plato. I, however, freely adaiowledge, that thii waa tlia poni 
of view, (ran which Soeratea did /or the mcM part oontomplata 
moral good and eyil. Now and then he aeema to have takea a 
higher station, but soon quitted it for the lower, more gonetall^ 
intelligible. Hence the vaciUation of Soeratea himself; henea, 
too, the immediate opposition of his disciples, Anttsthenes and 
Aristippus. But that this was Plato's own principle I exceed- 
ingly doubt. That it was not the principle of natoniam, as 
taught by the first Academy under Speusippus, I do nai doubt at 
all. See the xivth Essay,' pp. 96-102 of The Friend. In the 
sense in which d/iaOlag n&vta xaxdt i^Qll^mtat, x. r. X. is main* 
tained in that Essay, so and no otherwise can it be truly aaaerted, 
and 80 and no otherwise did &g b/aoI ys doXtii^ Plato teach it. 



BARRY CORNWALL.* 

Barry Cornt^'all is a poet, me saltern judice : and in that 
sense of the term, in which I apply it to C. Lamb and W. Words- 
worth. There are poems of great merit, the authors of which I 
should yet not feel impelled so to designate. 

The faults of these poems are no less things of hope, than the 
beauties ; both are just what they ought to be, — ^that is, new. 

If B. C. be faithful to his genius, it in due time will warn him , 
that as poetry is the identity of all other knowledges, so a poet 
can not be a great poet, but as being likewise inclusively an his- 
torian and naturalist, in the light, as well as the life, of philoso- 
phy : all other men's worlds are his chaos. 

Hints obiter are : — not to permit delicacy and exquisiteness to 
seduce into efTeminacy. Not to permit beauties by repetition to 
become mannerisms. To be jealous of fragmentar}' composition, 
— as epicurism of genius, and apple-pie made all of quinces. 
Itettij that dramatic poetry must be poetry hid in thought and 
passion, — not thought or passion disguised in the dress of poetry. 

* Writteo in Mr. LunVft copy oi VXi^ '\^^iin»l\<i Se«n«a.' — JBd 




OS IHS jms OF SrCDTIXQ EAST. at$ 

laillj. ts Ite —'■—■"""' aad witUiiddiiig ia ■"'I**, fignns. Jic 
Tbej wil] ^ find their {dace, aomer o- laler, tMeh u the lomi- 
■Miy of a qdiRe of ttt own. Tb«« can be bo gslaxy in poenr. 
bMune it it liBgnage, — ergo pimxasTe. — ergo eyezj the smallest 
Uai mBEt be aeea uflv. 

Tbetc are sot fire metiifits in the km^dom, iriioee wi»ks aie 
kiKrwn by me. la vimn I could haTe held mjcelf allowed to 
haTc ipokea w plainly. Bat B. C. is a man of genioa, and it 
depend! on ^■"■^i^ — (competence piotectii^ him frota gnatring 
at diftnetiBg cares)— la becoote a nghtfiil poet, — that is, a ^reat 

Oil '. far SBch a man woridl; pnideuce is tian£%iired into the 
highest qnitnal doty ! Haw generons is eelf-inteTest in him, 
whcMe tme kU ic all that is good and hopefiil in ail ages, as {kt 
tM the la^oage of Spenaer, Shakfpeare, and Hilirat shall become 
the motfaer-lmgne 7 

A map of the road ta Paradise, drawn in porgatary, on the 
confines of Hell, by S. T. C. July 30. 1&19. 

OS THE MODE OF STTDTISG EAST. 
BXTKacT raoii a lettxs op xb. colerisge to i. ooodex, esq.* 

Accept my thanks Bat the rules of the bannony. I perceive 
that the members are chiefly merchants : but yet it were to bo 
wished, that such an enlargement of the society could be brought 
about as, retaining all its present puiposef, might add to them 
the ground-work of a library of northern literature, and by bring- 
ing together the many gentlemen who are attached to il to be the 
means of erentually making both countries better acquainted with 
the valuable part of each other : especially, the English with tha 
German, for our most sensible men look at the German Muses 
through a fihn of prejudice and utter misconception. 

With regard to philosophy, there are half a dozen things, good 
and bad, that in this country are so nicknamed, but in the only 
accurate sense of the term, there neither are, have been, or ever 
will be but two eeeentially different Khoola of philoeophy. the 
Platimic and the Aristotelian. To the latter but with a iome- 

* Ttia letter sad the IaUoirii« notet on Jtaa 'PvcA. ^w% toBBmimta^ 
bjr Mr. H. C JtoluML— & a 
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what m&KMt approach to the Flatiiiiai 
to the fcMrmer Bacon and Leihnits, aad, fai Ue 
yeaiB, Berkeley. And to this I prafbit myielf aa 
funnsmt vd inauditum audemnu; thoogh, as Miqr uaa iMa-a 
&ceof hisown, withont being more or lew thaa a maa, at» ia o f laj f 
true philosopher an original, without ceasing to ha an inmato of 
AcademuB or of the Lyceum. But as to eantion, I will just teD 
you how I proceeded myself twenty years and more ago^ whan I 
first felt a curiosity about Kant, and was fully awaie tiiat to mas- 
ter his meaning, as a system, would be a work of great labor and 
long time. First, I asked myself, have I the labonr and the time 
in my power ? Secondly, if so, and if it would be of adequate 
importance to me if true, by what means can I amve at a la* 
tional presumption for or against ? I inquired after all the mon 
popular writings of Kant — ^read them with delight. I then read 
the Prefaces of several of his systematic works, as the Prciegth 
menu J ice. Here too every part, I understood, and that was 
nearly the whole, was replete with sound and plain, though bold 
and to me novel truths ; and I followed Socrates* adage respecting 
Heraclitus : all I understand is excellent, and I am boimd to pre- 
sume that the rest is at least worth the trouble of trying whether 
it be not equally so. In other words, until I understand a wri- 
ter's ignorance, I presume myself ignorant of his understanding. 
Permit me to refer you to a chapter on this subject in my Literary 
Life* 

Yet I by no means recommend to you an extension of your 
philosophic researches beyond Kant. In him is contained all 
that can be learned, and as to the results, you have a firm faith 
in God, the responsible Will of Man and Immortality ; and Kant 
will demonstrate to you, that this faith is acquiesced in, indeed, 
nay, confirmed by the Reason and Understanding, but grounded 
on Postulates authorized and substantiated solely by the Moral 
Being. They are likewise mine: and whether the Ideas aie 
regulative only, as Aristotle and Kant teach, or constitutive and 
actual, as Pythagoras and Plato, is of living interest to the phi- 
losopher by profession alone. Both systems are equaUy true, if 
only the former abstain from denying universally what is denied 
individually. He, for whom Ideas are constitutive, will in e&et 
be a Platonist ; and in those for whom they are regulative only, 
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Ptatoniam ia but a hollow afiectation, Dryden could not have 
been a Flatonist : Shakspe&re, Milton, Dante, Michel Angelo and 
Bafaet could not have been other than Platonists. Lord Bacon, 
who never read Plato'a worka, taught pnre Platonism in his great 
work, the Novum Organum, and abnsea his divine predecegBor 
for fantastic nonaenae, which he had been the first to explode. 
Accept my beat reapecia, to:. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
U Jan. 1814. Highgat«. 
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8 iat zu merken, daaa die Sprache in dieaem fiuch nicht sey 

wie in gewolmlich Bette, duin der Gedankenatrom ordentlich 
and ehrbar hinatromt, aondem wie ein Verwflatiuig in Danun 
and Deichen.* 
Preface p. xxxi. 

Two Rflvolutiona, the Oalliiao, vtiich aacrificea the iadiTidusIa to the 
Idea or to the State, and in lime of need, even the latter thenuplTes ; — Bod 
the Eaatian-Moralist (KaatUeh-Moralieebe), vbich abandons the affection of 
boioan Love altogeUier, becaoie it ean lo little be described as merit ; theae 
draw and atation ui forlorn human ereaturee ever further and mare looe- 
aomelj one from another, each on a frosty uniuhabited ialaod : nay, the Qat- 
liean, wbicli sicites and armB feelings Bgainst feelings, does it less than the 
Critical, which teaches us to disarm and lo dispeuse with them altogether ; 
■ud which neither allaws Lore to pass for the spring of Tirtae. nor virtne 
fof the sooroe of Lovcf — TVanil, 

But Buiely Eant'a aim waa not to give a full Sittenlehre, or 

* It ia obserTsUe that the hugnage in this book is Dot m in an ordinary 
diamiel, wherein the stream of thought flows on in a seemly and r^ular 
manner, but like a TJoleot flood rushing against dyke and mole. 

t Zwei RcToluzioueD, dii gallische, welehe der Idee oder dem Staate dii 
AtdividaeD, and im Nothsal diteen selber opfert. und die kBatisch-moriliscbe, 
welehe den Aflekt der Menschenliebe liegen liiaset, weil er so wenig wie 
Terdieoste geboten werden kan. diese liehen und stellea uns Terlassene 
Uenschen immer weiter und einsamer aus einander, jeden our auf ein froa- 
tigea uubewohntes Eiland; ja die gallische, die nur Gefiihle gegen Oeftihla 
bewafoet und aufbeit, thut e« weniger als die kriliaehe, die sie eutwt&UA 
nad estbehren Idu-t, und die weder iaa Ubbe ila Q;i^« &«t Tq^edsS. iit^ 
4fite m3» QotUe too jener gelten laaaen kau. 




syitem of practical material monlitfi ]Mt 4|i« Jl^riMi 
JSMcefarmaUs : which waa then fi miiit paogamg 
the only mode of quelling at once boifa TTanniritaiiam «»! MxA 
mongers, and the idol common to both, BudMnoBHDi. If hia fit 
lowers have stood still in laay adomtian, iiulead of Allowing vp 
the road thus opened out to them, it is their bait, not Ka&t'a 

8. T. C. 



FROM BLAOKWOODB EDINBURGH MAGAZINl^ Ooi: 18tl. 

LETTER FROM MR. COllBEIDOB. 

Dear Sir, — ^In the third letter (in the little parcel) which I 
have headed with your name, you will find my reasons for wislh 
ing these five letters, and a sixth, which will follow in my next; 
on the plan and code of a Magazine, which should unite ths 
utile and dulce, to appear in the first instance. My next will 
consist of very different articles, apparently; namely, the Fint 
Book of my True Historj' from Fairy Land, or the World Without, 
and the World Within. 2. The commencement of the Annab 
and Philosophy of Superstition ; for the completion of which I sm 
waiting only for a very curious folio, in Mr. ♦♦♦•••••••»g p^f. 

session. 3. The life of Holty, a German poet, of true genius, who 
died in early manhood ; vnih specimens of his poems, translated, 
or freely imitated in English verse. It would have been more in 
the mode to have addressed myself to the Editor, but I could not 
give up this one opportunity of assuring you that I am, my dear 
Sir, 

With every friendly wish, your obliged, 

S. T. Coleridgs. 
Mr. BUicktDOod. 
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LETTER I. From a Professional Friend, 

Mv Dear and Honored Sir, — I was much struck with your 
Excerpta from Porta. EckartBhausen, and others, as to the efiect 
of the cetemonial drinks and unguents, on the (female) practition- 
ers of the blaek arts, whose witchcraft you believe to have con- 
sisted in the unhappy craft of bewitching themselves, I at least 
know of no reuon, why to these toxicatiotis [especially when 
taken through the skin, and to the cataleptic state induced by 
them), we should not attribute the poor wretches' own belief of 
thcii guilt, I can conceive, indeed, of no other mode of account' 
ing — I do not say for their suspicious last dying avowals at the 
stake ; but — for their private and voluntary confessions on their 
death-beds, which made a convert of your old {kvoriie, Sir T. 
Brown. Perhaps my professional pursuits, and medical studies, 
may have predisposed me to be interested ; hut my mind has 
been in an eddy ever since I left you. The connections of the 
subject with classical and with druidical superstitions, pointed 
out by you — the Ciraria pocula — the herbal spells of the Haxie, 
or Dniidesses — the somniloquism of the prophetesses, under the 
coercion of the Scsindinavian enchantets — the dependence of the 
Greek oracles on mineral waters, and stupefying vapors from the 
earth, as stated by Plutarch, and more than once alluded to by 
Euripides — the vast spread of the same, or similar usages, from 
Greenland even to the southernmost point of America; — you sent 
me home with enough to think of! — But, more than all, I was 
struck and interested with your concluding remark, that these, 
and most other superstitions, were, in your belief, but the cadaveb 

ET PtlTRlMENTA OF A DEFCNCT NATBBAL FmLOSOPHT. — Why not 

rather the imperfect rudiments ? I asked. You promised me 
your reasons, and a fuller explanation. But let me speak out 
my whole wish ; and call on you to redeem the pledges you gave, 
m> long back as October, 1 609, that you would d«va\« «. w£nc& ^ 
papers to the subject of Dreams, Viuona, '?r«ben.\a.'a.'cn»,Qtt>»A»^ 





4io# aEUonov 

Wtbclben^ Ciirw hf sympttliy, m 
eoq^Uin the moit inteieitiiig and Imft 
oome to your knowledge fim booki or 

Toa can Bcaioely conceive liow deep aa ntamft I 
this reqaest; nor how many, hende mynlC in die cinli cf 
own acquaintance, have the same feeling. Indeed, nq^ dear 9r! 
when I reflect, that there is scarcely a chapter of hnlaij muMeh 
superstition of some kind or other does not ferm or maipifif a por- 
tion of its contents, I look forward, with unqoiet ^'"♦'iipatiit ti 
the power of explaining the more fireqoent and beat alttJatMid aai^ 
rations, at least without the necessity of having ■ yinu B tt ta IIm 
supposition of downright tricki and lying, on one aida, ar ta IIm 
Devil and his imps on the other. # # # • 

Your obliged Pupil, and afiectionate Friead, 

J.L ^. 

P. S. — ^Dr. L. of the Museum, is quite of your opinion, thai 
little or nothing of importance to the philosophic naturalist can 
result from Comparative Anatomy on Cuvier^s plan ; and ♦V ^ 
its best trophies will be but lifeless skeletons, till it is studied in 
combination with a Comparative Physiology. But you ought 
yourself to vindicate the priority of your claim. But I fear, dear 
C, that Sic Vos, non Vobis was made for your motto throughout 
life. 

LETTER II. bf answer to the above. 

Well, my dear pupil and feUow-student ! I am willing to 
make the attempt. If the majority of my readers had but the 
same personal knowledge of me as you have, I should sit down 
to the work with good cheer. But this is out of the question. 
Let me, however, suppose you for the moment, as an arenute 
reader — address you as such, and attribute to you feelings and 
language in character. — Do not mistake me, mv dear L 

m 

Not even for a moment, nor under the pretext of fnons a 9um 
movendo, would I contemplate in connection with your name 
'* id genus lectonim, qui meliores obtrectare malint quam imitaii : 
et quorum similitudineni desperent, eorundem afiectent nmiij- 
tatem — scilicet uti qui suo nomine obscuri sunt, meoinnotescant.*** 

• The passage, wbicb can not Call to remind you of H and bis tel, 

10 irom Apnleiua'a liK TloTidonun— \.\i« Vwo \»oYa ^\ ^«V^i^\s3 \3bi^ Vs«« 




The mden I liave im view, trc id tim dut who -wxxh ■ auKieic 
thoogfa not voy iiIiim^. 4^>b, trf' moquiaaf ^cwlsdfe, faav^ taken 
it for gnnud, tlut all kncnrlodp i^ uij' Tmloe reepecuiif tbe 
mind ti either to be fcond in three or four boob, liie eldeei not 
■ hundred veui oU, or na; be eaiiT«aiiiaiilT taMgihl -withovX uiy 
other temtt or prerion ^*j»l»»i«tirnii ^hm these vorlu hare 
already rendered Jintiiwr mit"^ ntec of tidaca.tiaB. 

Well, friendly mder '. as tk probknii uf thinp litUe Ivee (ii 
aeems to yon) than ifnrr— Jtilr jet eataif^j and namerooEly at- 
tated by eridenee w^eh it ■eomc iii:^uwible to diiemdit, ha£ in- 
tereated.yoo, I am willing to attanpl the KilBiiou. Bat ibtat it 
muEt be under certaia eomJiUoHt. I icust be able to hope, I 
mutt hare uSoent gronndE Jbr bopuu^. tiiat 1 Ehall be ondei'- 
stood, or nthv that I diaii be alloirtid to EHiie myBelf ondemood. 
And as 1 am fified with no tna^etic power of throwing my 
reader into the ttalc of dear-teidng (clairvoyance) or luminoiu 
vision ; 8E 1 have not the satret of «Ds.bIing i>''n to read with the 
pit of his stfKnach. or with hit iingei'endfi. nor of calling into act 
" the cntKular faeolty," dormant at the tip of hie noee ; but roust 
lelf on woaoa — I can not Ibnn the hope rationally, unless tlie 
reader will have patience enough to master the sen«« in which I 
use thon. 

But vhtf employ icvrdt thai need ezplaruuion ? And might 
1 not ask in my torn, would you, gentle reader ! put the sunt 
qneation to Sir Edward Smith, or any other loember of the Uu- 
moan Society, la whom you had applied for instroction in Bot- 
any? And yet he would require of you that you should attend 
to a leore of technical terms, and make yourself master of the 
MOM of each, in order to your understanding the distinctive char- 
Wten (rf' a gimM, a mushioom. and a Uchen ! Now the psychol- 
ogkt, w ^wcnlative philoaopher, will be content with you, ifyou will 
impoM on youraelf iba trouble of underatanding and rememberiug 
one of the number, in order to understand your own nature. But 
I will meet your question direct. You a^ me, M'hy I «se trords 
that need exptanation ? Because (1 reply) on this subject there 
an no others I Because the darkness and the main dillicultie* 
tkat attend it, are owing to the vagueness and ambiguity of the 

won to have be«n tnuueribad from bia ooounoD-plass-book of <J«od Tkv«%fc, 
fc^tpr phraaai, Ao, tlMt be had not had n ovfwVw&^ (&\kvi,^^^>^'«. 
Afcs«t> 
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words in oommon me ; and wUdi pfadnh wit MqtmiAm. fr 
bimwhohaB resolved that none is veqiibdL B&mmmikmmilh 
already a falsity in the very fdiraaea, ** wontk m ammmm vmi^ 
" the language of comtnon sense.'* Woids of wait/wwftkmt Hi 
they may be, common they aie not ;. hot the limgaige of tht 
market, and as such, expressing degrees only, and theiefen in- 
competent to the purpose wherever it beoomeB n cc ew ar y to dfis> 
ignate the kind independent of all degree. The philosophier may, 
and often does, employ the same words as in the mukot ; hoi 
does this supersede the necessity of a previous ezplanatictt ? As 
I referred you before to the botanist, so now to the ^hemisL 
Light, heat, charcoal, are every man's words. Bat fcced or ti^ 
visible light ? The frozen heat ? Charcoal in its aimplast Sam 
as diamond^ or aa black-lead ? Will a stranger to chemistzy he 
worse off, would the chemist's language be less likely to be aIMl0^ 
stood by his using difierent words for distinct meanings, as ear> 
bon, caloric, and the like ? 

But the case is stronger. The chemist is compelled to maks 
words, in order to prevent or remove some error connected with 
the common word ; and this too an error, the continuance of 
which was incompatible with the first principles and dementaiy 
truths of the science he is to teach. You must submit to r^ard 
yourself ignorant even of the words, air and water ; and will find, 
that they are not chemically intelligible without the terms, 
ox}'gen, nitrogen, hydrogen, or others equivalent. Now it is even 
so with the knowledge, which you would have me to communi- 
cate. There are certain prejudices of the common, i. e. of the 
average sense of men, the exposure of which is the first step, the 
indispensable preliminary, of all rational psychology : and these 
can not be exposed but by selecting and adhering to some one 
word, in which we may be able to trace the growth and modifi- 
cations of the opinion or belief conveyed in this, or similar words, 
not by any revolution or positive change of the original sense, 
but by the transfer of this sense and the difference in the appli- 
cation. 

Where there is but one word for two or more diverse or dis- 
parate meanings in a language (or though there should be several, 
yet if perfect synonymes, they count but for one word), the lan- 
gu&ge is so far defective, Axidlbia \a a defect of frequent occnr- 
rence in all languages, ptioT \o VYi^ c,\3\N!\v^\i\oTv oK vsv^wt^^v^^e^ 
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anil philolt^, especuiUj of the two lattei : and among a free, 
lively, and ingenioua people, inch as the Greeks vere, Bophiatry 
and the influence of sophists are the inevitable result. To check 
this evil by striking at its root in the ambiguity of words, Plato 
wrote the greater part of his published works, which do not so 
much contain his own system of philosophy, as the negative con- 
ditions of reafoniug aright on any system. And yet more obvi- 
ously is it the case with the Metaphysics, Analytics, ice. of Ar- 
isloile, which have been well described by Lambert as a dictionary 
of general terms, the process throughout being, Srst, to discover 
and establish definite meanings, and then to appropriate to each 
a several word. The sciences will take care, each of its own 
nomenclatnre ; hut the interests of the language at large fall 
nnder the special guardianship of logic and rational psychology. 
Where these have fallen into neglect or disrepute, from exclusive 
pursuit of wealth, excess of the commercial spirit, or whatever 
other cause disposes men in general to attach an exclusive value 
to immediate and palpable utility, the dictionary may swell, but 
the language will decline. Few are the books published within 
the last fifty years, that would not supply their quota of proofs, 
that so it is with our own mother English. The bricks and 
stones are in abondance, but the cement none or naught. That 
which is indeod the common language exists everywhere as the 
menstruum, and nowhere as the whole — See Biograpkia Lit- 
eraria* — while the language complimented with this name, is, 
aa 1 have already said, in fact the language of the market. 
Every science, every trade, has its technical nomenclature ; every 
ibliy has ita fancy-words; every vice its own slang — and is the 
science of humanity to be the one exception ? Is philosophy to 
work without toob T to have no straw wherewith to make the 
bricks for her mansion-house, but what she may pick up on the 
high-road, or steal, with all its impurities and sophistications, 
frran the litl«r of the cattle-market ? 

For the present, however, my demands on your patience are 
very limited. — If aa the price of much entertainment to follow, 
and I trust of something besides of less transitory interest, you 
will fairly attend to the history of two scholastic terms, object 
and SUBJECT, with their derivatives ; you ahall have my promise 
tliat I wiU not on any future occasioii tA. -jom \a >» «.>Xk^'««, 

• P. «».— a. a 
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witlmt teyiag not to be myidf daft. \ nit3 i t;f Wi »: ajpp L »»*-* 
moie tnmble than neoemury, I hftTfr1m^|^ifc;«niiii|C.lh|i ift i 
nnmberod paragraphs, with $AoUa m nmmmmf^Mf Ib mk « 
■aamed to require it. 

Tours moat affiwrrinnatdy, 

& T. CfflJSBIDGB. 



ON THE PHILOSOFHIO IMTORT OF THE WORDB, OBJBCnr 

AlTD SUBjnBOT. 

4 1. 

Bxistence is a simple intnitioiL, underived and indeoosnpomfcb 
It is no idea^ no particular form, much less any detenmiintMB a 
modification of the possible : it is nothing that eaa be edve^ 
from the logical conception of a thing, as its predicate : it is n 
property of a thing, but its reality itself; or, as the Latin wenli 
more conveniently express it — Nulla rei proprietas est, sed ip« 
ejus realitas. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Herein lies the sophism in Des Cartes' celebrated demonstza 
tion of the existence of the Supreme Being from the idea. L 
the idea of God are contained aU attributes that belong to tb 
perfection of a being : but existence is such : therefore, God*8 ex 
istence is contained in the idea of God. To this it is a sufficieii' 
answer, that existence is not an attribute. It might be showi 
too, from the barrenness of the demonstration, by identifying thi 
deduction with the premise, i, e. for reducing the minor or teni 
included to a mere repetition of the major or term including 
For in fact the syllogism ought to stand thus : the idea of Grod 
comprises the idea of all attributes that belong to perfection ; bal 
the idea of existence is such : therefore the idea of his existenot 
is included in the idea of God. — Now, existence is no idea, but s 
fact : or, though we had an idea of existence, still the proof of s 
correspondence to a reality would be wanting, t. e. the very point 
would be wanting which it was the purpose of the demonstration 
to supply. Still the idea of the fact is not the fact iteelf. Be- 
sides, the term, idea, is here improperly substituted for the meie 
nipposition of a logical subject, necessarily presumed in order to 
the conceivableness (cogito^itai^ qI qm^ c^^VXxc^ V^^^rtiea, or 
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■ttribates. Bat thia i> a ntere «)u Itmietim (rd etum pnni- 
r»i/tcwm), the ranilt of the thinker's own unity of coiuciouanees, 
and no less coatmined in the concepdoD of a [4ant or of a chimen, 
than in the idea of the Sapreme Being. If Dee Cutea could 
have proved, thftt bii idea of a Sapreme Being is nniveinal and 
neceaaaiy. and that the conviction of a reality perfectly coincident 
with the idea ia equally oniTenaJ and inevitable ; and that these 
were in truth hut one and the same act or intuition, unique, snd 
without analogy, though, &om the inadeqnateuesa of our minds, 
from the mechanism of thought, and the structure of language, 
we are compelled to express it dividually, as consisting of two 
correlative terms — this wonld have been Homething. But then 
it must be entitled a siatement, not-a demonstration — the neces- 
sity of which it would supersede. And something like this may 
perhaps be found true, where the reasoning powere are developed 
and duly exerted ; but wonld, I fear, do little towards settling the 
dispute between the religious Theist, and the speculative Atheist 
or Pantheist, whether this be all, or whether it is even what we 
mean, and are bound to mean, by the word God. The old con- 
trover^ would be started, what are the possible perfections of an 
Infinite Being — in other words, what the legitimate sense is of 
the term, infinite, as applied to Deity, and what is, or is not com- 
patible with that senu. 

t 2, 
I think, and while thinking, I am conscious of certain work- 
ings or movements, as acts or activities of my being, and feel 
myself as the power in which they originate. I feel myself 
toorking; and the sense or feeling of this activity constitutes the 
sense and feeling of existence, i. e. of my actual being. 



Uovements, motions, taken metaphorically, without relation to 
Qiace or place, Ki^ijujtc ftff Koid iiSnor; ai&aaif tawifl»i(, of 
Aristotle. 

»3. 

Ia thew workings, however, I distinguish » difiennoa. In 
mns I feel myself as the oaitie and proper agea,t, »iid.'<^ tstt^^ 
BMBts tlumaelpM at the work rf my own. yMwt. ^n, cfioMR^N 

VOL. tv. 8 
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leel these moTementa u toy own activity ; but not «« 117 
act*. The firat we cail the actiro or positive lUtu uTom * 
enoe ; the second, the paeiiva or negative Mate. The at 
power, nevertheless, is felt in both equally. Bat in the firat 1 
it u the caidx acting, in the second, as tfa» eomHtion, v '*' 
vrhich 1 oould not be acted on. 



It is & tmth of highMt iuiportonce, that agere tt pati u« n 
diflerent kinda, but the game kind in dilTercDt lelatioiw. And 
this not only in conaeigueneo of an immediate redaction, but tha 
act of rfceivinq is no leas truly an act, than the act of influencing. 
ThuB, the lungs act in being stimulated by the air, as truly at in 
the act of breathing, to which they were stimulated. TheGredl 
verbal termination. *>. happily iUuetratM this. Ilotiii, n^tvt, 
nAagai, in philosophical grammar, are all three verba aotire ; bnt 
the first is the active-fmnsifti'^. in whii;h the agency pasacB Cortk 
out of the agent into another, Tl noiiii ; what aro you doing! 
The second in the aclivo-iiiera)itilive. Tt a^ttus ■ ham in 
you do ? or how are you '! The third is the actiTe-|iauivc W 
more appropriately the actiTe-pa/ie/iI, the verb recipierU or i* 
ceptive, i( niio/Hi- ; what ails you ? Or, to take another idiom of 
our language, that moat hvelity expresaes the co-pre«enoe of n 
agent, an agency distinct and alien from our own, What is Uw 
matter with you ? It would cany ua too far to explain the na- 
ture of verbs passive, as ao called in technical grammar. Suffiee, 
that this class originated in the same causes, as led mea to nuks 
the division of eubstances into living and dead — a divisioa pif- 
chologicaUy necessary, but of doubtful philosophical v»lidi^. 

t 4. 
With the workings and movements, which 1 refer to myaelf 
and my own agency, there alternate — say rather, 1 find myself 
alternately conscious oC forms {= Impressions, images, or better 
or less figurative and hypothetical, presences, presentations), and 
of states or modes, which not feeling as the work or efiect of mj 
own power I refer to a power other than me, t. e. (in the lan- 
guage derived from my tense of sight) without me. And thil if 
tha fMliug, I have, of the «xiat«ioe of outward things. 
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bCHOUVM. 
In this niperiiiduction of the «eii«e of oatnat on the feeling of 
the actual arises our notioa of Ihe real and reality. But as I 
can not but reflect, that as the other is to me, to I mast be to the 
other, the terms real and actual, soon become (vnfounded and in- 
terchangeable, or only discriminated in the gold scales of meta- 
phj-sicB. 

Since both then, the feeling of my own existence and the feel- 
ing of the existence of things without, are but this sense of an 
acting and working — it u clear that to exist is the same lu to act 
or work {Quayiium operor, tantum turn) ; that whatever exists, 
works (= in in action ; actitaily is ; is in deed), that not to 
work, as agent or patient, is not to exist ; and lastly, that patience 
(= vis patiendi) and the reaction that is its oo-instantaneous 
consequent, is the same activity in opposite and alternating re- 
lation*. 

*6. 

That which is inferred in those acta and workings, the feeling 
of which is one with the feeling of our own existence, or inferred 
from those which we refer to an agency distinct from onr own, 
but in both instances is inferred, is the subject, t. e. that which 
does not appear, but lies under {quod jacet subter) the ap- 
pearance. 

»7. 

But in ihe fii«t instance, that namely which is inferred in its 
efiects, and of course therefore sr//'-inferred, the subject is a iii:td, 
t. e. that which knmn itself, and may be inferred by others ; but 
which can not appeox. 

»8, 

That, in oi from which the subject is infened, is the object, 
id t^uoAjacH ob oculos, that which hes before us, that which liea 
Anight opposite. 



Th« tenrai used in psychology, logic, be. even thoea of most 
fieqnent occurrence in common life, are, for the most paxt, of 
Lfttin derivation ; and not only so, but the on^aB^ -^ox^ vo^ 
M guaatity, qiuhtf, subjact, ol^eot, kc. tas. w«ki formsA. "va. "^s** 
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■ohooli of phikMophy for wrholaitin 
Gieek tech nifial tenn» of the 

lore, is little else than imJiipeMililfi to an iam^ into Ihi 
finoe, and, u it were, iieshiiflHi of the iraidi m 
eially of those that have paaeed fiom the lelMNla-iBto ihi 
place, from the medals and tokens («<^i/M«) of tlw phikooplMn^ 
guild or company into the current coin di the land. Bat the 
difference hetween a man, who understands them aooofding ts 
their first nse, and seeks to restore the original impiees and supoh 
scription, and the man who gives and takes them m mmaU dumgi^ 
unweighed, and tried only hy the sound, may be illuslimted hf 
imagining the di£brent points of view in which the same cowry 
would appear to a scientific conchologiit, and to a chafiariag 
negro. This use of etymology may be exemplified in the pieseal 
case. The immediate ob;ect oi the mind is always and exda- 
sively the workings or maktJigs above stated and distinguished 
into two kinds, ^ 2, 3, and 4. Where the object consists of the fint 
kind, in which the subject infers its own existence, and virhich it 
refers to its own agency, and identifies with itself (feels and con- 
templates as one with itself, and as itself), and yet without con- 
founding the inherent distinction hetween subject and object, the 
subject witnesses to itself that it is a mind, i, e, a subject-object, 
or subject that becomes an object to itself. 

But where the workings or makings of the second sort are the 
object, from objects of this sort m'o always infer the existence of 
a subject, as in the former case. But we infer it from them, 
rather than in them ; or to express the point yet more clearly, 
we infer two subjects. In the object, we infer our own existence 
and subjectivity ; from them the existence of a subject, not our 
own, and to this we refer the object, as to its proper cause and 
agent. Again, we always infer a correspondent subject ; but not 
always a mind. Whether we. consider this other subject as 
another mind, is determined by the more or less analogy of the 
objects or makings of the second class to those of the first, and 
not seldom de})euJ8 on tlie varying degrees of our attention and 
previous knowledge. 

Add to these difierences the modifying influence of the senses, 
the sense of sight more particularly, in consequence of which this 
subject oth^r tlian we, is presented as a subject outofva^ With 
the sensuous vividness conxvecXfi^i ^\)h, misI ^Va<!k in ^jart oomti- 
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tKtei, this outnen or ontwudness, contrast the exceeding obecai- 
ity and dimuesB in the conception of a subject, not a mind ; and 
reflect, too, that, to objects of the Jtrsi kind, we can not attribute 
actual or separative outwardnesa ; while, in cases of the second 
kind, we are, after a shorter or longer time, compelled by the law 
of association to transfer this outness from the inferrtd subject to 
the preient object. Lastly, reflect that, in the former instance, 
the object is identified with the subject, both positively by the act 
of the subject, and negatively by insusceptibility of outness in the 
object ; and that in the latter the very contrary takes place ; 
namely, instead of the object being identiHed with the subject, the 
subject is taken up and confounded in the object. In the ordi- 
nary and unreflecting states, therefore, of men's miikds, it could not 
be otherwise, but that, in the one instance, the object must be 
lost, and indistinguishable in the subject ; and that, in the other, 
the subject is lost and forgotten in the object, to which a neces- 
sary illusion had already transferred that outness, which, in its 
origin, and in right of reason, belongs exclusively to the subject, 
i. e. the agent ab extra inferred from the object. For outn&s is 
but the feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or alter- 
ity visually represented. Hence, and also because we find this 
outnees and the objects, to which, though they are, in fact, work- 
ings in our own being, we transfer it, independent of our will, 
and apparently common to other minds, we learn to connect thero- 
with the feeling and sense of realily ; and the objective becomes 
synonymous first with external, then with real, and at length it 
was employed to express universal and permanent validity, free 
from the accidents, and particular constitution of individual 
intellects; nay, when taken in its highest and absolulo sense, 
as free from the inherent limits, partial perspective, and refract- 
ing media of the human mind in specie {idola trihin of Lord 
Bacon), as distinguished from mind in toto genere. In direct an- 
tithesis to these several senses of the term, objective, the subjec- 
tive has been used as synonymous with, first, inward ; second, 
unreal ; and third, that the cause and seat of which are to be 
referred to the special or individual peculiarity of the percipients, 
mind, organs, or relative position. Of course, the meaning of the 
word in any one sentence can not be definitely ascertained but by 
aid of the context, and will vary with the immediate ^wty***' 
■sd previous views and persaasioaB o^ ttve ^ivSj«- '^W»»,'Ca» 
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egoiit, or uMrMdedirt, afarms all olfjMliHi^ 
dMciple of Malbranche, or of BeAday, Hat fcl Bljiiihi 
wlu^ and solely in the nniTaiaal anljeat Qai, A kiy* 
wiae of Bound mind, was so afieoled by tiie wpcrtai ieatfc rf lag 
absent husband, that ereiy night at the aane lumor ahe aaviH 
figure at the loot of her bed, whioh she identified with him, aai 
minutely described to the bystanders, during the eontiniiaiiee of 
the Tision. The husband returned, and prerioos to the mee tiag ; 
was advised to appear fi>r the first time at the fiwt of the bed, at 
the precise instant that the spirit used to appear, and in the dras 
described, in the hope that the original might aeaie away tbt 
counterfeit ; or, to speak more seriously, in the expeotatioii that 
the impression on her senses firom without would meet halfway, 
as it were, and repel, or take the place of the image finom the 
brain. He followed the advice ; but the moment 1m took hii 
position, the lady shrieked out, *<My God ! there are tfcof and* 
— ^the story is an old one, and you may end it, happily or tragie* 
ally, Tate's King Lear or Shakspcare's, according to your taste. 
I have brought it as a good instance of the force of the t'wo woids. 
You and I would hold the one for a subjective phenomenon, the 
other only for objective^ and perhaps illustrate the fact, as I have 
already done elsewhere, by the case of two appearances seen ia 
juxtaposition, the one by transmitted, and the other by reflected 
light. A believer, according to the old 6t}'le, whose almanac of 
faith has the one trifliug fault of being for the year of our Lord 
one thousand /o?/r, instead of one thousand eig?U hundred and 
twenty, would stickle for the objectivity of both.* 

* Nay, and relate the circumstance for the very purpose of proTin^ tht 
reality or objective truth of ghosts. For the lady saw hoik I But if thy 
were any proof at all, it \^ould at best be a superfluous proof, and super- 
seded by the bed-posts, <fec. For if she saw the real posts at the same tinM 
with the ghost, that stood betwixt them, or rather if she ooatinued to m« 
the ghost, spite of the sight of these, how should she fwt see the rtai hus- 
band f What was to make the difference between the two solids, or inter- 
cept the rays from the husband's dressing-gown, while it allo\red a free 
passage to those from the bed-curtain ? And yet I first heard this story 
from one, who, though professedly an unbeliever in this branch of ancieiU 
Pneumaiict (which stood, however, a niche higher, I suspect, in his good 
opinion, than Monboddo's Ancient Metaphyiies), adduced it as a 9omHMinf 
<ni the other tide /—A purzUng fact 1 and challenged me to answer it. And 
^^ too, was A man no less TespecAxObU Iot \Ai«iktA« cdueatiai^ and aotira 
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Andrew Baxter, again, vonM take a different road from either. 
He would agree with ns in calling the apparition subjective, and 
the figure of the hnaband obftctive, m far b« the udi of the latter, 
and its position extra cerebrum, or in outward Bpaces. was in 
quettion. But he would differ from ua in not identifying the 
agent or proper cauH of the former— t. e. the apparition — with 
the subject beholding. Tbe shape beheld he would grant to be a 
yaaking in the beholder's own brain ; but the facient, be would 
contend, was a sereraJ and oUter lubject, an intrusive supernum- 
erary or s^tatter in the same tenement or workshop, and working 
with the same tools (S^n^a) aa the subject, their lighlfid owner 
and original occupant. And Terily, I could lay something in favor 
of this theory, if only I might put my own interpretation on it — 
having been hugely pleased with the notion of that father of od- 
dities, and oddest of the fatfaen, old Tektcllun, who considers 
these sogg^ti cattwi (that take pomeision of other folk's kitchens, 
pantries, Bcnileriee, and water-cloeets, causing a sad to-do at h^ad 
quarters) as creatures of the same order with the Tsnita, Lum- 
brici. and AHcarides — t. e. the Boimd, Tape, and Thread-wormi. 
Daemones brae sua corpora dilatant et contrahunt nt volnnt, sicnt 
Lumfnici et alia qvadam insecta. Be this as it may, the dif- 
ference between this last class of speculators and the common run 
of ghoM-fancierg, will Bcaicely enable us to exhibit any ewential 
change in the meaning of the terms. Both must be described as 
asserting the o^ective nature of the appearance, and in both the 
term contains the sense of real as opposed to imaginary, and of 
outness no less tltau of otkeraets, tbe difference in the former 
being only, that, in the vulgar belief, the object is outward in re- 
lation to the whole circle, in Baxter's to the centre only. The 

•ouad MOM, thin for buih, fortuDe, and official rank. So itrsngely are the 
hesltbiest JudgmeBta ■■upended bj any out-of-Lha-wsj oombiDatioue, coa- 
neot«d vjth obaeore feelmge nod inferences, when thej bappcD to have 
ocPiured within the murator'B own knowledg* !— ^The pith of this nrKumeiil 
in aupport of ghoit-objectt, stands thus ; B — D : C — D r nyo. B — C. 
The D, in this iottaneo, being tbe equal aiiibilils of the figure, and of its rtal 
duplicate, B logic tiiat would entitle the loginso to dine off a leg of niutUm 
in a looking.glaH, and to set hie little ones in downright' earoeit to hunt 
M( ra*6'« on tbe w>lt by eaodle-light. Things, that lUl under the same de- 
finition, belong to the lama claw; and Tisible, yet not Ungihlp, is tlw^ 
generic cbarHCter of reflections, sh«dow«. Mid ghosle ; uirl apparitions. Ui.*U 
eoounon. ud most certainly their proper, CkriMian mmft. 
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one plAM Ae gliort without, tlie oOm *fal^^{|^1i^ » 



Hr - -■• 



I have only to add, that theie diflbrant ihadaatf 
no valid objection to the leviyal and readoption of diMe 
tive tenns in physiology* and mental analytioa* w 
two poles of all oonsciousneM, in their moit gmuaml fimi wmk 
highest ahstraction. For by the law of aasociatioii, the bubs 
metaphorical changes, or shiftings and ingraftings of the ptimaiy 
sense, must inevitably take place in all terms of greatest oompn- 
hensiveness and simplicity. Instead of subject and object, put 
thought and thing. You will find these liable to tiie same ia- 
conveniences, with the additional one of having no adjectives cr 
adverbs, as substitutes fixr objective, subjective, objectively, sob* 
jectively. It is sufficient that no heterogeneous senBee are ooa- 
founded under the same term, as was the case prior to Bishop 
Bramhall's controversy with Hobbes, who had availed himsdf 
of the (at that time, and in the common usage), equivskat 
words, compel and oblige, to confound the tlwttght of moral obli- 
gation with that of compulsion and physical necessity. For the 
rest, the remedy must be provided by a dictionary, constructed oa 
the one only philosophical 4)rinciple, which, regarding words as liv- 
ing growths, ofisets, and organs of the human soul, seeks to trace 
each historically, through all the periods of its natural growth, 
and accidental modifications — a work worthy of a Royal and Im- 
perial confederacy, and which would indeed hallow the Alliance ! 
A work which, executed for any one language, would yet be a 
benefaction to the world, and to the nation itself a source of im- 
mediate honor and of ultimate weal, beyond the power of victo- 
ries to bestow, or the mines of Mexico to purchase. The realiza- 
tion of this scheme lies in the far distance ; but in the meantime, 
it can not but beseem every individual competent to its furthe^ 
ance, to contribute a small portion of the materials for the futuie 
temple — from a polished column to a hewn stone, or a plank for 
the scaffolding ; and as they come in, to erect with them sheds 

* " Physiology," according to present usage, treat« of the laws, organs, 
functions, «fec of life ; " Physics" not so. Now, gucere : The etymological 
import of the two words being the same, is the difference in their applica- 
tion aecidental and arbitrary, or a hidden irony at the assumption on which 
the division is grounded ? ^a/f uvev (wvf dvev Aoy«, or Ad^-of nepl ft^cwf 
/<^ CtMijc icrl Xoyoc iAoyof. 
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for the workmen, and tempomy stmctnres for present use. The 
preceding analysis I wouid have you regard as iny_/irs( contribu- 
tion ; and the firrt, because I have been long convinced that the 
want of it is a ecrious impediment — I -ffill not eay, to that self- 
knmcieelge which it concerns all men to attain, hut — lo that se!f- 
tiiiderstanding, or insigfU, which it is all men's interest that 
snme men should acquire ; that the heaven-descended rr&dt 
i'tavjdr," (Juv. Sat.) should exist not only as a tcisdom. but 
as a science. But every science will have its rules of art, and 
with these its technical terms ; and in this best of sciences, its 
elder nomenclature has fallen into disuse, and no other been put 
in its place. To bring these hack into light, as bo many delving- 
tools dug up from the rubbish of long'-deserted mines, and at the 
same time to exemphly their use and handling, I have drawn your 
attention to the three questions : — What is the primary and pro- 
per sense of the words Subject and Object, in the technical lan- 
guage of philosophy ? In what does Objectivity actually exist? 
— From what is all apparent or assumed Objectivity derived or 
transferred ? 

It is not the age, you have told me, to bring hard words into 
fashion. Are we to account for this tender-vwutheilntis on tho 
ground assigned by your fftvorite, Persius (Sat. iii. 1 13) : 



But is the age so averse to hard words? Eidouranion ; Pliantas- 
magoria ; Kaleidoscope ; Marmorokainomonon (far dmninif 
mantel-pieces) ; Protoxides ; Deutoxides ; Tritoxidoi ; and Dr. 
Thomson's Latin-greek-english Peroxides; not to mention tho 
splashing, shoals, that 



{as our great living master of sweet and perfect English, Hook 
ham Frere, has it), would seem to argue the very contrary. In 
the train of these, methinks, object and subject, with the deriva- 
tives, look tame, and claim a place in the last, or, at most, in the 
Kumblei seats of the second species, in the far-noiitd classifica- 
tion — the long-tailed pigs, and the short-tailed pigs, and the ^i^ 
witbont a tail. Aye, but not on ntcK dnj tofw» '.— \ v«!an£A» 
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Ymi hvre tonohed the vulnenUe heih ^M9^* 
liiiiMPi <itar»'' they nuut needi be liry. "WiilMm Sflii 

<woid lor it. A topic that reqium it 
oepdons, and ideas, as the touroe and inhthiiwi «ff bodif aad Ifail 
will admit of no substitute finr thein, in inuigHk fifltseai^ cr ftofr 
tious facts, must be dry as the broadrawain of ijght and daj*- 
light, and desperately barren of all that interest which a boif 
yet sensual agQ requires and finds in the " uda iomnia^" and 
moist moonshine of an epicurean philosophy. For you, however, 
and for those who, like you, are not so satisfied with the praseal 
doctrines, but that you would £un try *' another and an dUsr 
lore" (and such there axe, I know, and that the number is on the 
increase), I hazard this sssuranoe — ^That let what will eome «f 
the terms, yet without the tnU?u oouYeyed in these teims, then 
can be no self-knowledge ; and without Tms, no knowledge, «f 
any kind. For the fragmentary recollections and recogniticMis of 
empiricism,* usurping the name of experience, can amount to 
opinion only, and that alone is knowledge which is at once reil 
and systematic — or, in one word, organic. Let monk and pe- 
tist pervert the precept into sickly, brooding, and morbid intro- 
versions of consciousness — you have learnt, that, even under the 
wisest regulations, thinkino can go but half way toward this 
knowledge. To know the wlwle truth, we must likewise act : 
and he alone acts, who makes — and this can no man do, es- 
tranged from Nature. Learn to know thyself in Nature, that 
thou mayest understand Nature in thyself. 

But I forget myself. My pledge and purpose was to help you 
over the threshold into the outer court ; and here I stand, spell- 
ing the dim characters interwoven in the veil of Isis, in the re- 
cesses of the temple. 

I must conclude, therefore, if only to begin again without too 

abrupt a drop, lest I should remind you of Mr. in his 

Survey of Middlesex, who having digressed, for some half a score 
of pages, into the heights of cosmogony, the old planet between 
Jupiter and Mars, that ^oent off, and split into the four new ones, 
besides the smaller rubbish for stone showers, the formation of 

♦ Let y express the conditions under which E (that is, a series of fonxw, 
fiwts, circumstances, Ac. presented to the senses of an individual) will be- 
oome Experience— and we might, not unapUy, define the two words thus: 
B-fjr = Experience; E—y = Empiricism. 
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the ^laxy, and the oth«r world-worlda, on the ume prineipla, 
and by similar kc«ideiits, mpeneding the hypothesis of a Creator, 
and demonEtrating the Hnperflaity of church tithes and conntry 
parsons, takee up the etitch agais' with — Bui to return to the 
su(rject of dung. God hlen yon and jour 

ASectionate Friend, 

8. T. COLERIDOE. 



LETTEfi. in — To Ub. Blackwood. 

Deak Sir. — Here have I been sitting, thia whole long-Iagfinf , 
muzzy, mizziy morning, Btmggling irithont success against the in- 
superable disgust I feel to the talk of explaining the abrupt chasm 
at the outset of our oorreapondeDce, and disposed to let yonr ver- 
dict take its course, rather than sufier over again by detailing the 
causes of the stoi^iage ; tboflgh sure by to doing to aeqnit my 
u>iU of all share in the reaolt. Instead of myself, sod of yw, my 
dear sir, in relation to mytelf I have been thinking, firat, of the 
Edinburgh Uagaxiiie ; then of the magazjncs generally and com- 
paratiTely ; — then of a maganne in the abstract ; and lastly, of 
the iimnetiBe importance and yet strange neglect of tliat prime 
dictate of prudence and eommon sense — Distikct Ukaks t'i I>i»- 
TiNCT Ends. — But here I must put in one proviso, not iu any r«- 
lation though to the aphorism itself, which ii of universal valuJily, 
but relatively to my intended application of it. I must assuifui — 
I mean, that the individuals disposed to erant itu: free aiuwas sud 
iair audience for my remarks, have a c/nicum':'. — siu-tj a fifU'm 
at leaat, as being died out with superstiliuti aud scuim 'A i'Iiiiim: 
ter, will suffice to prevent them from t^Vnif:: t» rttaHmir ilw i/Ui 
mate end (i. e. the maxim of prwiit) \iy \m»k or <Ju>iuj*iii«Mii 
means. Thia, therefore, may be leit out -A tJt^ (w— t.i ■»(*u».«n, 
an extensive nle being the ooiumou objw.-t tA all jwldwt""* "I 
whatever kind the pablicaliuns may U, uwntUj r^mn^Uf"* '*"* 
do the means appropriate to this Mid difUr Ik lie w"''' V'""' 
or evil in its tendency, in both cases silk* iWb Ii i/itu •(ii'w""" ''( 
be predetermined, viz. what claas or 'Ibmo* .*f ihu nm'lltil* *"*''< 
the work ii intended for ? I rwa-i» ih- pnrt'isi), hi'ttuv" Ik*"*"*!* 
I would not mislead any man •*••' ''* Wi Sfa¥—\ I'dH"- *'''''^ ^^''X 
e will not aJIffw im tn |H"imUi> kh lu^wX \iiw\wAn*^* '-'^n 
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culatioii fiK>in a work addxeseed to the higlMr ii 
less predileotioiiA of men, u &am oua eoaitniBtad ok Ihm plaa nl 
flattering the envy and vanity of iwoliHin, and gntiQfiiig the 
cravings of vulgar curiosity. Suofa may ba, and in aomo iiistaa» 
COS, I doubt not, has been, the lesolt. But I date B0t answer fcr 
it beforehand, even though both works should be equally well 
suited to their several purposes, which will not be thought a 
probable case, when it is considered, how much less talent, and 
of how much commoner kind, is required in the latter. 

On the other hand, however, I am persuaded that a suflicient 
success, and less liable to drawbacks from competition, would not 
fail to attend a work on the former plan, if the schema and exe- 
cution of the contents were as appropriate to the olgect, which 
the purchasers must be supposed to have in view, as the xnaans 
adopted for its outward attraction and its general eireolation 
were to the interest of its proprietors. 

During a long literary life, I have been no inattentive observer 
of periodical publications ; and I can remember no failure, in any 
work deserving success, that might not have been anticipated 
from some error or deficiency in the means, either in regard to 
the mode of circulating the work (as for instance by the vain at- 
tempt to unite the characters of author, editor, and publisher), or 
to the typographical appearance ; or else from its want of suit- 
ableness to the class of readers, on whom, it should have been 
foreseen, the remunerating sale must principally depend. It 
would be misanthropy to suppose that the seekers after truth, in- 
formation, and innocent amusement, are not sufficiently numerxms 
to support a work, in which these attractions are prominent, 
without the dishonest aid of personality, literary faction, or 
treacherous invasions of the sacred recesses of private life, without 
slanders, which both reason and duty command us to disbelieve 
as well as abhor ; for what but falsehood, or that half truth, 
which is falsehood in its most malignant form, can or ought to be 
expected from a self-convicted traitor and ingrate ? 

If these remarks are well founded, we may narrow the problem 
to the few following terms, — it being understood, that the work 
now in question, is a monthly publication, not devoted to any one 
branch of knowledge or literature, but a magazine of whatever 
may be supposed to interest readers in general, not excluding the 
diicoveries, or even the speculations of science, that are generally 
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intelligible and intereiting. to that the iHiiiiiin itiivulnl In niiv >iiiu 
subject or deputment, shall bo kept i)ri>i>orti(>riuii> tn ihn tiiiiiilint 
of readers for whom it may be sup]Mi<H!il to liavn a jm/lirulu, in 
terest. Her«, however, we must not llirftut, that h<iw<-v<<i iiw llm 
actual dUettanti, or men of the faiif^ may Im;, y«t, an i'iii|i ■■ i)iu 
articles remain generally intelligiblu (in jiuuiUiun, I'V iriaimi'' ). 
Variety and Novelty communicate altracti'iri tlmi iuUhkU uI| 
Homo sunt, nihil humani a me alienum. II ti> ilm «•• »'l>l iln: 
exclusion of theological eoatroTcrsy, wltiolj ii fiMm; tctmil liao. 
pretty accurately described the KuiMjrtu.ii M*'.ii/.in». ii' hi n* 
eharaetemtio plan and purposes; whi<:ti muy. t liimk In: •••m 
prised in three l«nna, as a Phil'jw^phi'^ai, i'Uii>A-fti vl mvi ' A'- 

* I wi^ I eoold findaliKT* buiuliiu wj i.i>iu< i>i>ii>rfj« ('.■ i-'o'k, '.t 
ta>t« Hid critidsm. It it, Luvfit. ib tJ> r-i-jj-.i'^ i^^'.'xii u.-: <ii i.^.k i>| 

utable origin, than b«U>^trutk. To >. n'.i. 'i..M ■■ '-•*y, ;—' i-.. 

beeo long ago cmucnlatiid fur ikJ uuT-K<t-( 'uj^ •>• i>.rlt,i •^. i,. ... ..i ii 

the andri^yDcnu ofurtlMirw -if t^i-.i l-j- ii.^.-._. •..(.■•J -if ,u,i' u... ,■■•1.1 
dandles. Aa our laogua^, tlvff'^n*' v-ju'aiiw i*-' ■f'j.<4 im^i^i •ji,--)..' '■ 
ezpr«M that wincidaioi: «f luni. Iwiiiij; lu^, m-f!\,t- u^ ,/,., ..m..., 

Mlf.ti. U triBd bj Isw. "f »-.« i™-i ■..-• ->.. w.-^ 

unJfretaiiding bu tar 'julv ur ht- l- • m-'..-..- ■ i-- ■ '..- '.•■ p. ^ .■- 

vbrn puweufld iu a Lj^ (i^K";' '1.. '.■■tj '.• v'"'"' " '■ ■' 

upoken of pnofztilj. tir in khi-; 'lu-r ■■ •■■ •I'-r r— •"■'' '■" ■>'■ ■* 1 

«ltiatuitJTtTa*l.e.itii— liut i(iii)>i>> >t'' •"■'■'■ "■'' ■' '.' ■'■"' '■'1— ■'' " '.'miiI. -j 

tlttreii r>aauu tu bupc, tuit li«. ^■'ii vitii,rlr ■■" i.- ■-■'.-i( " 1 

UMaa MAa la dlaliuA UiuuKHU wi' <i-^iiii> •')'"' -'"" '"'■'' '" ' 

ODiue lb* ruquiait* hiw.'UiplioiiiiiKii. •>' 1 ^m'.-n— .v . >,. 

getie davt, and in U*< m'ji'-''* *."iii'" -i' '*■" iv.^/' ■/■ ■■■"■'-■i *'-■ 1. -.1 ■ i^ 

trad*, th* DtUT* url-«»ri'j|i fw 'u i-nl. •!;.■,> ■ . [.'j . ■ -.i 

not its k]iai and ii*ur(iiu)' "I'i'i •'■' ' " ■*'■•' i-f'- M- >■• • ■..■■.,.,, 

oloer '>f tL* bdiuuif laiv ««*■ ui.' n.^v,-'.! ^. 'j.i n.- .■«. 'i* ),■■■!., i. 

iirilT <if roim t«p ■aK4i utt«-".tiw j>ii»f',jii' kiIijuuj h..' ilimnp tl '"i 

prill of lL«*- diKUL-ni V. |i,iijii;i'c tji-iii/ >i. ,. (<i.x iv^l «.'■.. ^14.1 ■ il.i-i ■ "11. 
lLrt[«rkf and rrwariiit: «'■ twailw .iwlry-rtt lU IJ» -jmhi' t.|.(«.«i.li.. 

tif B(wdjrt aud BeWJ-iw uf Mw^tn.. ainl iu I U •liU'«ui' umK""' W.-Hti 
tier* and gunUawsi. t,_. all tU dnuuati'' »rili«> -J Uud Ji-««),(ui- Bii.*((ii 
Bdiatiutu <ff oatoral aupwkiril'. aud. iLwefwr*. u>or« IfHrjUiiuif mk'u MmJ 
Mmiiiii^ii Ill iif Tiifieimi rank, than apatLj, ituduid landUieritv , Hid tL* 
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thfltie IGieeUaiij. The wracd xiufloellaiiy» 

as i&Tolviiig a predicate in itself in additioA to tks 

iDg epithets, oomprebuending, namelj, all the cphiwiftil hiilka of 

intelleetoal life, which add to the gaiety and ¥111017 «fO»v«dk» 

without ittteifeting with its espceas and legnlar ol^jeota. 

Having thus a sufficiently definite notion of what jfmr Kaga 
zine is, and is intended to he, I piopofled to myself, as a pioUao, 
to find out, in detail, what the means would he to the most per* 
feet attainment of this end. In other words, what the sc h e me, 
and of what nature, and in what order and proportion, the com- 
tents should he of a monthly publication ; in order fer it to wmSf 
the title of a Philoaophioal, Philological, and ^Bathetic Miscellany 
and Magazine. The result of my lucubrations I hope to ferward 
in my next, under the title of " The Ideal of a Magazine ;" and 
to mark those departments, in the filling up of which, I flatter 
myself with the prospect of being a fellow-laborer. But since I 
began this scrawl, a fnend reminded me of a letter I wrote him 
many years ago, on the improvement of the mind, by the habit 
of commencing our inquiries with the attempt to construct the 
most absolute or perfect form of the object desiderated, leaving 
its practicability, in the first instance, undetermined. An essay, 
in short, de eniendatione intellectus per ideas — the beneficial in- 
fluence of which, on his mind, he spoke of with warmth. The 
main contents of the letter, the efiect of which, my friend appre- 
ciated so highly, were derived from conversation with a great 
man, now no more. And as I have reason to regard that con- 
versation as an epoch in the histor}' of my own mind, I feel 
myself encouraged to hope that its publication may not prove 
useless to some of your numerous readers, to whom Nature has 
given the stream, and nothing is wanting but to be led in the 
right channel. There is one other motive to which I must plead 
conscious, not only in the following, but in all of these, my pre- 
liminary contributions ; viz. That by the reader's agreement 
with the principles, and sympathy with the general feelings, 

OBtentation of wealth. When I think of the vigor and felicity of style 
characteristic of the age, from Edward Y L to the restoration of Charles, and 
observable in the letters and family memoirs of noble families — take, for in- 
stance, the life of Colonel Hutchinson, written by his widow — I can not sup- 
press the wish — O that the hMu of those days could return, even thoc^ 
tbej should bring pedantry and ^^i^'aQAm Vik \)kk«LT tx«iiil 
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'which they aie meant to im pr w , the iatenst of mj firtnre coo- 
tributions. and still more, their pernunent effect, -will be heighten- 
ed ; and most to in ttioae, in which, am narnttiTe and tmaeinatiTe 
compositionB, there a the leajt diow of reflectkn, on my part, 
and the leaat neoeanty fbr it, — though I flatter myielf not the 
least opportniiity on the part at my leaden. 

It will be better too, if I miitake not, both fbr your purpcMa 
and mine, to bare it *aid bereaJter, that be dia^^ tlow and 
BtifT-knee'd up the first hill, bat ipnuig fivward aa icon aa the 
road was fnlt befate him, and got in freah ; than that he let off 
in grand style — broke op midway, and e*me in bn^en- winded. 
Finii coronat opu». Yoora, ke. 

S. T. COLEKIDGE. 



LETTER IV. To a Jcn^R Sora, at Cuobidoe. 

OPTEif, my dear yoong friend ! oftea, and Utterly, do I regret 
the stnpid prejudice that made me neglect my mathematical 
Btudiea at Jem. There i* iomething to me enigmatically attrac- 
tive and imaginative in the generation of carre*. and in the 
whole geometry of motion. I eeldom look at a fine prospect or 
mountain landwape, or even at a grand picture, without ab- 
stracting the lines with a feeling similar to that with which I 
should contemplate the graven or painted walls of some Icinplo 
or palace in UiA Airica, — donbtftil whether it were iiipro Ara- 
besque, or nndecipbered characters of an unknown tongue, fraiut-d 
when the langnage of men was nearer to that of tiuturt>. — a 
language of symbols and correspondences. I am. thfrctiin', I'iit 
more disposed to envy, than join in the laugh agaiait your lul- 
low-collegiate, for amusing himself in the geometrical coiwtrui'tioH 
of leaves and flowers. 

Since the receipt of your last, I never take a turn rmiml the 
gardeii without thinkiiig of his billow-lines and sh«U-liiie>. uiulir 
the well-sounding names of Cumaids and Conchoids ; ihoy havo 
as much life and poetry for me, aa their older ustera, thi) Naiads, 
Nereids, and Hama-dryadH. 1 pray you, preaent my best respects 
to him, and tell him, that he brought to my recolleotion the 
^orioo* passage in Plotinus, " Should any one intenogate Natuta 
how she works? Ifgrariously she voweV**.^** ^Jn www»-i,*M!-»>^ 
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B»y, It behooTM thee to underaland me (or belter, and mon UuA 
erally. to go along with nie) in sitt^ace. erisn bb I am silent, and'l 
work wiihoul words ;" — but you have a PlotinuB. and b 
strue it for yourself. — (Eniiead 3. 1. 8, c. 3), atletidiog particaluly I 

mparisou of the procou puTsacd by Nature, with th&t 
of the geometrician. And now for your questions respecting the 
mural influence of W.'s minor poems. Of course, this will bo 
greatly modified by the character of the recipient. But that in 
the majority of instances it has been most ialuta.ry, I can not 
for a moment doubt. But it ia another question whether verse ti 
the best way of iliscipliniug the mind to that spiritual alchemy, 
which communicates a sterling value to real or apparent triflei, 
by using them as moral diagrams, as your friend uses the oalt 
and fig-leovoB as geometrical ones. To have formed the habit 
ofloofcing at every ihinff, not ibr what it ia relative to the pur- 
poses and apsociationii of men in Rijiiorai, but for the truths which 
it is suited to represent — to contemplate objects as words and 
pregnant symbols — the advantages of this, my dear D., are so 
many, and so important, so eminently calculated to. excite and 
evolve the power of sound and connected reasoning, of distinot 
and clear conception, and of genial feeling, that there w«ie few 
of W.'b finest passages — and who, of living poets, can lay claim 
to half the number ? — that I repeat bo ofUn, as that homely 
quatrain, 

reader I bad yon in your mind 

Sach store* as silent thought can bring ; 

O gentle reader t you would find 
A l*le in eyerj thing. 

You did not know my revered friend and patron ; or rather, 
you do know the man, and mourn his loss, from the character I 
have* lately given of him. — The following supposed dialogue ac- 
tually took place, in a conversation with him ; and as in paji, 
an illustration of what I have already said, and in part as text 
and introduction to much I would wish to say, I entreat you to 
reid it with patience, spite of the triviality of the subject, uid 
mock-heroic of the title. 

* In the etb Number of The Friend, m Srat drcnlated by the poit I 
dare auert, that it is vorthy of preMrvatioo, and will sand a truMript ia 
"7 next 
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SUBSTANCE OF A DIALOGUE, WITH A COMMENTARY ON THE SAKE. 

A. I never found yet, an iok-stand that I was satisfied with. 

S. What would you have an ink-stand to be ? What qualities 
and properties would you wish to hare combined in an ink-stand ? 
Refiect ! Consult yout past experience ; taking care, however, 
not to desire things demonstrably, or self-evidently incompatible 
with each other ; and the union of these desiderata will be your 
ideal of an ink-stand. A friend, perhaps, suggests some additional 
excellence that might rationally he desired, till at length the 
catalogue may be considered as complete, when neither yourself, 
nor others, can think of any desideratum not anticipated or pre- 
cluded by some one oi more of the points already enumerated ; 
and the conception of all these, as realized in one and the same 
artefact, may be fairly entitled, the 

IDEAL of an Inkstand. 

*That the pen should be allowed, without requiring any oflbrt 
or intenmptivB act of attention from the writer, to dip sufficiently 
low, and yet he prevented, without injuring its nib, from dipping 
too low, or taking up too much ink : that the ink-stand should 
he of such materials as not to decompose the ink, or occasion a 
deposition or discoloration of its specific ingredients, as, from what 
cause I know not, is the fault of the black Wedgewood-wate ink- 
stands ; that it should be so constructed, that on being overturned 
the ink can not escape ; and so protected, or made of such Bluff, 
that in case of a blow or a fail from any common height, the ink- 
stand itself will not ho broken ; — that from both these qualities, 
and from its shape, it may be safely and commodiously travelled 
with, and packed up with books, linen, or whatever else ia likely 
to form the contents of the portmanteau, or travelling trunk ; — 
that it should stand steadily and commodiously, and be of as 
pleasing a shape and appearance as is compatible with its more 
important uses ; — and, lastly, though of minor r^ard, and non- 
essential, that it be capable of including other implements or 
requisites, always, or occasionally connected with the art of wri- 
ting, as pen-knife, wafers, &c., without any addition to the size 
and weight, otherwise desirable, and without detriment to its 
mon important and proper advantages. 



I 
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Now (eoatinued B.) that wc have nn wleqiial« notion ofwtut 
is to be wished, let us try what is lo be done I And my divnA 
neludly •iieneedod in congtructing an ink-stand, in which, <)uniis 
thn twelve years that have eUpsed since thU convenation, alaa ! 
1 might almost say since his de&th, I hai-e never been able, though 
I have put my wits on the stretch, to detect any thing wanting 
tb»t au ink-staod could be rationally desired to poeseas ; oi 
even to imagine any addition, detraction, or change, for use or 
appearaoee, that 1 could desire, without involviag a contrttdio- 

Hbr£ 1 (methiuks 1 hear the reader exclaim) Here's a medita- 
tion on a broom-stick with a vengeance ! Now. in the firel place, 
I am. nnd I do not care who knows it. no enemy U> meditations 
on broom-sUcks ; and though Boyle had bc«n the real author of 
the article so wagirlshly passed off lor his on poor Lady Berkley : 
Bnd ihoufrh that {rood man had writti;ti it in prave and goiid 
earnest, I am not certain that he would not have been em- 
ploying his time as creditably to himself, and as profitably for a 
large class of readers, as the witty dean was while composing the 
Draper's Letters, though the Uuses forbid that t should say the 
same of Mary Cooke's Petition, Hamilton's Bawn, or even the 
rhyming correspondence with Dr. Sheridan. In hazarding this 
confession, however, I beg leave to put in a provided cdteayt, 
that the aa,\i Meditation on Broom-stick, or aliitd quidlibet e/»s- 
dem farina, Ehall be as truly a meditation as the hroom-stick is 
verily a broom-stick — and that the name be not a misnomer of 
vanity, or fraudulently labelled on a mere compound of brain- 
dribble and printer's ink. For meditation, I presume, is that act 
of the mind, by which it seeks within either the law of the phe- 
nomena, which it had contempUiled without (meditatioxienii^at), 
or semblances, symbols, and analogies, coiresponsive to the same 
{nHdilatio ethica). At all events, therefore, it implies thinking, 
and tends to make the reader think; and whatever does this, 
does what in the present over-excited state of society is most 
wanted, though perhaps least desired. Between the thinking 
of a Harvey or Q,uarles, and the thinking of a Bacon or a Fene- 
lon, many are the degrees of difference, and many the differences 
in degree of depth and originality ; but not such as to fill up the 
cliasni in genere between thinking and no-thinking, or to render 
the discrimination difficiA^ bt a. toa.'ft of aid:\t:A.T^ w«Ast«aiuline, 
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not under the same* contKgion of vanity a* the writer. Detidei, 
there are shallows for the full-growa, that are the maiiini of 
safe depth for the younglings. There are truths, quite rnnimon- 
^atx Id yon and me, that for the uninttmeted many would be 
new and fnU of wonder, as the common daylijibt to the Lapland 
child at the re-aacension of ita lecond sommer. Thank* and 
haaot in the higbeftt to thoao stan of the fint magnitude that 
■hoot theii beams downward, and while in their proper form they 
nir and invirtoat* the sphere next below them, and natures pre- 
. aanmilated to their influence, yet call forth likewise, each alier 
its own_^>rm or model, whaterer is best in whateTcr is ausirepti- 
ble to each, eren in the lowest. Bnt, nceptiog the««, I fwnlisM 
that I seldom look at Hervey's Meditations, or ^uarW Em- 
bfems,t without feehng that I would riither be the author tJi th'rse 
books—of the innocent pleasnre, the purifyinfr eniritions, and 
genial awakenings of the humanity through the whole riian, 
which those books hare giren to Ihoutandi and t^ix of thiiucao'lii 
— than shine the brightest in the ccin>t«liation of fame ain/.ng 
the heroes and 2>tt minora of lir^ratnre. But ! have a li^tter 
excuse, and if not a bettrr, ye: a lew generi) i(K/iiv<r, (or thi* 
solemn trifling, as it will seem, and one that will, 1 tru*i. rescue 
my ideal of an inkstand from being deemed to the satiie glut's 
comer with the dt triita Cap^lii, or rle umbra ati/ti, by virtue 
of the procea which it exemplifies : though I should not qtiarrel 
with the allotment, if ita risible merits allowed it to keep iv.iu- 

• " V«ri!T, lo Mfc, what nMan^th lLL< ) is ni HerTukso lalur Kwi the 
reader laogoisbca noijer Ibe >aai« T&ia-t;Lry u Li* ujllfir, uhI Lath Li<l Uu 
head on the other knee of OmpLal*, if Le rao oiintAke Ibc tliiu v-.bI.Iu i,f 
IncogitaDce for the enoiubeCuitLal v^rJ* wLich tL'^u^fLt LcgrttrtL uii-l ){>h:I|| 
forth in."— *> 7! Sront. JfSS. 

t A foil eoUeMion. > Bibtioth^t Sptfialit. -if tie brwki of «n]bl.-m. uul 
symbols, trf all skU and partie*, moral, theclrj^tal, or pnlitifnl. iucIu'liaK 
thoM in the CeotefkaHei and Jubilee rr.lumea puUinhed by the Jtsuil iu>d 
other reli^oQs orders, i* ■ dinderaiiBK \a our library lilerature thai would 
well employ tlie taltnts of oat i[ig>:Dioiu master* in Tuod-n^p-aviuK, I'ti:!!- 
ing. and litbography, under the (uperiuteodenee of a DibJin, ami uot UQ> 
worthy of royal snd noble patmna^. or the attention of a Lonpnan and 
Ins eompeera. Sin^T or jointly imdertakeii, it voold do booor tu these 
princely merdianta in the serriee of the mniM* What stores might not a 
Soutbey emtribute as notes or iutenp«rted preflMCs I I eoold dream avay 
an boor on the anl^ecL 
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paiiy with this ideal inunartalized by Babdoia in his din^nisititfii 
inquieitory De Reints opiime abstergentibui. 

Darod 1 moation the nowe of my IJealtxer, a name dear lo 
Mienre, and consecraied by discoveriee of far-extending u^ity, it 
would at least give a biographical intetesl to this trifling anec- 
dote, and perhaps entitle me to claim for it a yet higher, as a 
trait in minftnin. ebaracteristic of a claas of powerful and inort 
benefie^at intellect*. For to the same procees of thought we owe 
whatever inBtromenls of power have been beslowed on ma nkind 
by science and genius ; and only such deserve the name of inven- 
tions or diwoveries. But eveu in those, which chance may eeeto 
to claim, " qua hotmni obveiiiae videantur potius qiiam homo 
wnirt in ea" — which come to us rather than we to them — this 
proc«6s will most often be found as the inJifpensable anteretimt 
of the discovery — as the condition, without which the Boggcsting 
accident would have whispered to deaf ears, unnoticed ; or. like 
the faces in the fire, or the landscapes made by damp on a white- 
washed wall, noticed for their oddity alone. To the birth of the 
tree a prepared soil is as necessary as the falling seed. A Daniel 
was present ; or the fatal charattets in the banquet-hall of Bel- 
shazzar might have slnick more terror, but would have been of 
no more import than the trail of a luminous worm. In the far 
greater number, indeed, of these asserted boons of chance, it ii 
the accident that should be called the condition — and often not 
so much, but merely the occasion — while the proper cause of the 
invention is to be sought for in the co-existing state and previous 
habit of the observer's mind. I can not bring myself to account 
for respiration from the Btimulus of the air. without ascribing to 
the specific stimulability of the lungs a yet more important part 
in the joint product. To how many myriads of individuals had 
not the rise and fall of the lid in a boiling kettle been familiar, 
an appearance daily and hourly in sight ? But it was reserved 
for a mind that undersUiod what was to be wished and knew 
what was wanted in order to its fulfilment — for an armed eye, 
which meditation had made contemplative, an eye armed from 
within, with an instrument of higher powei^ than glasses can 
give, with the logic of method, the only true Organum Flevrit- 
ricuOT which possesses the former and better half of knowledge 
in itself as the science of w\w <\ueBtioning,* and the other half in 
* " PrndeoB qusatio ainudiam »d«i>iBr u-i« ua "^ sti&ma, ■Out, iimil 
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—it was reserved for the Marquis of Worcester to see 
and hsTe given into hie hands, from the alternation of expansion 
and vacuity, a power mightier than that of Vulcan and all his 
Cyclops ; a power that found its practical limit only where nature 
conld supply no limit strong enough to confine it. For the genial 
spirit, that saw what it had been seeking, and saw because it 
sought, was it reserved in the dancing lid of a kettle or coffee- 
um. to behold the future steam-engine, the Talus, with whom 
the Britomart of science is now gone forth to subdue and human- 
ize Xhe planet '. When the bodily organ, steadying itself ott some 
chance thing, imitates, as it were, the fixture of " the inward 
eye" on its ideal shapings, then it is that Nature not seldom re- 
veals ber close affinity with miud, with that more than man 
which is one and the same in all men, and from which 



Then it is, that Kature, like an individual spirit or fellow-soul, 
aeems to think and hold commime with ua. If, in the present 
contempt of all mental analysis not contained in Locke, Hartley, 
or Condillao, it were sale to borrow from " scholastic lore" a 
technical term or two, for which I have not yet found any sub- 
stitnte equally convenient and serviceable, 1 should say. that at 
such moments Nature, as another subject veiled behind the visi- 
ble o6;0Ct without us, solicits the intelligible object hid, and yet 
fltruggling beneath the subject within us, and Lke a helping 
Lucius, bnngs it forth for us into distinct conscioiisuess and com- 
mon light. Who has not tried to get hold of some hall-remnm- 
bered name, mislaid as it were in the memory, and yet felt to be 
there ? And who has not experienced, bow at length it seems 
given to us, as if some other unpcrceived had been employed in 
the same search? And what are the objects last spoken of, 
which aie in the subject (t. e. the individual mind), yet not st^ 
jective, bnt of univeraal validity, no accidents of a particular mind 
resulting &om its individual structure, no, nor even of the/iKffMtn 
mind, as a particular class or rank of intelligencies, hut of im- 

finiDilcr of tlie acieDCe, unA the first who on prineipli sppli«d it to the tdiiu 
tn nature, m bis great oompeer Plato bad before 'done to the Ian* iaUA 
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perishable aubeUiaiice ; and though nol tAiwj-s («. e. ahapei 
outward space), yet equally independeut of the beholdur, and 
more than equally real — what, I aay. are those hut the wffme* of 
natuic '.' the ru/mina quasi r&v/itra, opposed by the wiwat ol thft 
Greek schooU to pluenomena, as the intelligible coireapouduuts or 
oonrelatives La the mind to the invifiible supporiere of llie ap- 
pearoiicoe iti the world of the Benses, the upholding powen that 
can not be seen, but the presence and actual being of which 
must be supposed — nay, u-ill be supposed, in defiance of eveiy at- 
tempt to the contrary by a crude materialisia, so alien from hu- 
manity, that there doee not exist a language on earth, in which 
it could be convoyed without a contradiction between the Bente, 
and the words employed to express it ! 

Is this a mere random flight in etymolopj', tmiliiig a bubble, 
and bringing back the film? I can not think -!■ .iiriiri-iiMi-Ij- 
of the attempt to fix and rcelore the true in:' ■ 1 : 

but, in this instance, I should regard it as neither unprofitable, 
nor devoid of rational interest, were it only that the knowledge 
and reception of the import here given, as the etymon, oi gmudne 
sense of the word, would save Christianity from the reproach i£ 
containing a doctrine so repugnant to the best feelinga of hniau- 
ity, as is inculcated in the following passage, among a hundrad 
others to the same piurpose, in earlier, and in more receot woili, 
sent forth by professed Christians, " Most of the men, who an 
now alive, or that have been living for many ages, are ivwt. 
Heathens, or Mahometans, strangers and cneraies to Ghiiit, la 
whose name alone wo can be saved. This oonaideratHii ia 
extremely sad, when we remember how great an evil it is, that 
so many miliums of sons and daughters are bom to enter tMla 
//« possession of devils to eternal ages." — Taylor's Holy Dyi^ 
p. 2S. Even Sir T. Brown, while his heart is evidently wi^luf 
with the dogma grounded on the trivial intcrpt^tation of tlw 
word, nevertheless receives it in this sense, and expieflsea mo* 
gloomy apprehensions "of the ends of those honeet wortliies and 
philoBophers," who died before the birth of our Saviour: "Uii 
hard," says he, "to place those souls in hell, whose -wMthf lina 
did teach ua virtue on earth. How strange to them will wn^ 
the history of Adam, when they shall eufler for him they nev* 
heard of." "Yel be coTic\\i,ieft b^ condemning the inwtleDce tf 
'wwon in daring to douXiV ot toirt.t'i'vwV ^iw •JOTa:^ "A ■&& dootiiM 
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or "to qaestion the justice of tha proceeding," ickich verity, he 
feuB, the wofu) lot of "these great examples of virtue must 

But here I must break off. 

Youra moat afiectiouately, 

S. T. COLERISOE. 



LETTER v.— To the Same. 

Ht dear D. — The philosophic poet, whom 1 quoted in my 
lut, may here and there have stretched his prerogative in a. war 
of ofieace on the general asKoeiatioiis of his contemporajiea. 
Here and there, though less than the least of what the BufToons 
of parody, and the Zanies of anonymous criticism, would have us 
beheve, he may be thought to betray a preference of mean or 
trivial instances for grand morals, a capriotoua predilection ibi 
incidents that contrast with the depth and novelty of the truths 
they ara to exemplify. But still to the principle, to the habit of 
tracing the presence of the high in the humble, the mysterious 
Dii Cabin, in the form of the dwarf Miner, with hammer and 
apade, and week-day apron, we must attribute Wordsworth's 
peculiar power, his leavening in^uence on the opinions, feelings, 
uid punuits of hie admirers, — most on the young of most promise 
and highest acquirements ; and that, while others are read with 
delight, his works are a religion. A cose still more iii point 
occurs to me, aod for the truth of which I dare pledge myself. 
The art of printing alone Becms to have been privileged with a 
Minerva] birth, to have risen in its zenith ; but next to this, per- 
haps, the rapid and almost instantaneous advancement of pottery 
iicHn the itate in which Ur. Wedgwood found the art, lo its 
demonstrably highest practicable perfection, is the most striking 
fkat in the history of modem improvements achieved by individual 
genius. In his early manhood, an obstinate and harassing com- 
plaint confined him to his room for more than two years ; and to 
this apparent calamity Mr. Wedgwood was wont to attribute his 
after unprecedented success. For a while, as was natural, the 
■ense of thus losing the prime and vigor of his life and faculties, 
preyed on his mind incessantly — aggravated, no doubt, by tba 
thought of what he should have be«n do\Q% xVn'Wax vq&.'Qkik 
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had ba not been thus wTeraly v»tMt. Than, iriut fas ritonld 
tike to take in hand : and lastly, irtiat it wai dedimUe to do, aad 
how Ui it migiit be done, till genenlixinf man and man, the 
tnind began to feed on the thoo^ta, which, at thrii fint ertdn- 
tion (in thnr larva state, may I tay ?), had preyed on the mind. 
We imagine the preienoe of what we desire in the vety act .of 
regretting its absence, nay, in order to regret it the more live- 
lily ; but while, with a strange wilfnlness, we are thnr engender- 
ing grief on grief, natore makes use of the product to cheat ns 
into comfort and exertion. The ptHitive shapings, though bat of 
the fancy, will sooner or later displace the mere knowledge of the 
negative. AJl activity is in itaelf pleasure ; and according to tha 
nature, powers, and previous halnts of the suflerer, the activity of 
the faocy will call the other faculties of the soul into action. The 
self-contemplative power becomes meditative, and the mind begins 
to play the geometrician with its own thoDghts — abstracting from 
them the accidental and individual, till a new and un&iling 
source of employment, the best and surest nepenthe of solitary 
pain, is opeoed out in the habit of seeking (he principle and ulti- 
mate aim in the most imperfect productions of art, in the least 
attractive products of nature ; of beholding the possible in the 
teal; of detecting the essential form in the intentional; above 
all, in the collation and constructive imagining of the outward 
shapes and material forces that shall best express the essential 
form, in its coincidence with the idea, or realize most adequately 
that power, which is one with its correspondent knowledge, as the 
revealing body with its indwelling soul. 

Another motive will present itself, and one that comes nearer 
home, and is of more general application, if we reflect on the 
habit here recommended, as a source of support and consolatiai 
in circumstances under which we might otherwise sink back on 
ourselves, and for want of colloquy with our thoughts, with the 
objects and presentations of the inner sense, lie listening to the 
fretful ticking of our sensations. A resource of costiess valoe 
has that man, who has brought himself to a habit of measuring 
the objects around him by their intended or possible ends, and 
the proportion in which this end is realized in each. It is the 
neglect of thus educating the senses, of thus disciplining, and, in 
the proper and piinutive teitas, of the word, informing the &noy, 
that distingQishes a.t &ibI ngblt. <i\i« TM&m tt».\jt» q^ viquK:) . 'EtwY 
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meehanio tool, the commonMt and moit indiBpensable implement* 
of agriculture, might remind one of the school-boy's Becond stage 
in metrical composition, in which his exercise is to cont&ia seitse, 
but he is allowed to eke out the scanning by the iDterposition. 
hmre and there, of an equal quantity of nonsense. And even in 
the existing height of national civilization, how many individuals 
may there not be found, for whose senses the non-essential so 
preponderates, that though they may have lived the greater part 
of their lives in the country, yet, with some eicepttons for the 
products of their own flower and kitchen garden, all the names in 
the Index to Witbering'a Botany, are superseded for them by the 
one name, a weed.' "It is only a weed.'" And if this indifier- 
ence stopt here, and this particular ignorance were regarded as 
the disease, it would be sickly to complain of it. But it is as a 
symptom that it excites regret — it is that, except only the pot- 
herbs of lucre, and the barren double-flowera of vanity, their own 
noblest faculties both of thought and action, are but weeds — in 
which, should sickness or misfortune wreck them on the desert 
island of their own mind, they would either not think of seeking, 
or be ignorant how to find, nourishment oi medicine. As it is 
good to be provided with work for rainy days. Winter industry is 
the best cheerer of winter gloom, and fire-side contrivances for 
sumnier use, bring summer sunshine and a genial inner- warmth, 
which the friendly hearth-blaze may conspire with, but can not 
bestow or compensate. 

A splenetic friend of mine, who was fond of outraging a truth 
by some whimsical hyperbole, in his way of expressing it, gravely 
gave it out as his opinion, that beauty and genius were but dis- 
eases of tll% consimiptive and scrofulous order. He would not 
carry it further; but yet, he must say, that he had observed that 
TBry good people, persons of unusual virtue and benevolence, were 
in general afflicted with weak and restless nerves 1 After yield- 
ing him the eipccted laugh for the oddity of the remark, 1 re- 
minded him, that if his position meant any thing, the convcr'i' 
must be true, and we ought to have Helens, Medicean Venuscs, 
Shakspeares, Raphaels, Howards, Clarksons, and Wilberforccs by 
thousands ; and the assemblies and pnmp-rooms at Bath, Har- 
rowgate, and Cheltenham, rival the conversazioni in the Elysian 
Fields. Since then, however, I have often recurred to the portion 
of truth, that lay at the bottom ot m^ fcewK* ommsk*.- \i.«»a. 

TOL. IV. T 
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From the ume cause, mimy a lonely patient listena to hia moans, 
till he fbrgeta tlie pain that occasioned them. The attention at- 
tenuates, as its Bphere contracts. But this it does even to a point, 
■where the person's own state of feeling, or any particular set of 
bodily sensations, are the direct object. The slender thread wind- 
ing in narrower and narrower circles round its source and centre, 
ends at length in a chrysalis, a donuitory within which the epin- 
' ner undresses himself in his sleep, soon to oome forth quite a nero 
creature. 

So it is in the slighter cases of suflering, where suspension is 
extinction, or followed by long intervals of ease. But where the 
unsubdued causes are ever on the watch to renew the pain, that 
thus forces our attention in upon ourselves, the some barrenness 
and monotony of the object that in minor grievances lulled the 
mind inta oblivion, now goads it into action by the restlwsness 
and natural impatience of vacancy. We can not perhaps divert 
the attention ; our feelings will still form the main subject of our 
thoughts. But something is already gained, if, instead of at- 
tending to OUT sensations, we begin to tkink of them. But in 
otder to this, wa must reflect on these thoughts — or the tame 
sameness will soon sink them down into mere feeling. And in 
order to sustain the act of reflection on our thoughts, we are 
obliged more and more to compare and generalize them, a process 
that to a eertain extent implies, and in a stiU greater degree ex- 
dtM and introduces the act and power of abstracting the thoughts 
ftnd images &om their original cause, and of reflecting on them 
with 1m* and less reference to the individual sufiering that had 
btten their first subject- The vis medicatrix of Nature is at 
work ibr tu in all our faculties and habits, the associate, repro- 
ductive, comparative, and combinatory. 

That this source of consolation and support may be equally in 
your power a* in mine, but that you may never have occasion to 
_/ed equally grateful for it, as I have, and do in body and estate, 
■I the tervent wish of 

Your affectionate 

S. T. COLKBISOB. 
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Select Ofai^tAn 

Prom the Book of the 

9me tSorUw, 

Tnudated fam the Ori- 
ginal Esoteric into the 
LwDgnage t^ the 
ficnbet Land: 
0<KnpriKnff the Batorie and Cuifi 
of HAXILIAir, agnominated 
Co8K£NCEPHii.i:is and a QTonain- 
©erraon of SATTRANE, the Ido- 

LOCLAST a very troe Novel 

founded on Acts, aptly divided 
and diversely digested into fgllCS, 
JUjljlB, Btntions (or Landing-places) 

JTIdOTS and Stories complete 

in Numeric, more or leas. 

Nota Bene. — By default of the decipherer, we are forced to 
leave the blank space before " Numeris" unfilled ; a part of the 
work, we fear, still remBiniiig in the C!!l1irepl)alic character, a 
sort of Saks-Sciupt, mneh used, we understand, by adepts in the 
occult sciences, as likewise for promiBsory notes. We should also 
apologize for the indiscretion of our author in his epiatolaTy preface 
(seduced by the wish of killing two birds with one stone), in shut- 
ting up vis d vis, as it were, so respectable and comprehensive 
(not to say synodical,) a personage as The Reader with Dick 
Proof corrector — of what press, we know not, unless, as we 
grievously suspect, he is in the employ of Messrs. Dash, Asterisk, 
Anon, and Company. Nor is this alt ; this impropriety being 
aggravated by sundry passages, exclusively relating and addressed 
to this Mr. Proof, which have on effect on the series of thoughts 
common to both the parties, not much unlike that, which a pa- 
renthesis or two of links, made of dandehon stems, might be aup- 

J>osed to produce in my IjotA. '^a.'^ot en lb. Sheriff's gold chain. 

In one flagrant inBtanc*. V\t\i ■«V\c\vV\ve ^tA ^-t«^[v^\&.'ODA 
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HSS. ccmdnded, we have, by Tutae of om editaiial pren^atiTo. 
degrmded the paiMige to the place and canditioiL of a Xote. Ed- 
itor . 

- Ho» viAtJiy will umit pity the caM of Akoau:s ud Piktbxxu. Uie 
poticnee of Gbtseld in ChvMcr. tbe 1111107- '^ trooblaotat idTeotarM of 
the [duntfic (pirtK^tiet) lovers in Cleopatra. Ouondn, ADOadia de OauL 
Sidnej, ind aueh like '. Yet all UuM are u mere Tomantjc a* Rabelais hi* 
Gangantoa. And yet with in nnmoTed apprehcoiioQ, can perose the rtrr 
ddoTDU* and bunenlaUe marderof Milcolcvb the FinU tbe cutting nff th« 
bead of good Ecco Aucns, the poisooing of FiaauucB the Third by lui 
owD queeo, lad tbe tbroat-cuttiag of King Fetbeuucbits by a fiddler '. hit, 
•ad moreover, even the martyrdom of old Qi'iZN Kn-AaiN iq Persia the 
■taUnng of Hou-y Fourth in France, the merilegiom poisoning; of Empelvr 
Henry Sereulh io Italy, the miserable death of Mxi-aicn^ tb^ Emperor, 
with a wife and five children, by wif keil Pbocas, — can read, I far. the«e uid 
tbe like btal paaugo, recorded by holy fathers and grace ohroiiicWrs. with 
leiB {Hty and compassion than the shalluw loves of Rumeo for liij Julie) in 
9iakspear« — bis deplorable tragedies, or shun the pitiful inuideringa of 
Lady Una in search of her stray Red-eriHs. in Master Spenser his quaint 
rbymes. Tea, the &n)ous doiTIg^ and grievous sufferings of our uTrn 
■OiHatal kings, may be fsa outrivolled in some men's minds br tlie harilship* 
of some Bkchanted iouamorato in Ariosto. l^u-isnius, or the tu'o Palmerina" 

Fooua'a Bittory of Iht Wickrd Phil and Citiupiratirt, <tc. 

Motto II. 

" ftay, why is it that people say that men are nut such SkiIs now-a-day* 
a* they were in the days of yore > I would fuin knoic, whether you would 
hav* n« nndcrstand by this same saying, u indeed you li>gical1y niay. that 
faniwrly men were foola, and in t'hia generation are grown Wise. How 
many aiid what disposilioDs made Ihem fools t How many, and what di*- 
pontioiM were wanting to make 'em wise t Why wero Ihiwe f.wls t How 
•honhl these be wise I Pray, Ww mme jou to know that m.-n were for- 
merly fool* I How did you fiud that they are now wise I Who niaile lb»m 
(boll I Who in Heaven's name made tbem wise I Who d'ye think are most, 
tboM that loved mankind foolish, or those that love it wise) How long has 
it been wiset How long otherwise) Whence proceeded the foregmng 
fcUjt Whence the following wisdom ) Why did the old folly end now and 
no later ) Why did the modern wisdom begin now and no sooner t What 
wer« we the worse for the former folly I What the better for the sucwed- 
ing wisdom! How should the ancient folly have oome to nothing) How 
•hould this same new wisdom be started up and established t Now answer 
HM, aa't please you." Fa««ci* lUaitAlB' Prt/ac* to hit Ff/lk Bi»i. 

« Which PortrrKy U requated to reprint at tha back of the litltpage, 
br the prewot, Quo' North, quo' Blackwood iipo' wiwauttt Col-wNwa, 
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Or the flundiy torts of vice, BJchud, th&t obtain in thia ttnfiil 
imM, one of the moit bonbleioine is advioe, and no less aa an- 
noyance to my fedingB, than a pan is to thine. " Lay youraDene 
fiirthet off'. '." Was evex bistoTian before affionted hj m> wHd a 
niggeatum ! If, indeed, the moods, measnTes, and erentB of the 
last nz yean, insolaiand continental, or the like of that, had been 
the title and snlgect-matter of the Trark ; and yon had then ad- 
Tiled the ttau^ of the scene to Siam and Borneo, or to Abya- 
nnia and the Isle of Onnns — ^there woold be somethinf to say tat 
it, verisimilitudims causa, or on the ground of lessening the im- 
probability of the narrative. But in the history of Maxilian ! — 
Why, the locality, man. ia an essential part of the d priori evi- 
dence of its truth I " * 

In a biographical work,* the properties of place are indisfien- 
sahle, Dick. To prove this, you need only change the scene in 
the History of Rob Roy from the precipiceH of Ben Lomond, and 
the glena and inlets of the Trossacs (the Trossacs worthy to have 
made a W. S. but that a W. S. is only of God's making, " nasci- 
turnon Jit") to Snow-hill, Breckneck Stairs, or Little Hell in 
Westminster — ^by going to which laat-named place, Dick, when 

we were at the school, you evaded the guilt of forswearing 

for telling of me to our master, after you had sworn that jou 

would go , if you did — well knowing where yon meant me 

to understand you, and where in honor you ought to have gone— 
but this may be mended in time. 

And lay the time further back I But why, Richard ? I 

pray thee tell me why ? TA« promt, you reply, is not tJie 
age of the supemaiural. WeU, and if I admit, that the age 
at present is so fully attached to the unnatural in taste, 
the pnetematural in life, and the contra-natural in philosophy, 
" In biograpbj, Thich, by (he W-, reminds me. of a rejoinder mada to 
me, nigh SO yeara ago, bj Parsons Ihe Bookseller, on my objecting t« sun- 
dry anecdotes in a MS. Life, that did more credit to the wit md inreotian 
of tba author, than to hit honesty and veracity. •' In a pro/eued biagnh 

P*y, Mr. /"."quothl, p\eaing\3,MiiwimCTi\ito*^\l».\!«»Jlt^-"Bicgrap*y, 

•w," iaterropted be, " acllograp^i^ ia -w^oH. I ■»««&." 
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as to hkYe little room left for the sapenutural — yat what is this 
to the pnipose ? 1 can not antedate the highly respectable per- 
sonage. Into whose company I have presumed to bring you — I 
may make the reader sleep, but I can not make him one of the 
Seven Sleepers, to awake at my request for the ilrst time since he 
fell into his long nap over the Golden Legend, or the Vision of 
Albeiio ! Ordoes the reader, thinkest thou, believe that witch 
and wizard, gnome, nymph, sylph, and salamander, did exist in 
those days ; but that, like the mammoth and megalhcrim, the 
race is extinct 1 Will be accept a» fossils, what he would reject 
as specimens fresh caught — herein diBering widely from the old 
woman, who, as the things were said to have happened so far 
off and so long ago, hoped in God's mercy, there was not a word 
of tmth in them ? Thou mayeet think this, Bichaid, but I will 
neither affiont the reader by attributing to him a liuth so depend- 
ent on dates, nor myself, whose history is a concave mirror, not a 
glass-case of mummies, stuSed skins of defimct monsters, and the 
anomalous accidents of nature. 

Thus, Richard, might 1 multiply thy objection, but that I detest 
the cui bono, when it is to be a substitute for the quid veri. Nor 
will I stop at present to discuss thy insinuation against the com- 
parative wisdom of the sires of our great-grandslres, though at 
some fiitnre time 1 would fain bear thy answers to the doubts and 
queriea in my second mott«, originaUy started by Uaster Rabelais, 
in that model of true and perpetual history, the Travels of Gara- 
gautua and his friends'. 

Without condescending to non-suit you by ibe fates in your 
indictment, 1 assert the peculiar fitness of this age, in which, by 
way of compromising the claims of memory and hope, the right* 
both of its senior and of its junior members, 1 comprise the inter- 
valfrom 1770 to 1870. 

An adventurous position, but for which the age, 1 trust, will 
be "my good masters" — the more so, that 1 must forego one 
main help towards establishing the chaiacteristic epithets right- 
fiilly appertaining to its emblazonment — namely, an expos& of its 
own notimts, rf its own morals and philosophy. But Truth, I 
remember, is nported to have already lost her front teeth (dentet 
incisores et preheiwiUs) by barking too close at the heels of the 
restive iaahion : a second blow might leave hei blind «a wqU. «a 
tootUea. Bmdm, awoid in ?«» <«, ■»iaV«\'?\«S.A »«> "m*^ 
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hslf tnut you. 1 mean, theiefon, to Mlow Peliudi't* exBm- 
ple, and eonfine my confidence on that pointi to » finr dear 
frioida and revend benefaeton, to whom I am in tha halat of 
(^wning out my inner man in th« world of Hpirita— a woiid whieb 
&a eyes of " llie profane mlgat" woold probably mistake for a 
gan«t floored and wainscoted with old bookf ; tattered {olios, to 
wit, and munve quartoe in no better plight. For the due nntri- 
ment, however, of aoom and Tanity — which are in &ct maeh the 
nine ; for contampt ia nothing but ^otiaia turned lour — for the 
nquiaite supply, I uy, of our aocisl wants (Reviews, Aneodotea 
of Living Authors, Table-talk, and such-like provender), it will 
•office if I hereby confes, that with rare exceptions theaa firiendi 
of mine were oil bom and brad before the birth of CommoB 
Sense by the obstetric skill of Ur, Locke, nay, prior to the first 
creation of intellectual Light in the person of Sir Isaac Newton 
— which latter event (we have Mr. Pope's positive aseurance of 
the fad) may aceount for its imiveraal anit equable diifusion at 
preseut, the Light not having had tiine lo collect itself into iwrfi- 
vidtial luminaries, the future suns, inwius. and slars of the tnun- 
dus iittrlligibilis. This, however, may be hoped for on or 
soon after the year 1?70, whieh, if my iiicnion- di*3 not fail me, 
is the date tipocah/plically dediiped by the Revert-iid G. S. Faber, 
for the commencement of the Milleiiiiinm. 

But though my prudential reserve on these points must sub- 
tract from my forces numerically, this does not abate oiv reliance 
on the Eufficiug Elrength of those thai remain. No ! with confi- 
dence and secular pride I affirm, there is no age you could sug- 
gest, the characteristic of which is not to be found in the pieaeul 
— that we are the quintessence of all past ages, rather than on 
age of our own. You recommend, you say, the Dark Ages ; and 

• The psMsge here alluded to, I should, aa «□ elcTaled »tr»in of tlo- 
queoce -warm from the heart of a great aad good nian, mmpare to anj [•*■ 
uge of equal Iwigth in Cieero. I liave uot the f.ilio edition of Petntreh'* 
works by me (by-the-bye, the worst printed book in respect of blnoder* I 
know o£ Dot ezeeptiag evea Anderson's British Poets) snd oan not therefor* 
give any particular refereoce. But il is my purpose lo offer you some re- 
marks aa the lalin Works of Petrarch, with a few selectioia, at a future 
opportuDity, It U pleasing to coolemplate in this illustrious man, at OUM 
ihe benefactor of his omi timB»,Mid the delieht of the aueceedii^, aixl 
vorking on Lis coutempntBi\c& tbogV \kd<^kv^'s V ^.^ra^ yntioD <j Us 
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that the present boasts to be the contrary. Indeed ? I appeal 
then to the oracle that pronounces Socrates the most enlightened 
of men, because he professed himself to be in the dark. The 
converse, and the necessary truth of the converse, are alike ob- 
vious : besides, as already hinted, in time all light must needs be 
in the dark, as having neither reflection nor absorption ; yet may, 
nevertheless, retain its prenomen without inconsistency, by a 
slight change in the last syllable, by a mere — for "c^" read 
"ing." For whatever scruples may arise as to its being an en- 
lightened age, there can be no doubt that it is an enlightening 
one— an era of enlighteners, from the Gas Light Company to the 
dazzling Uluminati in the Temple of Eeason — not forgetting the 
diflusers of light from the Penny-Tract-Pedlary, nor the number- 
leas writers of the small, but luminous works on arts, trades, and 
aci^noes, natural history, and astronomy, all for the use of chil- 
dren from three years old to seven, interwoven with their own 
little biographies and nursery journals, to the exclusion of Goody 
Two Shoes, as favoring superstition, by one party ; and of Jack 
the Giant-killer, as a suspicious parody on David and Goliah, by 

the other. 

Far, fer around, where'er my eyeballs stray. 
By Lucifer I 'tis all one milky-way I 

Or, as Propria Qua MarUnts, speaking (more prophetico, et pro- 
leptice) of the Irradiators of future (i. e. our) Times long ago ob- 
served, they are common, quite a common thing ! 

Sunt commune Parens, Authorque ; Infans, Adolescens ; 
Dux; Exlex ; bifrons; Bos, Fur, Sus atque Saoerdos. 

So far, at least, you will allow me to have made out my posi- 
tion. But if by a dark age you mean an age concerning which 
we are altogether in the dark ; and as, in applying this to our 
own, the Subject and Object, we and the age become identical 
and commutable terms ; I bid adieu to all reasoning by implica- 
tion, to all legerdemain of inferential logic, and at once bring no- 
torious facts to bear out my assertion. Could Hecate herself, 
churning the night-damps for an eye-salve, wish for an age more 
in the dark respecting its own character, than we have seen ex- 
emplified in our next-door neighbor, the Great Nation, when, on 
the bloodless altar of Gallic freedom, she took the oath of peace 
aad good-will to all mankind, and aL\i^wtedi ^caTin5is»N».\s^\.'^os^ 
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ofiMMiT Orinth«iQiUioiutiiro«glu«tt)uflaBtiiuat;^A0b»- 
lievedher? Or th&n m the two oomponMt pajrtiai in oar om 
illnrtrioiu i>le> tlie one of whran hsflad hm renikition u ** ft itit 
peodooa monnment of hanun viadoaoi sad hnnum h^ifiMM ;" 
and the other escalated on iti speedy orertluow by an act of 
bankiuptey, lo be brooght about or acoderated hj a apeciilatinn 
in aangnats, com, and FemTiaa baric ? Or than in the man i»- 
cent eonatitntional gennu of the Peninrola — 



Of Qillia IggiilmUoD — 

and " tangbt by othora' hanna," a Teiy wngallic Kcpeet for tbe 
moie ancient code, Tolg&rly called the Ten Commandmenta, left 
the lands aa it found them, content with excluding their owneia 
— owners of fonr parts out of five, at least, the church and no- 
bility — from all share in their representation ? Or when the 
same genius, the emblem and vicegerent of the present age in 
Spain, poising the old indigenous loyalty vnth the newly-imported 
state-crsfl, secured to the monarch the revenue of a caliph, with 
the power of a constable ? But Piedmont ! bat Naples — the 
Neapolitans I the age of patriotism, the firm, the disinterested— 
the age of good faith and hard fighting — of liberty or death ! — 
yea, and the age of newspapers and speeches in Britain, France, 
and Germany — the uncomtpted I mean (and the rest, you know, 
as mere sloughs, rather than a living and component part, need 
not be taken into the calculation) — were of the same opinion ! 
A dream for Momus to wake out of with laughing ! 

But enough 1 You are convinced on this point, — at least you 
Mtract your objection. And now what else ? Does my history 
require, in the way of correspondency, a. time of wonders, a 
revolutionary period? Does it demand a iinnilescrrpt age? 
Should it, above all (as I mj-self admit that it should), be laid in 
an age "without a name," and which, therefore, it will be char- 
ity in me to christen by the name of the Pdypm ? An age, 
where the inmost may be turned outside— and '■ Inside out and 
outside in," I at one time intended for the title of my history — 
where the very taik, inspired by the spirit of independence, shoot 
out heads of their own 1 IT^isaift, ^\.\\ \Voie times three, to 
Silis and Trembley. tVie IiTrt \i\t,\oT\<»p«.^V<!!n ol 'Cn*i '^•is;^^ 
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realm, for this beautiful emblem and natural sanction of the 
Sovereignty of the People I) All, all are to be found in the 
age we live in — whose attributes to enumerate would exhaust 
the epithets of an Orphic hymn, and beggar the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum I — All, all, and half besides — the feasibility of which I 
first learnt during the last war, at two public dinners severally 
given, one by Scottish, and the other by Irish patriots, where 
each assigned to their countr}Tmen three fourths of our whole 
naval and military success. In each case, a priori, the thing 
was possible, nay, probable ; as each meeting the assertion passed 
nem. con. though there were eye-witnesses, if not pars-maximists 
present — and both were so much in earnest, that I could not find 
it in my heart to disbelieve either. But this is a digression. Or 
it may be printed as a parenthesis. All close thinkers, you 
know, are apt to be parenthetic. 

One other point, and I conclude. You are a mighty man for 
parallel passages, Dick I a very ferret for hunting out the pedi- 
gree and true parentage of a thought, phrase, or image. So far 
from believing in equivocal generation, or giving credit to any 
idea as an Autochthon, i. e. as self-sprung out of the individual 
brain, or natale solum, whence (like Battersea Cabbages, Dur- 
ham mustard, Stilton cheese, &c.) it took its tnarket name, I verily 
suspect you of the heresy of the Prse-Adamites I Nay, I would 
lay a wager that the Thesis for your Doctor's Degree, should you 
ever descend from your correctorship of typical errata to that of 
misprints in the substance, would be : quod fontes sint nidlibi. 
In selMefence, therefore, by warrantaMe anticipation, — a preg- 
nant principle, Richard I by virtue of which (as you yourself 
urged at the time) the demagogues that threw open the election 
of the Mayor of Garrett, hitherto vested in the blackguards of 
Brentford exclusively, to the blackguards of the country at large, 
exposed us to an invasion from the aristocracies of Tunis and 
Algiers I N.B. Clarendon and the Cluarterly are of the same 
opinion — prospectively, I say, for informers, and informatively for 
the reader, I make known the following : 

Some ten or twelve years ago, as the Vassals of the Sim, t. e. 
the Bodies, count their time, being in the world of spirits, as 
above-mentioned, and in the Parnassian quarter, in literary chit- 
chat with Lucian, Aristophanes, Swift, Rabelais, and Molidre, 
over a glsM of green gooaeberry Vm-b ^!^<^ ^<^ ^^^KsNya^ ^S. *^>a 




lut^KUsed spirit, utiDlM t^ Freneli fniwx htnhtm Jmitni 
oontraband in the Bpiritual PanuauK>— I raftd them » »^ pr»- 
exutaa, or M ^ra Bay hare, nopy, <if Ma^ilMm. Whea ^ilio dMoli 
be itanding bdund my oh&ir, «iid peeping over my ■hoolder (I 
hftd a glimpee of hit bee when it wu too Iste, and I never Htw 
a more Cervantio me), but a ainrit from Thonght>Uud (North 
Oennany I ahould eay), who, it wemi, had taken a trip thithoi, 
during the fiirlongj) of a Magnetic critu, into whidi hie Iiam 

had been thrown by Nio, aenior, U.D.* and a Kemuriit 

■till in great praetioe, Wdl ! &era would have been no hmnn 
in thi*, tot in nioh oaaee it was w^ known, that the tpirit, oo iti 
letnrn to the body, used to forget all that had haj^tened to h dur- 
ing its absence, and became aa ignorant of all the wondrous thing* 
it had seen, said, heard and done, as Balaam's am. rffnotf sS 
Uroii B>ot iiajyi-tiif^ms. But QnluckUy, and only a few months 
before, Mr. Van Ghert (who, as privt/ counsellor to the King of 
the Netherlands, ought to have known better) had, by metaphy- 
sical skill, discovered the means of so soitening the wax tablet in 
the patient's cranium, that it not only received, but retained, the 
impression from the movements of the soul, during her trance, re- 
suggesting them to the patient sooner or later, sometimes as 
dreams, and sometimes as original fancies. Thus it chanced, 
that the great idea, and too many of the sub-ideas, of my idml 

work awoke, in the conBciouHness of this Prussian or Saxon, 

Frederic Miller is the name, he goes by soon after the return 

of the spirit to its old chamben in hie brain. Alas I my unfortu- 
nate intimacy with a certain well-known " Thief of "Time," fcr 
which my originality had sufiered on more than one former oc- 
casion, was part in fault I Bnt, be this as it may, so it chanced, 
however, that before I had put a single line on paper (my time 
being, indeed, occupied in determining which of ten or twelve 
pre-existents 1 should transcribe first) out came the sorreptitioui 
duplicate, with such changes in names, scene of action, thought, 
" See " Archiv dea tliisri«beQ Magnetismus," edited by Profresor Esehco- 
misycr and Co. I mentiOQpd ons of Dr. Nio's cases, with a few of Doctora 
Ki(«er'» and Nawe's, and of Mr. Van ahert'a, to Lemuel OuUiver ; but I 
found him etnujgely incredubus. Bt (be said) bad never seen an; thii^ 
L'ke it But what is that to the purpote ) What Joes my one nuui'a ex- 
perience go for, in proving a ne^tive at leaetl I could not even lean 
&oia him that be had «ver me^vrWa a vii^')L«\emii&V\ie.aT (ky-stooe, mi 
"• tr»TBl» front the voVanoaa ot 3a^\tat, <n^^'iaxn,\a»a«tfd^ 
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imftges, Bnd language, as the previons aasociatioiui, and local im- 
presBionB of the- unweeting plagiariit had clothed my ideas in. 
But what I take most to heart, it so nearly concerning the credit 
of Great Britain, is, that it came out in another country, and in 
high Dutch I I foresee what my anticipator's compatriots will say 
— that admitting the facts as here related, yet the AnselmuB is 
no mere transcript or vermon. but at the lowest a free imitation 
of the Maxilian : or rather that the English and German works 
are like two paintings by different masters fiom the same sketch, 
the credit of which sketch, secundum leges et cotauetudines mun- 
di eoTpusadaris, muHt be assigned to the said Frederic Miller by 
all incarnate spirits, held at this present time in their senses, and 
u long as they continue therein ; but which 1 ghall claim to my- 
•elf, if ever I get out of them. And bo farewell, dear Corrector ! 
fiir I mult now adjust myself to retire bowing, face or frontispiece, 
towards the keader. with the respect due to so impartial and 
patient an Arbit«T Iran the 

Adthok. 



It was cm a Whitsunday afUmoon — the clocks striking five, 
and while the last stroke was echoing in the now empty churchea 
— and just at the turnofoDe of the open streets in the outskirts of 
Dublin — that a young man, swinging himself round the cornet, 
ran iull butt on a basket of cakes and apples, which an old bar- 
iDW-wife was ofiering for sale ; and with such force, that the con- 
tents shot abroad, like the water-rays of a trundled mop, and im- 
ToAieA extempore — on the spur of the occasion, as wo say — a glo- 
rious scramble to the suburban youngsters, that were there making 
or marring this double holiday. But what words can deecrihe 
the desperate outburat, the blaze of sound, into which the beldam 
owner of the warea exploded ! or the " boil and bubble" of abuse 
and imprecation, with which the neighbor gossips, starting from 
their gingerbread and whiskey stands, and clustering round him, 
■stouoded the ears and senses of the illHStaired aggressor ! a 
tangle-knot of adders, with all its heads protruded towards him. 
would not have been more terrific. B«eling with sioi^naib «s6. 
Aame, with the look and Reature oS a (s>»\i,<ti».vVwBi»-«^*«^ 
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till it wu giddy-blind, i> now trying to ■k^itnK ha lnU««tUi 
pone, which the grinning Mold with ana MUbdt tnmtmnA tohar 
own pocket. At the tight of thii pBioeoffiaing.tiw awb opwJ 
sad made way for the young man, who initantly pannad hia 
conrae with u mnoh oeleiity ■■ the fhlnen of the street, and the 
dread of a aMoad mtah&p, wonld permit. The flaate of Iriifa 
wrath soon languishes and goes out, when it meets with no fuel 
ftota reaistanoe. The rule holds tme in general. Bat no role 
is of niuTeTsal application ; and it was far from being verified 
by tb« offended principal in this affray. Unappeased, or calling 
in her frny only to send it ont again condensed into hate, the im- 
placable beldam hobbled aAer the youth, determined that though 
she herself could not keep up with him, yet that her cnraea 
should, as long at least as her throat and lungs could supfdy 
powder for theii projection. Alternately pushing her limba oa- 
ward, and stopping not so much to pant as to gain dl fulcrum fiw 
a more vehement seream, she continued to pursue her victim with 
"vocal Bhafts," as Pindar has it, or <i; nfitoi iftnfria0iit i. e. 
spitting Are like a wet candle-wick, as Ariatophanea ! 

And well if this had been all — an intemperance, a gust of 
crazy cankered old age, not worth recording. But, alas I theae 
jets and flashes of execration no sooner reached the ears of the 
fugitive, but they became articulate sentences, the fragments, it 
seemed, of some old spell, or wicked witch-rhyme : — 

Ay 1 run, ran, run. 
Off floh, off boDe r 

"noa SstM'HSOD, 

Tlioa Devil's own I 
Into the glsu 

Pus 
The gUua ! the glssi, 
The crj-stid glui I 

Though there is reason to believe that this transformation of 
sound, like the burst of a bomb, did not take effect til] it had 
reached its final destination, the youth's own meatus auditoritu; 
and that for otherB, the scold's passionate outcry did not verbally 
difier from the usual outcries of a scold in a passion : yet then 
Wa* a something in the yell and throttle of the basket-woaian'i 
▼oice so horrific, thai the genstsl Xko^. -vbuih had spread round 
■* the youni^ marv'a expanw, waa sas^QaiSx&. Tda -^fuwn^tnk 




halted, u wonder-struok ; and when they moved on, there wu 
a general murmur of disgust and aversion. 

The student Uaxiliak — for he it was, and no other, who, fol- 
lowing his nose, without taking counsel of his eyes, had thns 
plunged into conflict with the old woman's wares — though he 
eonld attach no sense or meaning to the words he heard, felt 
himself, nevertheless, seized with involuntary terror, and quick- 
ened his steps, to get as soon aa possible out of the crowd, who 
were making their way to the plcasure*gardenB, the Vauxhall of 
the Irish metropolis, and whose looks and curiosity converged to- 
wards him. Hia anxious sig-zag, however, marked the desire 
of baste, rather than its attainment : and still as he pushed and 
winded through the press of the various gay parties, all in holi- 
day finery, he heard a whispering and murmuRDg. " The poor 
young man ! Out on the frantic old hag I" The ominous voice 
and the wicked looks which the beldam seemed to project, to- 
gether with the voice — and we are all, more or less, superstitious 
respecting holes — had given a sort of sentimental turn to this lu- 
dicrous incident. The females regarded the youth with increas- 
ing sympathy : and in his well-formed countenance (to which the 
expression of inward distress lent an additional interest), and his 
athletic growth, they found an apology, and, for the moment, a 
compensation, for the awkwardness of his gait, and the more 
than most unfashionable cut of his clothes. 

It can never be proved, that no one of the Seven Sleepers was 
a tailor by trade ; neither do I take on myself to demonstrate the 
affirmative. But this I will maintain, that a tailor, disenthralled 
from a trance of like duration, with confiiBed and fragmentary 
recollections of the fsahious at the time he fell asleep, blended 
with the images hastily abstracted from the dresses that passed 
before his eyes when ho fint reopened them, might, by dint of 
conjecture, have come as near to a modish suit, as the ambula- 
torj' artist had done, who made his circuit among the recesses 
of Macgillicuddy'i Reeks, and for whose drapery the person of 
our luckless student did at this present time peribrm th^ office 
of Layman.* A pepper-and-salt frock, that might be taken for 

• Tie jointed imsge, or «rtionl»t*d doU, ss larf[e, in soma ioslsnces, as a 
fuU-grown nun or woaun. which wtiats employ lor the amngeiaeDt and 
probation of the drapery sod sttitudee of the figure! in th«it ^•ialvoi^'^ 
rmlltd Zaymam. Ponaotlrr. PrevioDily Ut^^tva^iA "Oii* »s«^-^p»- 




I or luxicuv. 

m gnataMt, — but wfaethn (kicked m tkif ontpowk, WM opiB 

to conjectnra ; a black Mtiii wxiatoMti vitk daep aid wnpla 
flap*, limmed iritit nwe-oolor ombtnderf ; grMO phdt mbrU- 
olothoa, that on one limb finrmed a tight eampiOM oa tfaa kiM»- 
jcdnt, and on the othex battmed mid-my immd the oalf of a 
numty and •weU- pro portiiHted leg. Round hii neck a billed or 
Uoed collar with a libbm round it, niffidently alien indeed from 
the Boatome below, yet the only artiole in the inventory and BDin 
total of hia attire that hanmmized, or, aa out painters aay, waa 
in aome keajnug — ^with the javenile Uoma, and [mark, gentU 
Seader.' lamgatHgtoraiiem^ttj/Uanoaaveormon] — and 
azdent aimplioity of hia &ce ; or with the anbinn ringlets that 
tampered the lostre of his ample ftrehead ! like thoae fleeey 
oloudlels of amber, which no writer or lover of sonnets bnt must 
some time or other, in some sweet Midsummer liight's Dream 
of poetic or sentimental sky-gazing, have seen astray on the nl- 
ver brow of the celestial Dian ! Or as 1 myself, once on a time, 
in adell oflazy Sicily, down a stony side* of which a wild vine 
was creeping tortuous, saw the tendrils of the vine pencilling 
with deUcate shadows the brow of a projecting rock of purest 
Alabaster, that Itere gleamed through from behind the tendrils, 
and A«r« glittered as the interspace. 

Yes, gentle Header ! — the diction, similes, and metaphors of 

ticolara oT the itadcat'e loul-eniemblt,, I mm aoiiong to inform the reader. 
that having- IdoIerI eomevhst more beedfull; iato oij docuoiaitB, 1 more 
tboD Bu»p«t that the piece, ainoe it came from the bauda of the Sartor of 
Macgilli cuddy, had been most liceDliouBly interpoUlcd bj genii of mo«t 
nuBchievous propeoaitieB — the boni nocii of the Etruscan aod Somotbradan 
breed ; the " Robin Good Fellowa" of England ; the '■ fJood Nrighbora' of 
North Britain ; and the " Practical Jokers" of all plBce^ but of special fre- 
queopy in clubs, schools, and unirerBitiea. 

* The author aska credit fur his having, berc uid daenhere, resisted the 
temptation of Bubalituting"ieAoM'' for -o/tehith~ — the misuse of the said 
pronoun relative " whose," where the antwodent neither is. nor is meant to 
be represented as, persona] or even animal, he would brand, as one among 
the worst of those mimicries of poetic diction, by which imbecile writer* 
bney they elevate their prose — uould, but that, to hia vexstioo, he meets 
with it, of late, in the Cotnposilious of men that least of all need sueb arti- 
6cee, and who ought to watch over the purity and privileges of their mother 
tongue with all the jealonsy of high-prieeta act apart by nature for the poa- 
tiSemte. Poor aa onr language V», vn lei™n«\csi» Nui xnft^dioos significant 
of the fenricn. ti> ilHtrnv the t«^ St 
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tbs preoeding p&ngr&ph, are wmewhftt motley and heterogene. 
1 Bin myEelf Kware of it. But such was the impression it waa 
meant to leave. A harmony that neither existed in the original 
nor is to b« found in any portraituie thereof, presents itself in the 
exact coTieBpondence of the one to the other. Uy friend Panour- 
got, late of the Poultry Counter, but at present in the King's 
Bench, a descendant of the Rabelaisean Panurge, but with a trick 
of Friar John in his composition — acted on this principle. He 
sent an old coat to be dyed ; the dyer brought it home blue and 
black : he beat the dyer black and blue : and this, he justly ob- 
served, produced a harmony. Diicordia concon ! — the motto, 
gentle Reader I prefixed by the maEters of musical counterpoint, 
to the gnarled and quarrelsome notes which the potent fist of ihe 
Bayal Amazon, our English Queen Bess, boxed into love and good 
neighborhood on her own ^-irginals. Besides, I wished to leave 
your fancy a few seconds longer in the tiring-room. And here 
■he comes ! The whole figure of the student — She has dreaed 
the character to a hair. — You have it now complete before your 
mind's eye, as if she had caught A flying. 

And in fact, with something like the feeling of one flying in 
his sleep, the poor youth neither stopped nor stayed, till ho had 
reached and passed into the shade of the alley of trees that leads 
to the gmrdens — his original destination, as he sallied forth from 
his own unlighteome rooms. And scarcely, even now, did he 
venture to look up, ox around him. The eruption from the bas- 
ket, the air-dance of cskes and apples, continued still before his 
eye*. In the sounds of distant glee he heard but a vibration of 
the inhuman multitudinous horec-laugh (Atit^iBfo* yilaofia) at 
the street coiner. Yea, the restrained smile, or the merry glance 
of paosing or passing damsel, were but a dimmer reflection of 
the beldam's haggish grin. He was now at the entrance gate. 
Group after group, all in holiday attire, streamed forward. The 
mnaic of the wind instruments sounded from the gallery ; and 
loader and thicker came the din of the merry-makers from the 
walks, alcoves, and saloon. At the very edge of the rippling 
tide, 1 once saw a bag-net lying, and a poor fascinated haddock 
with its neb through one of the meshes : and once from the gar- 
rison at Valette, I witnessed a bark of Greece, a goodly Idriote, 
tall, and lustily manned ; its white ^^^TTH^g cotton sails all filUd. 
out with the breeze, and even now gtiiimg 'vn\n \X* igtwA. ■^fstft 




(i>0rt9 GratKh), fiaoed to ton abort tad bMt moMt ato Om 
■alien hvliar of qnuuituie. — TIipliT M^rilim ! the havaoB at 
plMonia luve (A«ir quuuLtine, and wtfti irith no loi »t«h» 
the plague of poTerty. The Prattiqite boftt hull, and when ii 
hiibiUofbealUi? lu the powMMi of the Cotwit. Then fint 
be leeoTsied hii thonghts ud aeoaem mffioientlj to remember 
that he had given away — to eompivhend and fc«l the whola 
weight of hia loM. And if a bitter oune <hi hii malignant stac 
gaTe a wildneM to the vexation, with which he looked npwmid, 

Lat n* not Uame lum : for iguiut ancli "^fm^"— 
^M bcartiMt itrif* of DMBbood ii amm proof 
Wa aaj Mad ew rtw ity and Ibrtitiida 
To oOar mniIi— bnt W omdTM been atra^ 
Btmi id tb« b«^t and hot of onr k««n wuhing. 
It might hsTe made onr heart-ttringa jar, like hial 

OUPUg. 

Hapless Maxilian ! hard wm the etruggle between the tean 
that were Bwelliug into hia eyes and the manly shune that would 
fain restrain them. Whitsunday was the high holiday lA the year 
fbi him, the family festival from which he had counted and chroni- 
cled his years from childhood npwanU. With this vinon befbie 
him, he had confined himself for the last four or five weeks to 
those feasts of hope and fancy, fiom which the guest is auie to 
rise with an improved appetite : and yet had put into his pune 
a larger proportion of his scanty allowance than was eonsistent 
with the humblest claims of the months ensuing. But the Whit- 
sunday, the alba dies, comes but once a-year — to keep it, to give 
it honor due, — he had pinched close, and worked hard. Yes, he 
was resolved to make much of himself, to indulge his geniiu, even 
to a bottle of claret, — a plate of French olives, — or should he meet, 
aa was not improbable, his friend, Hunahman, the Profeaaor of 
Languageft— t. e. a middle-aged German, who Uught French and 
Italian : excellent, moreover, in pork, hams, and sauiageB, though 
the aoti-judaic part of the concern, the pork shop, was oatensifaly 
managed by Mrs. Hunshman, and since her decease, by Hiss 
LuHBtia. his daughter — or should he fall in with the PrafbaMr, 
and the fair Luaatia, why then, a bowl of Arrack punch (it is the 
Jadi'es' favorite, he had heard the Profenor say, adding with a 
tmile, that the French. caUedi VX wnviTodictwMt^, — Yea, a. bowl of 
JNiach, a pipe— lua [n«a&, towvuavn «a& T&«.\jeiiMi!i ^— —-ft'ff* 




of the celelmted Jacob Behmen, had taught him to unok«, aud 
WAS teaching h'"" TheoBophy — cofiee, and a glass of luDukillen to 
erowB the golemnit]'. In this broken and pareathetic form did 
the bill of fare ferment in the anticipator's brain : and in the 
nme form, with some little interpolation, by way of gloss, for the 
Reader's inforraatioii, have we, sacrificing elegance of style to 
faith of History, delivered it. 

Haxilian was no ready accountant; but he had acted over the 
whole expenditure, had rehearsed it in detail, from the admission 
to tbe concluding shilling and pence thrown down with an un- 
counting air for the waiter. Voluptuous Youth ! 

But, ah I that fatal incursion on the apple-basket — all was 
lost ! The brimming cup had even touched his lips — it lelt its 
froth on them, when it was dashed down, untaat«d, from his 
hand. The music, the gay attires, the tripping step and friendly 
nod of woman, tbe volunteer service, the rewarding smile — per- 
haps, the permitted pressure of the hand felt warm and soft 
within the gloTe~~all shattered, as so many bubbles, by that one 
malignant shock '. In fits and irregular pu/ses of locomotion, hur- 
rying yet lingering, he forced himself alongside the gate, and with 
many a turn, heedless whither he went, if only be left the haunts 
and houses of men behind him, he reached at length the solitary 
banks of the streamlet that pours itself into the bay south of the 
Lifiey. Close by stood the rude and massy fragment of an incio- 
aure, or rather the angle where the walls met that had once pro- 
tected a now deserted garden, 

" And still where numy a garden-flower gitv wild." 

Here, beneath a bushy elder-tree, that had shot forth from the 
crumbling ruin, something higher than midway from tbe base, be 
foimd a. grassy couch, a sofa or ottoman of sods, overcrept with 
wild-sage and camomile. Of all his proposed enjoyments, one 
only remained, the present of his friend, itself almost a friend — a 
Meerschaum pipe whose high aud ample bole was filled and sur- 
motmted by tobacco of Lusatian growth, made more fragrant by 
folded leafits of spicy or balsamic plants. For a thing was dear 
to Uaxilian, not for what it was, but for that which it represented 
or recalled to him : and often, while his eye was passing, 

"O'er UD and d^«, thro' Oi.cniium>, g;>t^|w)w^■Il&'? 
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cuit — but it fell on the buttered side? When did I ever cry, 
Head ! but it fell tail ? Did I ever once ask, Even or odd, but I 
lost? And no wonder; for I was sure to hold the marbles so 
awkwardly, that the boy could count them between my fingers ! 
But this is to laugh at ! though in my life I could never descry 
much mirth in any laugh I ever set up at my own vexations, past 
or present. And that's another step-dame trick of Destiny ! My 
shames are all immortal ! I do believe. Nature stole me from 
my proper home, and made a blight of me, that I might not be 
owned again ! For I never get older. Shut my eyes, and I can 
find no more difierence between eighteen me and eig?U me, than 
between to-day and yesterday ! But I will not remember the 
miseries that dogged my earlier years, from the day I was first 
breeched ! (Nay, the casualties, tears, and disgraces of that day 
I never can forget.) Let them pass, however — school-tide and 
holiday-tide, school hours and play hours, griefs, blunders, and 
mischances. For all these I might pardon my persecuting 
Nemesis I Yea, I would have shaken hands with her, as forgiv- 
ingly as I did with that sworn familiar of hers, and Usher of the 
Black Rod, my old schoolmaster, who used to read his newspaper, 
when I was horsed, and flog me between the paragraphs ! I 
would forgive her, I say, if, like him, she would have taken leave 
of me at the School Gate. But now, vir et togatus, a seasoned 
academic — ^that now, that still, that evermore, I should be the 
whipping-stock of Destiny, the laughing-stock of Fortime." * * 
******* 

N.B. — Of the " Selection from Mr. Coleridge's Literary Cor- 
respondence" the author said in a note to the Aids to Refiection, 
"which, however, should any of my readers take the trouble of 
consulting, he must be content with such parts as he finds intelli- 
gible at the first perusal. For firom defects in the MS., and 
without any fault on the part of the Editor, too large a portion is 
80 printed that the man must be equally bold and fortunate in 
his conjectural readings who can make out any meaning at all." 
— S. C. 
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(a) p. 17. It now seepu clear U> me, th&t my Father here allades 
to a oonrae of lectoreB delivered in 1808, and I think it most probable 
. that, from eome momeDtat^ oonfnsioa of mind, be wrole "siiteon or 
HTeoteen," instead of " t«n or eleven ;" unless bia writiog v,ai wrou^W 
eopied. It does not appear that be lectured on Bhakspeare in 180J 
or 1603 ; bat in March, April, end Ha; of 1B08, and I doubt uul in 
Febrnary likewiae, he lectured on Poeby at the Bojal Inatitntkiii. 
Sahlegel'a lectures, the sabatance of which we dow have in the Dra- 
malargiteh* VorluunffeTi, were read at Vienna that same Spring; 
but they were not publtM^ed till ISOfl, and it is mentioned in an Ob- 
•erration prefixed topartof the work printed in 1811, that the portion 
respecting Shakspeare and the English Theatre was ren^ast after the 
oral delivery. 

(A) p. 18. Uy Father appears h> confonnd the date of poblicalion 
witli Uiat of delivery, when be a£Brms that Soblegel's Dramatio Lec- 
tures were not delitHred till two years after hii on the same sobjectsT 
bat tbe fact is, as has been mentioned in the last note, that those parts 
of Scbleget's Iham. VwUturtg. which contain the coincidences with 
my Father, in hie view of Bhakspeare, were not orally delivered at 
all— certainly not in the Spring of 1808, bnt added when tbe discourses 
were prepared for the press, at which time the part about Shakspeare 
was almost altogether re-written. 

Few aaditors of Hr, Ooleridge's earliest Shakaperian lectoraa prob- 
ably now sorviva. None of those who attended his lectares before 
April in 1608 have I been able to discover or commonicate with. 
Bnt I have found this record in llr. Payne OolUer's edition of Sbak- 
ipeare, vol. vii. p. IBS. " Coleridge, after vindioating himself ttcaa 
tbe Boousatjon that he had derived his ideas of Hamlet from Schlegel 
(and we beard him broach them some years before tbe Lectures Utbtr 
Dramatitehe Ewut vnd lAtteratur were pablished) tbns in a few sen- 
tences snms up the character of Hamlet. " In Hamlet," Sk. Intro- 
iuetion to Himitt. 
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(0) p. SS. It can lurdlj be aetxMarj to rMniiid anj attentire raadw, 
tbst my Father's decUrationa respecting independenoe of Sohlegvl re- 
late to bu Tiew of the characteristic merits of Sbakapean, and Is 
general priadples of critidBm, mtabliiJud and applUd bf kim m 1806^ 
sad itiU earlier in oonTeTsation, not to hu Leotoree of 1818, fragments 
of which are contused in this rolmne. I think, however, that whan 
in 1819 mj Father wrote the reoord prefixed to the Notes on Hamlet 
(see p. 144) he oonid hardly hare been aware bow many of the Ger- 
man cdtic's sentenoee he had repeated in those latter lectnres, bow 
many of hb illnstrations had intertwined themselvee with bis own 
thoDgbta, especially in one part of hie snbject — the Qreek Drama — 
by the time they were u> be delivered in 1818. Had he been folly 
oonadoDB of this, common caution wonld hare indooed him to ac- 
knowledge what be had obtained from a book wbiob was in the hands 
of so many readers in England. I take this opportnnity of giving 
notice tbst I shall make reference to Schlegel wherever I find thoughts 
or eipressions of ray FatheHB BnbBtantially the same as his, though 1 
am by no means sure, that in ell these passages tltere was a 1x>lTo^ving 
on tlie part of the former. Any one who haa composed for tlie press, 
Hnd I13.S niiiteil tvith ihis practice habits of accorale revision au<t an 
anxiety to avoid both the reality and tbe appearance of plagiarism, 
will bear witness to tbe fact, that coincidences, both in the form and 
manner of thonght, apteialhj in critiriam, arc of the eommoiiest oc- 
cnrrence. Several striking coincidences may ha fonnd between 
Schlegel in his Dramatic Lectures and Selielling's fiue disoonrje I'tbtr 
ier bitdaiden EuntU (On the Imaging Art*). For esjmiple, Schelling 
observes respecting the Niobe of ancient sculpture, that " the espres- 
sion is softened down by the very natnre of the seliject, since Sor- 
row, by transcending oil expression, annuls itself, and thus (hat Beauty 
which could not have been UftsomeJi/ preserved, is siived from injnrv 
by the commencing torpor."' Compare Ihis with Scliiej.'ers interest- 
ing criticism on the Niobe at the end of his third (now fifthl Lec- 
ture (vol. i. p. 90, 2d edit,). Dfr Schmtri aisldlt den iiherirdltfhfn 
Add der Zuge itm to wenigrr da enhifch dif plulzUeJu Anhiiufuit^i dtr 
Sehlage, der bedeuUndea F<ibrl gtmaiv. in Entarruag librnui/ehen 
tehcint. In proof of this also I would refer to Sohelling's remarks on 
the difference between the nature and range of Sculpture and of 
Painting (Phil. SeAri^fl. pp. 375-6), with those of Schlegel (vol. Hi. p. 
121), Lecture xii. (now xiii.) "Painting," saj-s Schelling, "repre- 
fenls not by corporeal things, but by light and color,— thro ugli an 
incorporeal, and, in some measure, spiritual medium." " Its peculiar 
charm," saj-s Schlegel of the same. '■ consUts in this, that it makes 
visible in corporeal objects what is least corporeal, namely, light and 
air." Read also Sehelling's parallel of the Ancient mode of thought 
Witl. the Plastic .Art, of the Modern with the Pictorial (Phil. *AWrf. 
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pp. &46-T) ; and compare with Schlegel, Lectnre i. {vol. i. p. 9) and 
lict. ii.— now end of L«ot. ivii. — (rol. ii. p. 173.) Read SeheUing 
on IcniUtioo of the Ancients, and on the Principle of Life as the 
tonrce of essential character in Art (Phil. Schri/l. pp. 34T-&-9), and 
compare with the doctrine of Bchlegel on the same points, L«ct. L 
(vol. i. pp. 6-T) — Leot. lii. (now uii.) toI. iii. p. 146. 

I make do doubt that these lilienessee, or rather KiiaauMet, of 
thought and laognage were matter of coincidence rather than adop- 
tion on the part of the latter pronmlgator, becange, althongh the Ora- 
tion was delivered at Uaoich, Oct. 12, 1807, half a year before 
Schlegel read his Lectures at Vienna, it was not published among the 
author's collected Philotophical TFrid'n^ till 1809. I can not help 
here eiprcssing my snrprise at the nnconscientions way in wlilch 
positive charges of dishonest plagiariiim are too often made and prop- 
agated. Not nnfrequently sach charges are brought forward on 
grounds which the accusers themselves have never pro[ierly exam- 
ined, and of tlie true nature of which they are abflolutely ignorant. 
Snch inaccnraoy in matters nearlj/ ewKeming tht ekaraetert of men 
indicates a want of truthfulness and consideration of what is doe to 
others, far more reprehensible than any case of simple plagiarism, 
ever so clearly established. 

GREEK DRAMA. 

This Essay certainly contains a great deal which is to be found in 
Scblegel's Dram. YorUmmyen. The borrowed parts were prol«bly 
taken from memory, for they seldom follow the order of composition 
in the original, and no one paragraph is wholly transferred from it. 
I must not omit, on this occasion, to acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr. Heath, formerly of Trinity Oolite, Cambridge, who, in a letter 
to the late editor of Coleridge's Remain*, dal«d April 36, 1838, pointed 
out, in a broad way, tlie parts of Scblegel's Lectures to which ha con- 
sidered Kr. C. to be indebted !n this composition. His references 
are to the tint edition, and for the sake of those who may poaseaa 
that and not the second, to which my notes refer, I give them here. 
Vol. i. pp. 14, 15, 89 ; 97, B8; 103-4; 370, 872-3 ; 829, 30, et seq. 
—332 ; 834, 6, 7, 8. 

(1) p. 23. For the following sentences to the end of the paragraph 
see Schlegel's vilh (now lith) Lect. vol. ii. pp. 16, 18, 2d edit. 

(2) p. 23. "The old comedy, however, is as independent and ori- 
ginal a kind of poetry .is tragedy ; it stands on the same elevation 
with it ; that is to say, it goes as far beyond a conditionate reality 
(b»dingU Wirkliehteit) into the domain of free-creating fancy." 
Tol. ii. p. 17. "The comic Poet transports his personages into an 
ideal element as trnly a* the tragic." TTontt. lb. p. SI. 
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(3) p. as. From " TngoAy u poeliT," to Uw end oC tlw ft 
paragr^ih, is free}; tnuul&ted from lb. pp. IT, IS, Ifl. 

(4) p. as. The rakder may oompve tbs hat two ^mfpaflm vUt 
lb. pp. IB, SO : from So timig ai«r to js Fr&ylMU wM. 

(5) p. 26. P&rts of the anbatanoe ci diis paragraph nuj be fiiDiid 
in Led. vij. (now ziL) pp. 69, 80, 61. The oommeodng Bentancca 
agree with Soblegel'a remarka in Leet tL (dow ziL) p. 98. — IH» aUe 
Komudit hat not dor otAenueAon Frvfhnl tugleith gabiihta, SiA. The 
obMrration diat the monJ law U the ground in tragedy, may be com- 
pared with Sohlegel'fl teaching in LeoL yiL (now ziii.) toI. iL p. 60. 
Iter hoeAtU tra^ueht Em»t, &a, : and in LeoL ix. (now xrii.) vol. ii. 
p. 1S6. ITir wA«A \i«T CUM nnw Btitimmims, &o. Bnt neither 
tlionght nor langoage is identical in the two paasagea. 

(6) p. 36. For great part of thia paiagttfih bm the aame (viith now 
ziiith) Lecture, pp. 61, 2, 8, 4. 

(7) p. 87. See Leot, iii. (now iv.) vol. i. p. 62, and p. 66. 
(B)p.28. "The Choms," says Schlegel, "is the idealized spectator:" 

ii. 80, Lect. iii. (now v.) Comparo also the next paragraph on tha 
Cboms in connection with unity of place with remarks od the same 
Bulged in Lect. ix. (now 2vii.) vol. ii. p. 165: and p. 168. 

(9) p. 28. See Lect. iii. (now iv.) vol. i. pp. 90, 91-3. 

(10) p. 29. lb. 67-8. 

(11) p. 29. "Eonssean," says Sclilegel in his first Lecture, -'recog- 
nized the eontrast ia Music, and showed that rliytlim and melody was 
the ruling principle of ancient, as banuony is of modern music. On 
the imaging arts (biUeadea f u'j>(«),'llemftcrlmys made this ingenious 
remark, that the old painters are perhaps too nmch of scnlptora, 
modem sculptors too roucli of painlers. This touches the very point 
with which ^vo are concerned : for, as I shall unfold more ftdly in the 
sequel, the spirit of collective ancient art and poetry is plastic, as that 
of the modem is picturesque." — Tr. vol. i. p. 9. On the same subject 
hear Schelling. '■ By this opposition not only may we eiplain the 
necessary predominance of Sculpture in Antiquity, of Painting in the 
modem world ; the former being thoroughly plastic in its mode of 
thought, whilst the latter makes oven the soul a passive organ of 
higher revelations ; bnt this also may be inferred, that it is not enough 
to aim at the plastic in form and representation, — the prime requisite 
b to Ihiith plastically, that b to say, in the manner of the ancients. 
Butifitisan injury to Art when Sculpture deviates into the sphere of 
painting, on the other band, the restrictions of panting to plastic con- 
ditions, and form iaa limitation arbitrarily imposed. For if the former, 
like gravity, operates on a single point, the latter, like light, may fill 
the whole world with its creations.— 7"™™;. Phil. Se/irijf. pp. 876-7. 

The reader may compare the first sentence of the Essay itith 
SchlogeJ, vol. ii. pp. 15-16, for a general reseroblanoe of thought. 




(d) p. SB. Tbis paragraph ma; be oomparod with Bchlogel, Loot, 
sii. (now zvii.} vol. iii. pp. IIS, 117; and p.il6:—E» haben unttr 
dem MeaiehmgttMtcht, Ac. though there ia no identity of expreiaion. 

(e) p. 86. Sohlegel observeB in hia xiith (ixiind) T>octnrc, " We 
can readilf admit that most dratnatio works of Engliah and Hpnniib 
poets are, according to the ancient senae, neither tragedie* nor ooino- 
dies; they are romantio entertaimnents — ehow-pieces {tchatupUU). 
—TraTul. TOL ui. p. 117. 

(/) P- SO- Sohleget's opinion on Btago-illasion, in ruriTonuu to 
the old doctrine of the nnity of time, ia to be fonnd in his iitli (iu>w 
xviith) Lecture : see eepeoially the paragraph CorneilUfiiuUl diets 
Begel, &c. vol. ii. pp. 162, 8, 4 : though there ia no perfect coinciduiioe 
with Mr. G.'b observations on the some snhjeot anywhere, and for the 
most part none &t nlL Compare also Schlegel's remarks an Ntago- 
ecenery and decorations in bis xiiith (now xxviith) Lecture, pp. 74-77. 

(g) p. 54. Host of the aobstance of the following paragrapli may 
be found in the following of ScUegel's xiith (now xxiind) Lecture. 
" To be formless then ia by no means permissible for work* of gaiiiiui ; 
but of this there u no danger. In order to moot the olijuction of 
fornilessDess, we have bat to noderstand properly ^ehat Furm u .- for 
this has been coRceived by most men, and partioalarly by tlioHu critics 
who insist above all things on Bsb'ict regularity, in a mechanical sense, 
and not as it onght to be, organically. Form is mechanical wlien it 
is impressed upon any piece of matter by an outward operation, as a 
mere accideotal ingredieot, without regard to the natare of the thing, 
as for example, when we give any fonn at pleasure to a soft mass, to 
bo retained after it has hardened. Organic form, on the contrary, is 
innate; it forms from within outward, and attains its determinate 
character together with the full development of the germ. Such 
forms are found in nature universally, wherever living powers are in 
action, from the crystallization of salts and minerals to pliints and 
flowers, and tVom these again up to the human conntenance. Even 
in fine art, as in tjie realm of thnt supreme artist, Nature, nil genuine 
forms are organical, that is to say, they are determined by the nature 
and quality of the work. In a word, the fonn is no other than a sig- 
iiilicant eiterior, the physiognomy of a thing, — when not defaced by 
ilisturbing accidents, a ^teoMng physiognomy, — which bears true wit- 
ness of iia hidden essence. — The fonns vary with Iho direction of the 
poetical sense." — Trarul. vol. iii. pp. 115-16. 

(A) p. 56. The doctrine of thia aection on Shskapeare'a judgmemt 
may be compared with that of Sdilegel laid down in Lect xlL Cnow 



4n NOTBS. 

XiU.) voL iii. pp. ]9*-80. Niich alt-tn ttitnmat tu vHMlen Ae. But 
8Qoh vas Mr. Coleridge's (loctrine before ho had read 3chl«gel's 
Dramatic Lectvra; and, as for aa 1 have oteerrcd, tliere U no Binu- 
laritj a( eipreasion. 

(i) p. QT. Tbe leading tlionght in this Bimile is the suma as in one 
of ScliIegKl'D in his first Lecture, bnt the expre^iou is different. 
" Kan; nt first sight brilliaiit appearanoca in the damun of tbe fine 
Arts, &C. resemble tbo gardens whieb little children k; out ; impaUenl 
to behold a creation of their litinds coiuplete on tbe instant, tliey 
break off twigs and flowers here and there, and plant them without 
more ado in the earth. At flretthe whole wears a goodly aspect; the 
childish gardener walks prondlj np and down among his showj 
Sower-bode, till all comes to a miserable coDclnsioD, when the rootlees 
plants hang down tlieir ivitlit-riiig Ii^aves and blossoms, anJ oulv drj 
stalks rtiuniii: wbilo tli,- ilrirk fL<rL-i whi'ivuij tljf ,liiiir<'inv of the 
artist was never beetowed, which rose np towards heaven before tbe 
memory of man, stands unsbattered, and fills the solitary beholder 
with rehgions awe." 

The same tboaght with its affecting images has been introdnoed by 
Mr. H. Taylor into his lay of Elena. 



CropplDff Ihfl wild a< 
And dlnn rull-ttlnw 
8be gilbered, vicl in 
DlBpoHcU jud ituck 
Whicb hid boea <m> 



) hnr firdsi^gTouiHl. 



0) P- 68. See Schelling's Oration, pp. 376-T : and Scblegel, Leet i. 
vol. i. p. 9, and Loot ii. (now ivii.) vol. ii. p. 179- 

(i) p. S3. " The Pantheon differs not more [h>m Westminster Ab- 
bey or the Chnrch of St. Stephen at Vienna, than the strnctnre of a 
tragedy of Sophocles from that of a stage piece of Shokspeare." — 
Trantl. Lect. i. vol. i. p. 10. 

(0 p. B9- lb. p. 9. Sao note 11 to Essay on the QrtA Drama. 

(m) p. 69. " We ranst conoeive it (the Ohoras) as the personified 

reflection on the action which is going on, Ac. This is tibe gener«l 

L poetical import, which is no way affected by the fact, that tbe Chomg 

P had a logical origin in the feaate of Bacchus, and ever retained u&eng 




tile Greeks a Bpedally local BignificatioD." — Trantl. L*ct. iii. {now t.) 
vol. i. p. 79. 

" It was intelli gently remarked b; the 8ophi«t Oorgias, that Man 
had inspired this last-named great drama (The Setm before TAebet) 
instead of Bacchus; for Bacchns, not Apollo, wan the tatelary deity 
of Iragic poots, whit^h at first night seems otrange ; bnt we ninut bear 
ill miod, that the former was not the god of wine aod Joy alone, liut 
of the higher inspirations." — Tran4l. I.ect. iv. (now vi.) vol. i, p. 9fl. 

(n) p. flO. Schlagel makes a remark Id sabstaDce the same as thia, 
Lect. iv. (now vi.) vol. :. p. 98 : and again in Lect. ii. (now xvii.) voL 

ii. pp. 165, 6. Femer lagta zaucKen, dc. 

(o) p. 61. Wat derlhifl einet todiichea FriihltTif* berauiehendet, 
der Gaang der NaehtigaU tthiuachtiga, da* ertte Au/bltihm drr Roie 
teolliatiga hat, dot athmet aue dittrn Oedieht. All that is intoilca- 
ting in the fragrance of a southeni epriag, all that la paasionale in the 
soDg of the nightingale, all that is lainrioos in the new-hlowo ruse, — 
all alilat breathe from this poem. — Traiul. 

Dot Sametle wid doe Seriate., Litbe und Bait, Ac. &c. " Whatever 
is sweetest and bitterest; Love and Hatred; glad festivities and 
gloomy restntmenta; tender embraces and vaolto of the dead ; fulneaa 
of life and self-destruction ; here Btand in thick array side by side ; 
and in the harmoniona miracle all these oppositea are so molten 
into the onity of a compound impression, that the echo which the 
whole leaves npoii the mind is likessingle bnt endless sigh." — Tranil. 
Lect. Iii. (now ixv.) vol. iii. p, 207. 

{p) p. TG. " Id the zephyr-like Ariel the image of the air can not 

fail to be perceived ; bis very name eipreasea it, as on the other band, 
Caliban signifies the hard earthly element." Trantl. Lect. iii. (now 
xxir.) vol. iii. p. 200. Schlegol's criticisms on The Tempat and on 
Tlic Midtummer NighCi Dream are especially genial and eloquent. 
The light rich works of fancy seem to have delighted him more, and 
are. perhaps, in general, more adeqoately characteriied in his book, 
than those which contain more for the understanding. His view of 
Slinkspeare, however, oo the whole is most discriminating — and cii' 
hnnoea oar surprise at his partial injostice to Ben Jonson and Moli^i'e. 
whose faults he has noted acutely, bnt whoso redeeming merit.s hi' 
does not teem to hare bebeld with an eye of equally finediscemmeni. 

(j) p. 98. Mr. Collier thinks it very poaaible that the Tisions were 
parts of an older play. On the passage in Act i. ec. 6, he has thia 
note. " The numbered beach" mngt be taken, as Johnson obaervea, 
for the numarMU beach ; and " twinned atottes" of the preceding line 



refera to the likene*, m of twins, batweea tli« Moaat on the bwob. 
Coleridge would rwni with Fwmer " naitiered" for "nninbered;" 
bat, if anj change were reqnired, we aboold be inoUiied to prefer that 
of Tiieobuld, " Tb' unnumbered beaob." It wems to be intended to 
bring the multitude of similur stones on the boacb into compartBon 
with th» multitude of HUtilar stars in tbe sJcj, and this uit«rpret(Ltioa 
l>TiD((s out " tlie ricb crop of »ea and Innd" into dear intenigibilitj. 
But is it meant that men's ejes can ilbtiognisb Ibe atora abore from 
the etooee below, or tlie star* one from another and the stones like- 
wiae, tboagli both are so unmerone and so mucb alike ? Tbo grammar 
and cbDiitraotion seem to n^qnire the former sense, and jet the latt«*' 
seems the beat. 
Thft paasge of Act i. sc. 1, in Ruigbl's edition stands tbos: 



And is explained thus in a note : " As we have punotoated the p>b- 
eage, we Uiink it presents no difficulty, Blood is need b; Shakapaare 
for natural disposition, as in All's Well tbat ends Well — 



Xtie meaning of the passage then is — Yon do not meet a man bnt 
frowns : oar bloods do not more obey tbe heavens than our oomtiei* 
still seem as tbe king seems. As is afterwards expressed — 



In Pisanio's speech (Act i. sc. 4) this edition has " Am qye or ear." I 
woold that mj fiither could hare seen Mr. Knight's Shahpeare, with 
its interesting illustrations, and its refined and genial criticism. 

(r) 104. Mr. Pajne Collier remarks on " path" in the present pas- 
sage: "This verb was in use for lealk by Drayton, one of the beet 
writers of his time. All the old editions concur in ' path.' " 

(i) p. 115. Schlegel says of Juliet in the CharalterUtilm vnd 
Kritikai^ "how thereupon her imo^nation falls into an iiproar, — so 

, many terrors bewilder the tender brain of the niniden, — and she 
ilrinks o£f tbo cup in the tnmult, to drain which with composure 
would have evinced a toQ masculine resolvednesa," p. 300. This is 
the only positive coincidence between my father's criticism on Romeo 
and Juliet with Schlegel's eloquent essay on the same play; but it ia 
interesting to compare the two, especially when they speak of the 

k i^mll; bonds that form the groundwork of the tale, of Borneo's first 




SOTK*. MA 

>»«, mdS of Hvnitin. "ni.*** (wuagM .if H,i|i1tyi>|'> .4<n,,w. *,« m 

lillllC TBTtlf : TfTT *p)tTViprilllt>tT I ltl>ni|ill>l> lllil lN>|l|iHl<'i||'ilt>>n , , m 

^nteiK** -whli ii, Tho ii'jiivtatitr tniiM hiiw ■.•on iin iiiitl»i»l>< iiii„,,.ii 
io (rffrto know whM nn iiwii|x>iiiWfl i>li»(«.'li> It i* i.i it,. ,„,^,,„ , , 
•.hfloTtn.. Thf Miimiwiiy, or ilio tiiH.i.-i* lt«> .«il i, .,, 

frLfT? ran not iii««( willioiif t'.inlmiili IMllInu liii" ft .|>i..... i f' 

mt^'V love to Itosttljiii) iiinkiw ii|i lli>> iii1h>i IihIi i>i iI •|,>«ii, >ii 

TLi<-L^ been to nittny n ■riiiiiMhiit 1i1.<.>l>, nn.l iixiiirh i..|, .i,.i \> \„ 
hba]i^ntk>ii ol' tW |>tn.>. T« nin II ii|i|i>>iti« iii.1i<i|iii)-ni-li . ii i iir-, 
tLe overture lu tlii> iiiiiKii'iil m'.|iii'ii<'i> ni iuimiiiti<>, iiliMi nil t>iii',.iit 

tliems«lve9 out of tlml llr-l nl I<«iii<»i liolinl.l'- .Itill.i I mi..iI1i 

tAken. thoo^li not in nv|HH'[ i>l lli« ifllmi, inoil It^ >'.l...l. ,i<,i.in 
rarelv rwtd ou tlio loiiilur KiilliiiatuBiii wltl.'lt li linnilti- I >l>. |,i..> 

would b« im]icrrucl If it illil txii • Inlii iMililii llx.ll iIim .1 . ..i |,u 

passion. But uiiKlit wii (o ««■ liliii hi llmi In n •iiHi.> iil 1i»ml'...M.. > 

How b hU tirHt H|i|ii>nrHiii'ii i'tiilii>r| ilnoiiuji ilii«, ilmi^ ,.| \- ,, 

moved from tliu ciri'iiiiiiliiiui'B nl >nl.l Iti'rtlUt, l<i> 'tnll-. .,i. il >i 

secrstcdgroimiLiiI' Vwyt 'I'Iki Iciirli-i' •■i<ll>'llii<l>"il lil^ |, I.i. 

restless iiitiinK", IiIh <l<.|i<riiilii<i>l iii»liii(i'li»lv. Ii>« liiiinil.MJ \k.\s I>,i> 

for loneliUi.'Ni, iH'vry lliltiK )i> lilm hiiiimiimii-.- llm • li>k« •! , <i> 'in.l lli> 
victim of Lovp. lli>i yuuili 1° llku n lliiiii'li>ii<i|i <lii| 1h"|'iliir>. ">i'ii 
snltry nir muTonmlH Hie l»vi<11iol,iii>'iil M>|ii|<lii><)m ll..ii.i.- >>li.<il lil-t 
quick clmnfTO of mind doiiHro liliii <ir<i,viii|i>iltiv ? or ito «•' m.i •i>|tiiri 
from the iiwtantaui^oiut VHti<|uli>limt'i)l. nl liln lli'«l Itii'lliniilnii. ulilili in 
the t>eginiiiiift a|>|>etirt<il no olnmK, Ihc »iiilil|ii>l<>ii>'<i •>■ IIk' inii Itn 
pression r pp. 2W, 3tl0, 2D1. On the Hiieli-Iil fftid oriliu lu<i Iii>i»i4, 
Schlegvl remtirkH h) rrllMxInK <h« i'»iiHn'11ti|t |<iiiil<iii nl iln' plni, 

"Nny more: the recotirilliilion of tin- 1 U uf III" r.imlll.'« ■■i.-i ih" 

dead bodies of tlirir olil]dn>n, lli(> only <lh<|i nf Imlm |i>l1 lui- ili.< iurn 
heart, is not jiofHililu (<xci>[it lliroiiKli llii>lr Ih'Iiiu liiliiiii»"l no in ili>' 
course of evenlJi. The iinhniipim-M of thi> lovrm !■ ilni.. in.i »li.>|1i 
in vain; sprung ont of the hatreil, with wliloh lliti plow lii-uln*, It 
turns, in the cycle of evcnti<, hnck lownnU ila ninircti ami attiiw It np 
forever. 

Mriu'iti". 

" As it may be said of the whole piive, tliiil II. la nno iirfHit nnlli1»<- 
sis, wherein love and haired, wlinl. I« "wpvimt nml whai In liltlPrMt 
Sec. &c. are closely intertninKlf<1. «> ilkewiiw Ilin Jiirmid levlly of 
Mercutio ia asRociated with, and nppoiied to, the meUni-lioly erilhn- 
siasni of Romeo. Mercutio'n wit id not the nild oirHpritiK of Inlt'llen- 
tiul effort, hat flows spontaneously out of lils inMWWTil vivat'ily of 
temper. That same rich meamre of fancy, which, In Honieo, Joliwd 



with de«p feelmg, engeaders uii indinaUoii to romanoe, in Iferootio, 
amid lie inflaenoeB of a denr lipad. tsk«4 » tum tgwsrd pleasQK, In 
both the Ter; highest point of life's fulneu is visible ; in both appears 
also the Bwifl transiency of wliatevt'r is most esqaisit^. the perishable 
nature of all bloseoms, over which the whole drama is ooe lender 
fltrain of lameotalion. Uercutio, aa well as Romeo, is doomed tn 
earlj death. lie deals with his life aa with a aparlding wine^ which 
men drink off hastily ere ite lirelj spirit evaporates." 

I ADD TBU ObAKADTEB OP PA&IB. 

" The well-meaning bridegroom, who thinks that ho has loved Jnliet 
right tenderij, mnst do something ont of the common way : bis sen- 
Hibiti^ ventnres oat of ite every-day circle, thongb fearftlly, even to 
the very borders of the romanHo. And jet how far different are hia 
death-rit«a from those of the Beloved ! Hoiv quietly he scatters his 
flowers! lioncp 1 tan not sik, - Wiis it ii>?fv-i.=:ir_v, lliat li.i^ honc-^t 
eoQl too should besAcrificedl Must Koraeo a second time shed blood 
against bis Trill? Paris belongs to those persons whom we commend 
in life, bnt do not immoderately lament in death ; at his last moments 
he interests as especially by the request to be laid in Juliet's grave. 
Here Romeo's generosity breaks forth, like a flash of light from dark- 
some clonds, when be titt«rs the last words of blessing over one tbat 
lias become his brother by misfortnne." 

(Q p. 183. "In the progress of the action this piece (3faeJ*(A) is 
qoite the reverse of Hamlet; it strides forward with astounding ra- 
pidity from the first catastrophe (for so may Douoan'a mnrder be 
named) to the last, 'Thought and done!' is the general motto, for, 
as Uaobeth says : — 



Lect il. (now xxv.) vol. iv. pp. 9, 10. " If Romeo and Juliet shinw 
in the colors of the dawn, but a dawn whose purple clonds already 
announce the thunder of a sultry day, Othello, on the other band, is 
ft picture with strong shadows: one msy name it a tragical Rem- 
brandt." Loct. xii. (now uv.) vol. iii. p. 208. 

(u) p. 186. "It is wonderful," says Weber, " to find Mr. Steevens 
join with the last editors of Beaumont and Fletcher in accusing tliem 
of having sneered at Shokspeare, when they assumed the very inno- 
oent and common privilege of parody." The passages in which their 
great master is sportively imitated are in the mock heroical vein,* and 
B RubM:— T«< 



Kn^ 




Korxs. iff 

OB my Father hu himielf elsewhere obacrved, " to ptrmlj In nrit tn Mt' 
iriie." Whj ehonld it be tliongJit tliit B. Mil P. inMrtt U. 'Ixtriwrt rriim 
tbe great man by snch mirnicrii*, any more than bi illajisrHufi M|mi)«>r, 
whose Jbery $U4!en is so freely parodied Id TA* Knight oft/ir /farii- 
ing Putlet I ironld not artte againnt this notion how littln i-Mnnn tlia 
yoDDger dramatistA had, in their day, V> envy Hhaki|Miiro ; 'ir tliNL 
they appear to bare been amiable and kindly penumt, Innsnw- thn 
haman heart has many folds and winding*, and the linaru i>r riii<ii 
that lived three hnndred years ago are not easily )i«rnsnil Ikrouijlunii ; 
hot it seems to me, that the passage* themselves refute thir clinrKn i>f 
malicioos intention. Would the gall of enmity and imis'iu nf autj 
have thus been ponred forth in the form of festive Uiirmnwln aiid nirn- 
pnnch? can we imagiDe that it wonid have been ex\in\fA iii n ■filrlL 
of inoocaoDS fun and jollity? There is always soinellririu iii'|iiniit In 
tile allasioQ to well-known impressive tragic jHuisagini hi thri rnlilut of 
comedy. Shakspeare himself pats nn eiprosalon 'if Mnrl'iwii'n into 
the month of FisUil in mimicry of 




" Ttali Mlow, mU Ui Wiw 
Hon Ihu Uh long nlu of ■ Ibooisnil CDiUd." 
Mi OnUcwi, itcl 111. K.*,\t (Fhu TlwobsM alls tfirl on Hnrt lU fVUi 
I.— Wab*ru~lBiiuaniliwro<l>." In TAc WmVi iViir, Act ir.H.14, "IM't 
■ pteeH' bis bMB hU to t« [Mbii; ■ niw U H^tiiii : uMl Potniehki'i dadsrs- 

"aomaUilivnido; bul irbU It U Cknav hS." Ad II. k. 4. 
■r ; s tugtHLlon iilileb Mr. D7» rebMi bj " Honaan** ; then li mon oT khd- 
ui ' aoew' In Ibtas ncollscUoiii of ShKbpMni.'' Baaldai Uxas tbun a»T b* 

i <if ihs editor! Heoi to undenund : Mr. Dree IklDk* Ihil SlMien hu nol bit 
>g bj mj or hli (wii]Hlun(. Hlggeo wind! up ■ flrst|«l°8> »nUDft •pweh 
onli ' Uio (piril of BDLlom 1> groan boUomlMi.' He bH JgM dacUml Uuil b« 

In Engluxl. Purhipi liiwnlom hU word! meiia onl; Ih 



fTi^d*. Mi«onroni»i*ioolb*ibionlilrrflbe«oppuilllon,Ili«tioelinnB. 
Hni t-ir Hrloui Hrcum : bat M te wsi Uw nolloD onlnl, Ibil Used axB 
a or Ophfllm'i auaropbe to Bsill'i ipMA U lb» sod of Aet lU. oT T»« 



— ft]iaapwodiMlbTiiumj<tf onrew^dauMlirtw gti> n i*P t rf 
TambttrlMM hkd been tlie leaser pUy-wiiglit, Utd tLa aatiwr of Bbb; 
IV. the graater, oommentaton would paiafa lura CTfhlmwt, "WhM 
as enriou iU-wnditaoned elavo wu thtt Shakspeare to «*mp at tin 
dirine Harlowe t" 

(e) p. 144. Sir E. Davy nude hij great disooTery, the deoompod- 
ticKi of the fixed alkalies and detectioD of their roeUllio baMB, in Oo- 
toberofl807. InMoroh, 180B, Hr. 0. waain themidatof thatooone 
of Leotoree to which, in m; belief^ he refers in thia record, sa appear* 
from a letter of Sir Hnmpbre; Davy to Mr. Poole of Nether Stowey, 
pnbliahed in the life of that dietitigaiahed philosopher by Dr. Paria, 
vol L p. 824. It aeems to have been munly throogh Davy'a adrioe 
' and interreution, that my father waa indnoed to give thia mkuw of 
Lectnree. In Angaat, 1B07, he wrot« thus tu Mr. Pools ; " If Cole- 
ridge ia atdll with you, be kind enough to let liim know, that I wrote 
nearly a week ago two letters aboat Lectcrea, &c, &c. The Hanagers 
of the Royal Institution are very anxiotia to engage him ; and I think 
he might be of material service to the public aud benefit Co his own 
mind, to Bay nothing of the benefit his puree might oiso receive. In 
the present condition of society his opinions in matters of twte, litera- 
ture and metaphysics, must have a healthy influence; and nnlesa he 
BOon becomes an actual member of the living world, he mnst espeot 
to be hereafter brought to judgment for hiding his light." — Vol. i. 
p. 2S2. 

These feelings of affectionate interest were reciprocated by my 
father, who followed Sir Humphry's brilliant career in a triumphant 
and gratolant spirit. " I rejoice," said he, in a letter to Mr. Purkia. 
" in Davy's progress. There arc three suns recorded in Scripture :— 
Joshua's tiiat stood still; Hezekiab's thai went backward; and David's 
that went forth and hastened on hi^ course, like fl bridegroom fporo 
his chamber. May our friend's prove the latter ! It is a melancholy 
thing to see a man like the son in the close of the I^pland summer, 
meridional in his horizon ; or like wheat in a rainy season, that aboota 
up well in the atalk bnt does not tern. As I have hoped, and do 
hope more proudly of Davy than of any other man, &c., my disap- 
pointment would be proportionally severe." 

Dr. Paris tella the following anecdote in proof of " the fascinations 
of Davy's style." "A person having observed the constancy with 
which Mr. Coleridge attended these lectares, waa induced to ofik the 
poet, what attractions he could find in a study so anconneclcd with 
hia known parauita. ' I attend Davy's lectures,' he said, ' to increaae 
my atock of meUphors.' '"• I donbt not the cliarma of Sir Hamphry'a 
I •^le or my father's delight in itr— a poetical tnm of thought and teto- 
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9, olMervM tfaat tiie oatsstrophe is ao cuotrived as 
Ifilmeot of (icatinj rather IbaD the resalt of liuinan acts, 
mininon saw, "MaD proposes bnt God dis- 
jatory Are Kanda forth its spirit to demand vengeance, 
spuing cirenmataneee incite to vengeance, bat in 
^powers of the earth nor powers under the earth are 
"■ it work which it is reserved for Fate to accomplish. 
IT arrives. The wicked man falk with the good. One 
n down and another springs np to sncceed it."* 
U the Butliur of the essaj before qaoied, " oa his wont 
h esqnisite transparency of thought and word all that 
f, passionless, compreiiensivc gaze, as he looks on 
tt; Coleridge, in hu way, couteui|>[ates his subject 
I the result shows the snperiority of hia method. "t 
d that the criticism on Ilamlet, in WUAtlai MeUUr 
eihiliits the genins of Goethe than illustrates 
r bribthes llie spirit of hia wide-sonled drama. 
■> imngiiiod a Werter and a Mignon to suppose the 
It to be ill Is: — "a great deed imposed on a soul not 
i such enterprise: as if an oak-tree were 
]St should have received none bnt exqni.'.ite 
hv roots eitsnd and the vessel is shivered 
bller U.'ii the plot which he bo calmly proposes 
>f onr immortal bardl^a neat compact single 
J the eyes of spectators within dne eoiapftss 
r ii II nji nations abroad into all the ends ot the 
" e Emhildujufthraft in der ganxen 
^. ._ raa a plot indeed to deligl't a Serio, 
^eatra, and flatterer of little narrow-tboagbtet 
ro.hi)he'B leave we *ill keep '■ the troubles ii 
feltL vcong Fortinbnis, the embassy to the ol 
, frt. r,> Wittenberg, the journey of Laertes t 
"f Hwrtlet to England.'- r* can not d.spenj 
•* .. ,i,in loose threads which run tbroupU ti 
„nl,l. Such remarks to the w*"^'"}*^*!!.- 
^ :" ,.ar as over bold as his on ^l-^^" 
W^ riu'r of them. Schlegel's cntiquo on x 
\ . ^TttKi Lectnre. "The general 



, s-trth) Lectnre. "Thegent.-- 

^ [hat a reflectiveness which purs" 



all 









^ 



4S0 NOTES. 

QRiit to Us orer-wronght gensibilities, bb tbe Idlliitg ■with bU own 
hand bis imcle, hU molbcr's hiubf^ad, nod liis king. Be had Bhnmk 
troto the task Bg&iu nud n^in, tlioa^ be linen it was bis appointed 
dnt?; biitliehad resigned himself to Heaven, and looked for strength 
to be sent him thence, in Heaven's own way." Theee remarks are 
v«rj inteieedng, as indeed m the whole essay of whicli tliej form a 
part; bnt whether they establish the point that Hamlet in death is 
more than a vanqoiaher of hiH father's nssawin, — that while he striksK 
the fatal blow at him, he overeomea his own native vice of irresoin- 
tion,— may be qnestioned. At no time, during tbe period represented 
in the drama, weald Hamlet have wanted power to exeoate his ap- 
pointed task on the application of an eitraordiDary stimnlns goading 
him at once to performance witliant oUowing opportnnity for that 
refined meditation on the natnre oT the thing proposed and that nice 
calculation of consequences, which is apt to suspend, if not to paralvze, 
the hand nf sctinu. "Wlipn he kiilc^I Pnlcniti- ititemlius M kitl'tbe 
king, UamteL displayed ilie same power lo do ibe work on a andden 
impulse that he shows in the catastrophe, when he knows that now 
the blow must be struck or never. It is indeed a notion most nnworthy 
of Hamlet, that ho strikea at last to avenge A(nM«(/", not his father; 
he avenges his father, his mother, and himself all at once, and pnn- 
isbes at the same time that one spirit of evil, from which all the 
crimes of the "mnrderons damned Dane" had proceeded. Bnt this 
endden vengeance is yet no proof that he had subdued the propenHty 
to "delay action till action was of no uae." It does not appear that 
he enters the king's presence with any determinate intention of de- 
Bpatehing him on that occasion: just before the fencing-match was 
proposed to him he resolvee to " qnit him with his arm," in a certain 
"interim;" — the time that should elapse before the report of his prac- 
tices arrived from England; bnt had he BOt been ijoth incited and 
capacitated lo the final act bj means which he bad not himself either 
foreseen or provided, he might again have out-staid his opportunity 
and thought tno precisely on the event for execution. It may be re- 
marked also, that by the Queen's death, one great source of Hamlet's 
vacillating reluctance to despatch her husband was removed : he 
conld noa say; "Follow my mother." "So shall yon hear," says 
Horatio, 

"or oniit, bloodf , uHl nDnuoril mk; 
Oi attidtnlii juifmntt^ cabiuJ ■langhLfn; 
OTdmbi pul iin bjr cudiiLdk umI rorc'd a.iim\— 
And In Ihla upilHit, pnrpMn mistook 



Y 



The king's death by the hand of Hamlet must come under the bead 
<!*■ "accidental judgments" as well as that of Laertes; otherwise it ia 
>■»* referred to M all in thla HomiaKTy. Ooethe, with his nmial point 
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and impNmTMMn, oboervca that Uie ostaatropbe ie ao cuotrived m 
to appear a fulfilment of degtin; rather than the reenlC of hDman acts, 
and ^tu to approve the coininon saw, " Han proposes bat Qod dis- 
poeee." " Pnrgatory fire eends forth its spirit to demand vengeance, 
bnt in vain; conspiring circumstances incite to vengeance, bnt in 
vain. Neither powers of the earth nor powers nnder the earth are 
able to achieve that work which it is reserved for Fate to acconiplieb. 
ThejadgmenthonrarriTBe. The wicked man fidls with the good. One 
generation is mown down and another apringa np to sacceed it."* 

" Goethe," Bays the antlior of the essaj before qnoted, " as his wont 
is, deseribeg with eiqaisite transparency of thonght and word all that 
meets his piercing, passionless, comprehensive gaze, as he looks on 
HaraIet.^W teiAmtt; Coleridge, in hit nay, contemplates his subject 
from withiiif and the reanlt shows the soperiority of his inethod."t 
I shoold Bay indeed that the criticism on Hamlet, in Wilhelm MeUler 
taken at large, rather exhibits the genius of Goethe than illnstrates 
that of Shakspeare, or breathes the spirit of bis wide-aoaled drama. 
It was like liim who ima^ned a Wert«r and a Mignon hi suppose the 
import of the whole to be this : — " a great deed impoeed on a sonl not 
framed and fitted for any snch enterprise: as if an oak-tree were 
planted in a costly vase, that shoold have received none bnt exqnisite 
fiowera into its bosom; the roots extend and the vessel is shivered 
to pieoea."! Consider too the plot which he so calmly proposes 
to BubatitDte for that of onr immortal bard I — a neat compact single 
little plot, which keeps the eyes of spectators within due compass 
instead of driving their imaginations abroad into all the ends of the 
earth."§ Anttatt da»t nmtt leine Einbildrtngtkrufl in der gataen 
Welt herumgtjagt wurde! — This vos a plot indeed to delight a Serlo, 
the manager of a little theatre, and flatterer of little narrow-thonghted 
audiences I Bnt with Goethe's leave we will keep " Uie troobles in 
Nomsy, the battle with yoang Fortinbroa, the embassy to the old 
Dncle, Horatio's return from Wittenberg, the journey of Laertes to 
France, the sending of Hamlet to England."^ We can not dispense 
with tJiese things, these "thin loose tlireads which ruo through the 
whole piece" — if Serlo conld. Such remarks to the worshippers of 
(ioctlie wo old perhaps appear as over bold as his on Slmkspcarc's 
drama appears to the writer of them. Sohlegel's critique on Hamlet 
is foand in his ziith {now nvth) Lecture. "The general aim of the 
work," he aays, Is to show that a reflectiveoess which pursues all the 

* wakdm jrHjlfT.— Book Iv. chap. IS. 

I ShakipHn'i Uimlei; u lUampt lo and Uw Kajr to ■ (mat nun] Problem bj 
Hfltaodlul Aut;da of Um Play. 
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r«1atio]u and powible oonseqaenoes o( as action «ven to the last 
limits of human foreeifiht, paralyzes Uie power of perforiiiflnce, as 
Hamlet himsdf M presses it: — 

la ilckda) eV «lih lbs pals out gC Uiougfat ; 
And enWrprlMH of grekl pilh uid mamenl 
Willi ihli raeirdUiBircmTEBW Urn a*»y 
And IDH lbs nuDB of kUdh." 

Sellegel eajs of Hamlet, that clianoe &ni necesaity alooe eicit« him 
to bold strokeii and sharp measures, and he deacrilxM' the catastrophe 
of the piny as brought ahont by accident. He takes a less favorable 
Tiew of Uie Prioco of Denmark's character than either Goethe or 
my Father, for he thinks hira not only wanting in practical energy 
uad rosolvedness, hot iiBtiiratlj addicted toartifioe and disaimnlation, 
fond of the round-abont pnth for its own sake; s hypoorlte toward 
himself, and of so skeptical a temper, that be can not retain a firm bold 
of any belief, and eren begins to look on his fatlier's e'"'st il? an illu- 
sion when it b no longer present Lo his aigiit. " Ho got'5 so far as 
to aver that nothing is either good or evil, but as thinking makes it ; 
the poet losee himself with his hero, in a maze of meditation, where 
neitlier end nor beginning is to bo found." 

(y) p. 158. " In corroboration of this criticism," says Mr. Straehey 
(in which perhaps we have an instance of that intuitive power, which 
. Coleridge possessed so remarkably, of anticipating A priori the evi- 
dence of facts which he happened to bo nnaware of), it is worth while 
to notice the Play by Marlowe and Nash, with the title of the 
Tragfdie 0/ Dido, Queen of Carfhage, published in 1594, which Stee- 
vens discovered, and has given an extract froi}i. This extract is (in 
Hamlet's words) " JE.avse' tale to Dido ; and thereabout of it espe- 
cially, where he speaks of •Priam's slaughter;— " and though there 
in not ft line, hardly a thought of it, the same as the passage which 
the player recites, and which is of coorse Shakspearo's own, still the 
style is so like, that the audience would probably have been reminded 
of Marlowe's play, and so have experienced the sensation of hearing 
real men (|noting a real play ; nay, if they retained only a general 
recollection of the original, might have supposed that the quotation 
was actually from Marlowe's " Trogedie of IKdo, Queen of Carthage." 
The first and lest lines of Steevens' extract, give a enfSoient notion 

of it. 

■• At lul cuda Pirrhug fell, and fuU ofln, 
Hli faBTD^Ae dropping bloud ; uhJ on hli vpouv, 
Ttas nungled taaid of Piiim'i yOdgMI siuie ; 




^levti^i 



Schlegel uys of tb« [/lajtr'* tptticii aU/ut llecnba iW it niud U 
jadged Bot in itself bat b; Um: \i]mk^ wbkti it ofM\i'Kii. In •mUtf 
tbst it maj kppeu- m a dnuiuOk fictiun rcUlii'trl;' to llit fla/ «t JarK*, 
it most be diftingnisbed ttum tlt« txftier jiuvtr]' <>f tlti; hlMr s« iliwari 
cal eleTitioD i* froto biiuple luUure. On tijt* nt^tmui Ktialia|MWa 
coioposed tlie plaj in Baa^ lbruuf(buut iu jKiit«uiiuuji rbj-ioHi full 
of antitbesea. Bat Uiis kuleiuD xaxt^tai'sA Uiius wvul<] mil a<iil a <J1»' 
conne in wbicli stroti^ enuitkio utiijfit tu prevail, aifl tbun tbu futul 
bad DO otber expedient l«ft bim tluui tlut wbicii lie ailujitcd, -i:««k 
geration of tlie patbcif. TIi« aptsecb, nu duoljl, U falM:!/ «rii|iJi«li>Hil, 
bat tbis la so combined with troe grandeur, ttiat a;i mvUir [irw^tiiwl 
in artificiall; eidting witbin bimaelf tbe eunrtiuiw b« iuiitatiw, »iay 
really be earned away by it" Lecture xiitb (now xxvtiij pp. ilH, 
316. 

(«) p. 1«4. "The apeedi of tfae Porter," aaya Mr. 1'. <,oHltr In lila 
introdaction to MadetA, p. 06, " ia exactly of the Idnd wltkb tite per- 

fortaer of the part might be incIiQed to enbirge, aod to Htriiii|fly waa 
Ooleridge convinced that it was an interpolation by the player, that 
he boldly " pledged himself to demonatrate it." Tbis notion wai not 
new to him in 1818; for three years earlier ho bad publicly declared 
it in a lectare devoted to MaebetA, although be admitted tliat there 
waa something of Shakspearo in "the primroxe way to the ever- 
lasting iKinGre." It may be doubted whother he would have made 
this concession, if he had not recollected "the primrose path of 
dalliance'' in HamUt. Hy father seemed ioclioed to reject as not 
genuine in Shakspeore whatever was not worthy of Shakspeare : but 
tlicre are parts of his worka not with any show of probability to be 
rejected, wliieh are discreditable to his taste and Jadgineot, as much, 
perhaps, and in the same way, as the sentences be wislied tn discard. 
If the Porter's " soliloquy and his few speeches afterwards" are intef-- 
jfolations, the play, as it proceeded from bis hands, moat have want- 
ed that comic ingredient, which is found in all his other tragic prO' 
dnctions. Mr. Coleridge, as we have seen, can hardly believe the 
genuinenesB of two vile punning linea in a speech of Hark Antony in 
Jvliiu Catar; 
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Conaidenble iaroBdii must be uitdt iato the Wxt of Sbakspeore, if it 

18 to be we«dod of all sach toarse flowers aa these ; — even in passages 
of deep iutere»t tbe great man bas sometimee fiawed bis goodly 
work b^ the introdnclion of a wortliless play on words. To tin- in- 
stances of ibi<t addnc«d by Mr. Qalkm, others might be added out 
of Ssmto and JiiUtl : some of Romeo's ooaceite, — as wben in Act 
iv. 8c. 3, be compares the grave tbat holds his dead fair one to a 
lantern, wonld be generally aondemnod, I think, as ftigidly fantastic, 
bat for the predominance of beaaty aod passion in the drama, assim- 
ilating and fnaing into the hormonj of one golden glow the grol«e<]ua 
and tlio graceful. Uy Father admiw tbat " the sabt^rraneons speeches 
of the Gbout" in Samltt "are hardly defensible;" to me they Be«m 
as low a bathos, alter the awfnl and affecting representations that 
precede them, as can easily be ima^ned. The argnments of Schlegel, 
Mr. Knight, and otljers, for the (■^nuineness af Ti1v» Andronicv*, 
even from the internal evidence, appear to me very strong. The 
fniilis hthI the dtfieicricics of that drama nro jirecisoly such as the 
immature Shakspenre might — probably would — be gnilty of; and 
faulty and defective as tJie piece may be, in comparisoD with the 
great man's later performaDces, it is yet at once — as it seems to me 
— too vigorous and too poetical to be assigned to any other writer of 
Sbakspeare's age except Joneon, or Beaumont and Fletcher, and tbat 
it is none of theirs we koow both from the style, and from outward 
proof in abundance. 

{ail) p. 164. "That Sbakspeare has any such invinoible and inor- 
dinate passion for playing with words and syllables I can not myself 
perceive. It is true he often makes a lavish use of this figure ; in 
other pieces he has but sparingly interspersed verbal witticisms ; nay 
in BOiue, Macbetli for instance, not a single pan is to be found." — 
Transl. Lect. lii. (now ^tiiii.) Vol. iii. p. 157. 

(S6) p. 178. " It is a far graver objection that Sbakspeare woonds 
our feelings by exhibiting unveiled the most loathsome moral hatefiil- 
ness; that he remorselessly liarrows up the mind, and even shocks 
the eye by spectacles of iusnfferoble liorror. But in truth he has 
never arrayed tlie fierce blood-tliirsty passions in an attractive exte- 
rior, never adorned wickedness with a false show of magnanimity ; and 
he is, on that aceonnt, every way deserving of praise. Twice he has 
portrayed absolute villains ; but in how masterly a way, even here, he 
has avoided impressions of too painful a natnre may be seen in lago 
and in Richard the Third." Transl. Lect. lii. (now niii.) vol. iii. p. 107. 
Sbakspeare's works contain a triumvirate of thoroughly evil men ; for 
£dmnnd might have been named with the bloody tyrant Richard, and 
the "demi-devil" lago ; to Mm we might apply Hamlet'a character 
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of fais Cnde tad call bim a "nmondca, tn*cli<roiu, tindUm 

(ck) p. 203. Mr. Ujce id hU eioelleDt editioD of Bcaauwat aiul 
Fletcher nodot* almoat aD these renuvb on his taObon. <Jt tli« pn*- 
ent one lie nyi — -' A note nnwortli]' of this great writ«r : fur ' ijoirM' 
is folly as abmrd a coDJecture as - carca«t.' Maacm rif^titljr i>lA«r%-i« 
that to call a tnaa's bodr Lis Jour quarUn ia a viugar pliraw U tbia 
daj. Theobald did give ttie speech as blank rene ( — this pla; was 
not edited by Seward — } bat with an omagemeot in the earlier part 
different from that which (ihoD^ not altt^tber satiffsctory) 1 bar« 
tboQ^Lt it better to adopt." Vol. iii. p. 28. 

(iU)p. S04. Hr. Djce caOs this also an nnfortonald conjecture; 
seeing that " Drayton (whose HeroUal Epittltt and Otel are spoken of 
in the earlier part of this passage), thou^ a Tolnminons anthor, waa 
not the writer of a vast nQinber of popular tracts, which, according to 
Sir Roger, were consnmed in cellars and tobacco shops," Former 
editors, he tells n«, maintained the reading " Nidi. Bronghton," a 
blander rendered Indicroos by the simple fact that the name of the 
mystical divine in question was not y^ieholag bnt ffoffh. In short 
" Ki. Br." in his opinion is nndoobtedly pat for Nicholas Breton, of 
whose pieces in verse and prose a catalogne may be found in Lowndes's 
Bibliog. Manna], — bnt who ia now remembered only as the writer of 
the pretty ballad of Phillida and Corydon. Bee Dyce's Beanmont 
and Fletcher, vol, iii. p. 28. 

{«) p. 206. Mr, Dyoe puts double notes of admiration at this pro- 
posal of " Astrsa" : and eiplama thus : " The old teit is donbtleaa 
right — meaning — she has a taaa which looks like a book ; the book 
of the heavens looks very like her (the heavens, aalrolopcally 
speaking, being one great boot in which the deity has written the 
history of tlie world, and in which men may read their fortunes, Ac.)" 
Vol, I. p. 241. 

Perhaps the poet had a more simple, sensuous, and impassioned 
meaning, — referred lees to attrology than to the splendor of the heav- 
ens' outward face which is ever telling the glory of God. 

(jy) p. 206. "Mr. Theobald," says Mr. Dyce, " totally misnnder- 
stood this passage, and therefore pointed it thus : 

" And Ms aw Mrfom put of DA run b; 



To my surprise Coleridge defends Theobald's pDnctnatlon, which wm 
introduced into the text in direct opposition to all the old editions." 
Vol. X. p, S«8. 



Another pamHge in thii p\if has greatly puzzled sucMssire editors 

and been set down as corrupt by all but the last — Mr. Dyce. Obulea, 
OiUring/rom hia uludg, estlainis : 



This was altered by Gibber (in Lore Mala a Man) into " My bead Is 
brokan with a parenthesia in every comer." And Weber thongbt the 
words in italics (which he coujectared h) bo a printer's direction 
taken up into the text) " sa ridicoloua a blnnder as ever passed the 
press." Mr. Dyee cmlyliolds himself not at Uberty to reject them, 
and eipkins them as follows : " Charlee (who i» always thinking of 
books) Heema to mean that his head is broken by the noise pressing 
npon it aa a i-entonce ia inclosed within the marks called poreotbeses." 
lb. p. 38. It seems lo m^ th^t C(i:irio.^ 1? n.n lilicrinf; the noise pKSA- 
inguiiiiii liiiiL lu lilt.- lii"..k- -if ilii- |.r.i, ■■.''■. -I-, l.»j[ iiitirii;ilin(: Hint, 
in his study, from which he baa just impatiently issued, he is anr- 
roandcd by noises, many and various, as an inclosed sentence by the 
main text with Wb multitude of words, the parenthetical marks reprC' 
Beating the walls of his apartment. He was in a pareathoK in his 
study and the noises were all around. Any one who has had restless 
fellow-lodgers in the rooms above and below those which he occnpiea, 
or mnsical neighbors on each side of him in a thLo-walled tenement, 
may anderstand what it is to have one's head hroken withm a 
parentheiit. 

igg) p. 211. Mr. Dyce speaks of these emendations as "not worth 
dting i" and indeed they are among the remarks which my father him- 
aelf, I believe, would not have reprinted. His verbal criticiam is 
curiously characteristic ; but is often too far-fetched and fantastic to 
be adopted. 

(AA) p. 220. Mr. Dyce says, sorely the verse recommences at " Fill 
me this day," Sk. Vol. i. 

I venture to add from myself a few suggestions in regard to the 
teit of B. and F. The first rispecta the sense of a passage in 7S» 
Tuio Koble Kintmen : 

Thesens speaks thus of Palaroon and Arcite : 

^' Bear lli«m ipeedlly 
BlD« I haVD known Ughia' furr. frlandg' bsbwU, 




Mr. Djce thinks " the explanstiona which have b«en uHcreil of thl« 
very ^fficnlt passage so Dnsatisfactorj," that he omits thetii. Bew- 
ard's and Weber's ioterpretatioiis seem to nte dearly wrong, WanM 
they both suppose that "set a mark" refers to an Impression madt iiii 
tht heart and mind of tlie speaker; — that by "Imposition" i;>Artiit 
pertonal acperitnct Is sigiiified; and that Theseus invaiii' lo any uf 
these excitements, that they have prodooed au etfeot on the fpiriis of 
men, which Natare coald not attain to without soiiio iiilhii.'U00 of 
events or circumstances oat of the ordinary course. — Sliiiuld wo not 
rather read it tbna ? — Extraordinary excitements havu apiioiiilod and 
rendered possible a higher degree 0/ achiettemenC thau man's natural 
strength could enable him to perfonn without something /tif on, or 
added to, his original powers, either by tlie morbid foreo of a disor- 
dered will, — a frenzied Teliemenco of action, — or, 00 the other hand, 
by some special eielt'ton and remarkable vigor of the higher faculties 
of the soul i for, as we sometimes have dt una eaa»a dot fj'eriM, so 
from two opposite causes — disease of will and strength of reason — one 
and the same effect may proceed. " Set B mark" may ecmtiiiii an al- 
lusion to archery, and refer to a certain extent or quantity of achiuve- 
ment. The sentiment is perhaps rather affectedly expressed, because 
here as ebewliere in tliis drama the author seems to have been imi- 
tating the pointedness, pregnancy and consequently partial obscurity 
of the Shaksperian style. Few writers liare a clearer, easier oue than 
Fletcher, when he is not reaching after that of another man and a 
greater man than himself, like Mercury seeking to bend the bow of 
Apollo or wield the clnb of Hercules. 

In TheMaid'i Traf/edy: Act i. sc. 1, "Who hath he taken then?" 
says HelantiuB of Amlntor, on bearing that be has forsaken Aapatia. 
Lyeippns, according to Mr. Dyce, replies, — 



Weber adopted the reading of 4to. 16*3, "about her." Mason could 
find no sense in the passage standing thus, and would suhttitute, 

TbM baui the lifUmim^t frtur SDd Mrlkd il«4d— " 

for which 6. and F. are greatly obliged to htm I It seems to me, thai 
Weber'sreading Is thebest; and that "bears the light above her" 
would bat indistinctly express " is very superior to her :'* while 
" bears the light alxmt her" may perhaps mean, that she is surronoded 
with ft halo or gloi7, aa diTiae or up«r-«xoeUeiit penoits are com- 




moolj repreeenied. Mr. Dvm compBres the passage with what 
AraJnUir saTs afterwards : 

but in Uus line the metre allows us to emphasize i^ : to do so in the 
other injures the harmony. 

Again ia Act iii. se. 1. Mr. Dyce points the conalnsion of Amin- 
lor'e speech thus : 

•'BiMf, aWf. mj fHcnd: 

So more cmbnes me r"— p. 3IB. 

The Other editors, except Theoimlil, point it thus : 



which appears to me frotn the eoutext. to tw ri^bt; for Atnintor had 
ttot been eiiibr.ii-iiiE liitii tpi-l'iir.-, biu. tioliliut' liini fiff sailly and siupi- 
duaslv, I" l: ■ 'ii' ■' '■"' ' ■■■'■' ■■^' '■ ■■'! iutohis 

anus, i;,, . ■ . _ - ■: in-r lu- 

minous brow and ataftslj presence, base, false, degraded; he feels aa 
if the brother was to prove the same, spite of his ' noble looks.' 



Mr. Dyce thinks that Septimins, to whom these words belong, would 
bardlj go so far as to talk of making all mm bis servants, and there- 
fore adds " dnmk," which gives the line a totally different sense. Bot 
the assassin has been setting forth in lofty style the force of gold : 



AAer thb flight to say he wonld make all (men) hu terranU was but 
one wall higher than be had Hown before. On the other hand, not 
to mention the metrical awkwardness, wonJd it not be too sadden a 
descent to declare, that be wonld make all his tarantt dnmi: in order 
that in their tipsiness they might eialt his brave deed — a fellow too 
like Seplimius with few servants if anj ? Mr. Djce is of opinion that 
the second line, on the common reading of the first, is nonsense. 
" Why sliould his brave deed be mrit in itiru for virtoonsf " Writ 
in wine" is obvionsly opposed to " writ in water," which ooenrs in 
jBenry VIII.* and in FhiUuUr.f May we not suppose that the \-il. 
lain winds np bis vain speech by anticipating that in everfjorial 

■ Act If. B. i. 

t actv.K.B. BnUHOtlciB^laCWBU. Ckn. In. 
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haiiqtMt in tba bad hia act tbtU tw utoUad unid flowiog cope knd 
beoome the theme of TinoDs doqaence I 

(ii> p. 220. The two letters b? Mr. Bobinson bom wfaich tbeee ex- 
tjscte tre taken, were preserved by Kn. CUrkson to whom they 
wens uldressed and reatored bj her to the writer, who, at inj en- 
treatr, placed them in mj hands. I mast apok^iu to him for pre- 
ferring m J judgment to his in thinking that tbej will interest the af- 
fectioDate readers of my father's wrilingB, who are thankful for anj 
portion of light, that ia east npon hia riaws and int«Uectna] move- 
uenta. In the ume note in which mj friend, Mr. Robinsoo, ex- 
presses the opinion to which I have jost adverted, he relates of mj 
father: — "I can testify to hi* Mjiug on one occasion, bat which I do 
not know, 'If all the comments that have been written ou Shakspeare 
by his editors coold bare been collected into a pile and »et on fire, 
that bj the blaze Schlegel might have written fab lectures, the world 
would have been equally a gainer by the books destroyed and the book 
written.' A better proof ooold not be afforded that bo did not mean 
to gun credit by pilfering thoughts oat of B magazine, wbich he In- 
vited his hearers to explore." I regret that Ur. Hobiiuon did not at- 
tend and report of all the discourses delivered by Mr. Coleridge in 
the Spring of 1808 ; bnt be first became acqoaiottHi with my father, 
and obtained admiawon to bin lecturer in llay of that year, 

" I am very aniioas to see SchlegeVs book (tlie Dram. Vorlaungen) 
before the lectares commence," says my father in a letter to Mr. Itub- 
inson written at the back of a copy of the prospectus of bis lectures 
in 1811, now printed in this Tolome. This shows that he first be- 
came aci^oainted with his fellow-lectarer's general views of Shak- 
speare three years after he had pat forth his own in 1808 i and after 
the time when he bad prepared himself again to speak of bis "judg- 
ment in the constmction of his dramas, in short of all that belongs to 
him as a Poet, and as a dramatic Poet, &c." See the Prospectus. 

(tk) p. 288. If Dr. Bell was over-prused, over-preferred in his life- 
time, he has sorely been too much disparaged and undervalued since 
his departnre. The plan of mutual tnition, which he brought into 
use, was no refined instrument for the production of moral ur intel- 
lectnal effects, bnt it was a machinery for the saving of adult labor, 
by means of which some portion of nseM knowledge was imparted 
to nnmbers, who would otherwise have had none at all. He alone at 
one period represented the cause of national education in connection 
with the cliurch'. his system kept the place, and in some degree pre- 
pared tlio way, for all the better educational schemes which ore at 
this time in actual operation or contemplated. No man, could have 
done the work which Dr. Bell performed without some remarkable 
endowments ; and I must ever think that, though not of fine intellect 
or enlarged capacity, he yet posseaaed, on his one great theme, tho 
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natnre of the biunsn miod in childliood and the but wa; of bringiDg 
it happilj into action, eoino tincture of Honod philosophy. He oon- 
BtanUj enforced and drew attention to the piuudple (not theo so gen- 
erally admitted as now), that Education u to be speeded forward by 

Encouragement, beckoning on from before, rather Iban by Fear urg- 
ing from behind ; beoanae he saw that the former gives power, while 
it inspires desire, to advnnce ; the latter with itn envenomed goad, 
etnpcfies in attempting to Btimnlal«. He was always insisting on the 
maiim that dulness, inattentioD and obstinacy is the taaght, gene- 
rally arises from wont of sense, temper and honest diligence on tlie 
part of teachers. 

Dr. Bell was an enthusiast of philanthropy as truly, I believe, if not 
as nobly aa Clarkson, Howard, or John Wesley, and had wiihiu him 
at least a rert^n qoantity of precious tire to bum op somewhat of 
the ignorance, and consequent misery, of this world.* It is often ob- 
served that such eiithusi.isin uiay be neither the result nor the accom- 
paniment of true Christian charity ; that a man may bestow strength, 
time, and money, on the pnblic, whilst, in hia private sphere, he is 
selB^li iinil PxnctUi>c. or ^'usual and c<'rni|it i that he may be rairiii); a 
teiii[ilc to the honur of liis own inventions while he thinks himself a 
mode! of (.vl r"-i if voted ness. .So far as these remarks are true (and 
|ierliap9 It i^j not the truth, that any man who makes it the business 
of his life to promote the general good, and habiiaally spends and is 
spent in that cause, has been from the first wholly uninspired wiih a 
pure and genuine zeal), they apply to all the public ngeuts of ptiilau- 
thropy. No faults or failings that can be imputed to Dr. Bell disprove 
his title to lie enrolled in that band ; nor oupht he to be deuied the 
credit due to those whose .liins in life are of the liigher son. Mr. 
Garlyle insists, that "the professional self-coiiwiuus friends of human- 
ity are the fatalest kind of persons to be met with in onr day :" but 
this can be affirmed of those alone whose schemes are iMnceived un- 
wisely or without nnv real regard to the good of thi> cl.isses to he af- 
fected by them ; surely it is not '' benevolence prepense" or the coa- 
teioiit dflibeniU endeavor (o he fiUow-vnrien vilh Gud, that causes 
such failures. Of Dr. Bell it should lie remembered that at Swanage 
he showed the same activity in promoting the welfare of others in 
obscure and unobserved way?, which he afterwards displ.iyed in raor,- 
noticeable enterprises ;— that he established the straw-plait manufac- 
tory and the practice of vaccination in a comer of the land before he 
undertook to re-mo<lcl all the schools of the kingdom on the Madras 
* " BrMbsr BioKlrltib, Ihs UlMiaii^, Inqulnd oT R■^t■Du^ n Hindoo mui-^od, who 
bad an up Im pMin^ Iwdr. vhn h« munt lodo, Ih™, wich ibe irfiuof rom^lnd T To 
whfcb Ram-Dmu 11 ctncp aimBn^, ^ bid ^n mn^r) In lilm [a burn up all the tins la 
(fie world.— Sucvl) II is lh« U^H Dl hi«c; &\i\Tnmui.\'nu.\tf>kiti Sn In bim in bum up 
•OmewtiKl of Uio ttaa ollho notW.ot ttio re.\«T\« «* «Tm*«\ ■*»■««*.-, -min«h« 
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system-* Aa ILtsU^r of Sherborne Hospital, Lu conlioued ibe old 
■jBtam in the inode of ilealiog witb ecclesiastical revoDuea n little 
^ter tbe time when it begtm to strike against the consciences of iiianj ; 
kit ooDScieDce was not sensitive on the side of churcL interests, and 
bis pnblic spirit was all flowing away in another channel. If bis mar- 
riage was nut happy, here too, amoDg men of mark, he has bad to» 
many partnei^ in miscondnct or misfortnne ; persona who dovute 
themselves to the pubHc are apt to bestow too little thought or paiu:- 
on their own private affairs ; what wonder if the fruit prove bbghted 
or bitter, when there has been such carelessness in choosing the see<! 
and in attending to its germination ) That in youth Dr. Bell must 
have possessed considerable persona! attractions, and shown marks 
of worth, is evident from the warm and worthy friends be acquired 
by personal qualities alone. Uia conduct during the earlier part of 
bis career was distinguished by industry and earnestness; nor wns it 
wanting in private liberality and family afiection. During his einp]>>y- 
ment at Madras he gathered golden opinions, and, had ho died at tho 
end of it, would have been remembered, while memory of him i\ 
mained, aa a zealous and disinterested, as well as an able and ingeni- 
ous man. Tliroughont the latter half of a long tifo his character 
seeras to Lave deteriorated ; so it will over b« with men who, by a 
sTiccessful course of oiertion, acquire power and importance, tbeir in- 
tellectual not being on a par with tbeir other personal endowments, — 
men in whom a vigorous body supports a resolute will, and gives ef- 
fect to the suggestions of a quick and lively though not eubirgcd mind, 
while clearness and depth of insight, freedom and foresight of thought 
ore not among the gifts assigned them at tbeir birtli. Sucli a piec^ 
of mental mechanism, wherein tbe practical faculty so predominates 
over the reflective — enoi^ and perseverance in action so esceed tlie 
power of duly determining action — is sure to get wrong in the work- 
ing, and lose its internal balance wore and more. Success, long c^in- 
tinned, corrnpts tbo heart; opposition, which olten comes in full tide 
at last when little experienced at first, exacerhaloa tlio tem{>er; and 
meantime the ventilation of abstract or imaginative thought, refresh- 
ing and renovating, like a breeze that has swept the plain of ocean, 
and oome« charged with the salubrious particJes which it bears within 
its bosom, is wanting to the engrossed and over-busy mortal, wlio. 
in the last stages of his life's jonmay, while he draw-s nearer to the 
other world, ia ever receding fnrther and furtlier from it in mental 
preparedness, and goes on perpetually increasing his burden as be 
"crawls toward death." All this which I have said would be brought 
before the reader's mind more eflectnally, were he to peruse the pres- 
ent Itr. Sonthey's Life of Dr. Bell,—* faithful and feeling record, 
wbicb most ever have a place, 1 tlunV, W \,Ve ^e»,\, ^Vi^-'w.'i"*. q^- 

• ae*\tmLifti>f Dr. BiU.t-A.W t'O.v.ivi, 
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BritiBh Biography. Two para)craph3 of the SCaUmmm'i Mawtat its 
devoMd lij my Fulher lo Bell and I^ncaster ;• in one of tbetn he 
Mjs: "Butlakeevenl'r.Beirf original and nosophislicatedpUn.wliich 
I mjeelf regard m an especial gift of Provideiioe lo the imman race; 
uid suppose this incomparable machine, tbis vu$I tnoral a* eAin -engine, 
to have been adopted and in free molion throughout the Empire ; it 
would yet appear to me a most daogeroue delusion to relj on it as if 
this of itself formed in effituent Datiooal education." 
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(l[) p. 328. It has beeo stated elsewhere {Blographia Literariala- 
trod. p. S3), that for many positions of this Lecture the aothor was 
indebted to Scheiling's admirable Oration — U<ier das Vcrkaltnift der 
Bildtndtn KfiiuiUtu dtr Xatiir .■ Philoiophisehe Sehri/ten, pp. 341-96. 
Here, as well 03 in his Lecture on the Greek Drama, Mr. Coleridge 
seems to have borrowed from memory. A few sliort seniences are 
taken almost verbatim ; but for the most part the thooghts of Schel- 
ling are miied up with those of tiie borrower, and I think that, on a 
careful comparison of tlie Lecture with the oralion, any fair reader 
will admit that, if it he ScJielling's — and that the leading thought of 
the whole is his, I freely own,— it is Coleridge's also, Bnt this ques- 
tion every stndent will be able to decide for hirasdf even withont go- 
ing beyond the present volume. 

N.B. Tlie title of Scheiling's Discourse has been conimonlv trans- 
lated, Oh the Relation betieeeii the Plastic Arte and yulure ; yet the 
term Plattie refers to Sculpture exclusively, and is never applied either 
by Scheliing or ScUlegel to Painting; .ind Scheiling's discourse treats 
der BUdenden K&mtt, of tho lignring or imaging Arts, in their rela- 
tioaihip to Natore.t Bihl is a picture, a print, as well as a graven 
image. The rerb 7r>Aonu is " strictly used of the artist who works in 
soft substances, such as earth, clay, wax." Liddell and Scott. Still 
die Plaetil is generally applied to carving or scnipture ; bnt never, I 
believe, to the mere expression of shape and visual appearance bv 
painting, drawing, or printing. 

•Woria. I.|i,4fla 

t Heanjtof Raphnel, p. 379. •■ The blCNiiB of iho moM ci 
lko<7, lugelher with Ibe sroiu of Ui« iplrit bnalhe forth un 
>!■ crtUdimmi Comgglo.fikTt&^.tenTuAihlTfanUI u 
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(■«■) p. 938. B«e tbe nut note. 

(iw) p. 880. Phil. Schriji. pp. 84*-0. " For tli« imi«lii|t "rt. (A* 
hiidenden K&rui), in the otdeat form uf exiiroulon, U aiylod ,i i/«Mk 
^Offry. The author of tbU deanitiOD UuubtloM liiMiit t>i illtliimtM 
therelif tliat, like Poetr}-, it ia inteDded to eiprtM liitollttntiial tli'iiiKlXii, 
oonceptioos, which tbe soul originate*, not, hnwovor, liy mcniiK nl 
•peech, but as silent Natui'o Jik'h, lliniiiKb form, llirmiKh ■miihii.iiiii 
worka independent of herself. TliUii Uie iinnuliiit iir llitni'lnii mi 
stands evidently as an octivi; Ixmil M.wixt rli>> Soul nixl Nuiiin', nUil 
euu bo conceived only in tlie viliil inoRn— in lUr Mifa<ligfn Uilli', 
between botli. Yen, since il« r\>lHtiimHh1ii with llie S>nil It lin> In mm- 
mon wiiL everj- otlier art, and with I'lvlry In pni'tiimlnr, Hint (I'i'ln 
tion) whereby it id connected witli Nuuire, ami Ih-i'idiiiw, llki' Niiliiiv, 
ft prodtictive power, remains ao ilio imly <in« Hint In piM-iilliir In II; 
and to this alone can wo refer a theory which HhHll Ih> millHriioMry tii 
tbe uoderstanding;, as well aa rurtlicrinK and Iwin^llnUl in nrl ." 'I'rinnt. 
Compare also with a imssago, which will bo prnaPtiily iinntnil, tn 
p. 852. 

(oo) p, 230. See tho last note. 

( pp) p. 2S0. lb. pp. 343-11. " But hwi not Hclonoi, tlinri, Hlwayi 
recogniced ilijs relationship ? lias not every theory of 1at<-r tltini tivnti 
set out from the fixed principle, that Art Hlionld bo the Imltnlri-aii of 
Katore! It 1ms .so ; bnt what did this broad iccnerul princ^lplu avail 
the artist, amid the varions si gnifi cations ( Vuldeutigheil) of iho cod- 
ception of Nature, and when tliere were almost as many rcprawnta- 
tioDS of this Natnre as diflercnt modes of e. 



(gf)p. 3S1. Compare with the foltowing pwHuiKC, Phil, fichr^ft. 
p. 806. " How comes it that, to every cultivated sense, Itiiltation* 
of the so named real, carried even to illusion, appear In the hifthont 
degree untruthful, — even convey tbe impression of spectres ; whereat 
a work, in which the idea ia dominant, seizes us with tlie full 
force of truth,— nay, traospcrta us for the first time into the genu- 
ine world of reality 1 Whence does this arise, save from tlie more or 
less obscure perception, wliich proclaims, that the idea is that alone 
which lives (da* alUin Lebendigt) in Thinga : — that all else is belng- 
lese aod empty shadow?" — TV. 

(rr) p. 3S1, lb. p. 347. " Slionld then the disdple of Nature imi- 
tate ettry thina in btr without distinction, and in every thing tU that 
belongs to it, unj ten jtiUrn jtda7 Only beaotifol objecta, and 
•VCD Ot tbeM only tbe beantiful and perfect dionU be r^oM." — TV. 
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(m) p. 331. Corapare with tlif ibUowuig. lb. p. 951. "Wemnst 
depart from the form in order to win it bwjk again, to win back itM^f, 
p»roo)ved m trae, livingt; and in tbe light of understauding. Con- 
nor the most beautiM fornix, what remains, wbt<n in thooiclit vou 
imve abetraoted flruni tliern tiie operative principle f Notbing but 
bare anessential proporiiee, snch as exteUBion and epaoe-relatiODship. 
■ ■ ■ • • yie^i ^g }/tbtimiiand«rt»yn matht die Fvmt^ — it is not 
tliu ooutigtdt; or mntnal nesrooM of parts tbat constitatea form, but 
llip manner fteroof (the mode in whiob it tnkea place), Bnt this can 
only be determined tbrongh a poaitiTO power, dim Aiugertinander 
titlmnhr gKlgrgentnirhende — opposed even to that condition of space 

■■'■■' " ■■■ ' '■"■ ■ ' '■-.'"ffV. 

I -. ■ ■ ■ : -ij. liki- 

a dispoeitioD and situation relatiTe to one another, whereby the con- 
ception, — the essential nnity and beanty — can become visible." — TV. 
Compare with this pa^sa^e tlie last sentence of the first paragraph of 
Mr. C.'s Lectnrp, 

(«) p. 832. Ih. p. 853. " This effective science ia the bond in Na- 
ture and Art between the conception and I'onu ; between Imdj and 
son)."— 2V. 

'(uu)p.332. Ib.p.352. "Thescieuce, through which Katnre works, 
is indeed like to no human science, which \s united with self-reflec- 
tion : mit der EeflcxioH ihrer stlltt. In it conception is not distinct 
from art, nor design separate from execution," — Tr. 

(it) p. S32. Compare with this passage : Pli. Sefirift, p. 858. " If 
that artist is to be nccoimled fortvinato and prniacworlby iKtyond all 
others, on whom the Gods have bestowed this oreative spirit, so will 
the work of art appear excellent in that proportion wherein it shows 
us, as in outline, this nnronnfcrfcited power of creation and effec- 
tivity."— TV. 

((MB) p. 332. lb. pp. 363^. "It has long been perceived that, in 
Art, not every thing is performed with conseionsnesa : that with the 
conscious activity an unconscious power mnst be united, and that the 
perfect union and interpenetration of these two accomplishes that 
which is highest in Art. Works that want this seal of conscions 
science ore recognized through the sensible deficiency of a self-sub- 
sistent life inde[>endent of the life which prodncee them ; while, on 

I the other hand, where this operates, Art imparts to its work, together 
with the higliest clearness of the understanding, tbat ioscrntable 
roality, through wh)chilft^v«flia\\V;«tAa work of Nature." 
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''Tbt Httiliidc of tbf Artiai u^va;^ Karnn- «linn1d fn^nuntlv b« 
eqdained ^ tw Tnazini. thai An ih order tn W Bach, iniist. in tl>r 
fiiwt iiwtmot. depar; fron. SBtnTt, aiiii onlv Ternra tc Iut in llic last 
fnlfitanait. Tbe tmt tienm- of 'diif apTHtan u> W ik- oTlicr tlian vbai 
fiiSowb, Id aU natani] eQ^ienpes- liit liriuf idfti b)iiM-ii.r» ocih- a$ a 
Wnd afKUt ; wen- tbii- tmt- u; iht Ar:i<a. lif v-fiDlii uni V ili^tinciiKih- 
tAAt from Sntnrf- il ffpnerft'., "Wflrt- bt Tf> Btilwrilinaiv' liiiii>i'!i ithh- 
Mknifilj and uiuun^ltcr tv Hu: acrokL uiicl Ti.-|if-i>t iJiai vliit l, exists 
wMi MTTiit. fidelirr. lit- T-onid lirinp lunii ina*.k.« ii»7T<»ii, but no 
■wcafc of An. FiT tlii^ ciinw- Le mnpl r*ro--ve him?t!f from tlie 
pnrdan or CTi-atnri, liut (iii:t U-r tie site of raiting hiinii«-lf np to ibe 
HwitiTf. power, ana s^itIhc thai iE:«llt«ta8llT or spirimallT. Hereby 
b*- rises iDU' tilt dr.miLiE of port ideas : he forsakes tL* creature in 
order i*.wiii ii [i^ck upiiii wilIi a tLonsandfold priifit. and in ibis way 
be win coiijc liatk lo SaTSTc ind&ed." — Tr. 

(tt) p. SGS. n.. J.. 35*. (-Verf Setiffnet.') " The Artist shimlil by all 
UKant nrive af^^r ibst fpirii of Xatnre wbicb operates in tlie inner 
beini: of ibings tbron)^ form and Tisoal appeorancv nu otlionvi^ than 
as thniarli ^J>eakinp pjiobols,^ — (jtiicm tin Iitiitru iJer Dinge airbta- 
nten ilirfh Fann und Gctlih nur wit dvirh SinnbUJtr rdleinhn Xa- 
t'injeut eoU dfr Kiimtlcr aUfrdingt nackti/era'i : and oulv in su fsr 
af, in 1ii» imitation, be livinjjly Ecizes thi!>, lias he bimt^elf prodnccd 
auj- tiling of trntb."' — Tr. 

Compare also with this passage, lb. p. 848. "Tlie ohjuet of imita- 
tion was altered — imitation went on as before. In tlic pliice of Na- 
ture came the snblime wortu of Autiqnity, from whitb tbc scliolar 
was occQpicd in taking Ibe ontwanl form, but without the spirit that 
filled it."— Jr. 

(yy) p. 383. lb. p. 34T. " Wben we view things not in rMpeot to 
their essence, but to the empty abstrnct fonn, tben they iipeiifc not at 
■U to tbc inwanl beiug in ooraslves — (n tagca tie nucA uiunrui Innem 
mchtt): wo most pnt into tliem our own mind (OemtitA), our own 
qiirit, if they ore to respond to us." — Tr. 

(It) p. 888. lb. p. 8GB. " For works wliich hlmiilil In- tlio n'«nlr of a 
combination of forma in thciniwIveN I'Ven hpnnt'iTal, fiurr iCuMimiumM- 
teung aueh ilbrigcn» ichuwr Ihrmrii, wmilil yH ln' ili-viid .il' lii-fniiy, 
inasmuch as that whereby jH'culinrly Ihf wurk or 111'- wli'ili )m ln-niitl. 
ftil can not bo inero form, — nirht nieir J'-irtii w.yn i'li'ir tt Ik nlmvi. 
Form, — is Being— the rnlvfrnal— tlm UmU hikI i-ipn "i-iri -il Uk In 
dwelling Kjiirit of Kntiire, — & w( «^rr Jlr t'-irv, itt WV^n, AUgr- 
Mn'tMr, M Jltirt vh'f Anmlr'ict lift iiitii4nifii-l'ii .Kalarg-iiUt" 

(doa) p. aM. 111. ]i|i. IISO-T. '■ Br tlm ■ariK! (friiiili'l* (ttimt flM '»m- 
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oeption (Bt^rif) is the flole life of thing s d ot alUin Iiedendifft t»itn 
Dingtn). ne may expioiu &11 Uie opposed o&aea which ar« addao«d m 
exBinpl«a of the surpossiag of Nature bj Art. When it arrwts Utt 
swift course of liaman years, wheu it onitoa iLe vigor of fnll-bluwD 
mftDhood with the aoft l^ha^l^ of e«rly yoneh, or preseate a mother 
of grown-up SODS oud daughters la the perfect oonditioR of powernU 
b«anty, nhat does it but remove tliat whiuh is non-esaential — Tini«. 
If ncM>rding to the reoiark of the distinguished critic (Senner), eadi 
growth of Nature hoc but a single mootent of true perfect l»eaaty, wa 
uiay also say that it has hot one laomout of full exbteuc<<. In ihia 
moment it is what it is in all eternity : beside this there pertains tu it 
only a becoming and a oeasing to be. Arl, in repreeenCing Uiat mo- 
Rieiit, lifte it ont of time; make^ it appear in ite true Absence, in Uw 
aternily of its life." — Tr. 

(bbb) p. 334. lb. pp. 3T6-6. " Bnt the case appears to be very differ* 
ent with Painting and with Sculpture. For tlie former represents, 
not like the latter, through corporeal thin^, but through light and 
color, thus even througli an incorporeal and in some measure spiritual 
medium."— TV. 

(etc) p, 3S5. lb. p. 348. ■■ But tliey (the lolly works of antiquity) 
are just as unapproachable ; nay, thoy are more un.ipproachaUe than 
the works of Nature ; tliey le.ive us colder even than those Ui> ; unless 
we bring witii us the spiritual eye to pierce through the husk or veil, 
and perceive the oiwrative energy wiiliin them." — Tr. 

(Afrf) p. 336, lb. p. 357. " When once we have abstracted from 
form all the Positive and Essentia], it can not bnt appear restrictive, 
and, as it were, hostile in respect of the Eiisenee; and the same 
theory, which called forth the false ineffective Idealistic, must, at the 
same time, tend to the formless in Art. Form would indeed eircum- 
BCribe the Essence, if it were independent of it. But, if it exists with 
and throDgh the Essence, how should it feel itself restricted through 
that which itself creates? Violence might he done it by a form 
forced on it from witiiout, but never by that which Hows from itself. 
On the contrary it will rest satisfied in this, and find therein its exist* 
enoe aa self-subs istent and self-inclnded." — TV. 

(tee) p. 836. lb. pp. 861-2. " Wiukclmann compares Beauty to water, 
which, drawn from the bosom of the spring, is heWthe purer the lew 
taste it has. It is true that the highest Beauty is characteriess ; just 
as we Bay also that the Universe has no determinate dimeusioo, 
neither length, nor breadth, nor depth, because it contains them aO 
in a like infinitude ; or that the Art of creative Nature is fbnulcM, 
beoaose itself is eobjeoUd W uo tonik."— TV. 



